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Chocolate 
~ Cake w 


Try the recipes. 
And remember, 
Calumet contains 
two leavening 
units: one begins 
to work when 
dough is mixed; 
the other waits 
for the heat of 
the oven; then 
V both units work 


tX gether. 
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Ever taste bakings leavened with Calumet? 
If you have, you know exactly how this little 
fellow feels. Hungry? Why, it makes you 
hungry just to think about them—they are 
delicious enough to make anybody’s appetite 
ambitious. But a finer, more inviting flavor 
is not the only advantage enjoyed through 
the use of 


CALUMET 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


Bakings are thoroughly leavened and easy to digest. 
And because they are easily digested, they possess 
full nutritional value. 





One bake-day test will convince you that Calumet 
produces superior results, with much less work 
and at a far lower cost. Continued use will prove 
conclusively that it is an invaluable aid in promot- 
ing growth, vigor and health. 


‘SALES -24%2> TIMES - THOSE: OF: ANY : OTHER’: BRAND’ 











i by U. S. Food Authorities. 
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FOR BUSY, PRACTICAL WORKING FARMERS, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE 


ITS POLICY 


& “Sie 








In Our Mutual Interest 


AM always anxious that the readers of 
Successful Farming shall obtain great- 
est benefit from each issue. For that 
reason, a statement in a letter from 
one of our Missouri friends appeals 


Since that cannot be done, it is our 

sarnest desire that this issue shall carry 
into every home our sincere wish for a 
happy Christmas.—Editor. 





to me. “I keep all of the papers the 
year around,” he writes. “I wouldn’t 
take fifteen cents apiece for the old 
papers, as lots of times I want to 
know something and I always go to 
Suecessful Farming to find cut.” 

A great many readers keep their 
papers and at the end of a year, or a 
number of years, they have a great 
fund of practical information, cover- 
ing a wide variety of subjects. It is 
the way to get the greatest value 
from your subscription. If you 
haven’t been keeping your papers, 
try it for a while. 

* * * 

A® I have said so many times, it is 

our sincere aim to make Suc- 
cessful Farming a real service, both 
on the farm and in the home. It 
makes us feel that we are succeeding 
in our aim when we receive expres- 
sions like the following, which came 
from a Michigan reader. “Anyone 
who thinks Successful Farming is 
just another farm paper, let him dis- 
continue it and he will think dif- 
ferently. That was thecase with me, 
but I am not ashamed to write it. 
There is something about it that 
when it is not present in the home, 
it gives you a feeling that might be 
called home-sickness; a feeling that 
something is missing, because Suc- 
cessful Farming is a real home paper. 

“T know you receive thousands of 
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From Friend to Friend 


fe was between 1800 and 1810 that 

farmers first used plows with all-iron 
moldboards. But it took the better part 
of a century to develop really work- 
able easy pulling, good scouring 
plows. 

In 1917, a sensitive radio set was 
an affair of mammoth proportions. 
A roomful of gadgets was required. 
Ten years later there are few sets 
that on good nights cannot reach 
both New York and Los Angeles 
from the Mississippi and Missouri 
river valleys—the sets are measured 
in inches—the electric light circuit 
furnishes power—a single thread of 
wire provides an aerial—a single dial 
controls the set. 

Quite a difference—the time neces- 
sary for the development of the plow 
and the time necessary for the de- 
velopment of the radio. 

Advertising has played and is 
playing a big part in the rapid de- 
velopment of radio reception and 
transmission—as well as practically 
every other manufactured product. 

Manufacturers simply cannot wait 
for developments to come to them— 
they must make the developments 
and make them in a hurry. 

News of developments travel rap- 
idly because of advertising. The 
manufacturer must not only match 
every improvement developed by his 
competitors, but to stay in the swim 
he must find improvements that will 
outdistance his rivals. The manufac- 
turer who does not keep pace with 
the improvements in his competitor 
lines, soon drops beneath the busi- 
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to each and every reader a per- 
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“Let’s look at it!” 


. in your use he will help you give 


Most of us like to see what we are 
buying, whether it be tires or any- 
thing else. 


You can do that when you buy 
tires of your home town Goodyear 
dealer; he has your sizeinstock where 
it can be examined before you pay. 
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; If you want extra traction and long 
: tread wear in addition to balloon 
: tire comfort, be sure you get this 
} quiet-running mew-type Goodyear 


All-Weather Tread 








it the care it should have to deliver 
you the maximum results. 


This service of the Goodyear 
dealer will prove a time-saver and 
money-saver for you. Test it once 
and see for yourself. 





He will recommend the 
size and type of Good- 
year Tire that is best for 
your car. He will mount 
that tire on the rim for 


you, and fill it with air. : 
All the time that tire is : 


Goodyear makes a tire to 
suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable 
All-Weather Tread Good- 





i priced standard quality 
: Goodyear Pathfinder 


year, themostfamoustire : 
intheworld,orthelower- : 








It is part and parcel of 
the traditional Good- 
yeat policy: to build the 
greatest possible value into 
the product, and to provide 
facilities so that users will 
get all that value out 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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Whence Came Merry Christmas 


Some of Its Legend and History 


HRISTMAS commemorates the 

birth of Jesus Christ, but the 

seasonal festivities are as old as 
history—in fact, older than history, for 
the origin of the features that differenti- 
ate Christmas from all other religious 
celebrations are legendary. There is no 
known date or approximate date when 
the Christmas season was first cele- 
brated, for it was adapted from the 
celebration called Saturnalia or festival 
of Saturn, when the winter solstice 
marked the end of the winter days and 
they began to lengthen. 

Saturnalia was marked by a period of 
riotous living, feasting and debauchery 
that went to extremes of licentiousness. 
It was a combination of our Thanks- 
giving, Hallowe’en and Christmas, feast- 
ing, pranks, and good will, giving gifts, 
forgiving. The early races seemed to 
rejoice that spring was approaching, and 
they took many days for religious and 
social celebration. Business was sus- 
pended, and slaves were free from labor. 

These early races, ancient Greeks, 
Hindoos, and Egyptians, sought a per- 
fect human child-god, and expected such 
a one to come at the winter solstice, 
when it was their custom to celebrate, 
with feasts to their gods and goddesses. 
The Romans, Druids and more recent 
races of the North had similar customs 
and beliefs. Walsh, in~ his book, 


By ALSON SECOR 


“Curiosities of Customs,” 
says: 

“Nobody knows anything definite 
about its [Christmas] origin. Nobody 
knows who first celebrated it, or 
when, or where, or how. And nobody 
knows if December 25th be indeed the 
right anniversary of Christ’s nativity. 
The anomaly arises from the habit of 
the early Christians to look upon the 
celebration of birthdays as heathen- 
ish. The birthday of the Lord himself 
was not excepted. But after the tri- 
umph of Christianity the old prejudice 
died out, and then the date of the 
Savior’s birth became a matter of 
ecclesiastical investigation.”’ 

Inasmuch as March 29th, April 20th, 
May 20th, September 29th, January 
6th and December 25th had all been 
used by different church groups as the 
date, Pope Julius established Decem- 
ber 25th about the middle of the 
fourth century as the best 
date to observe, being the 
date of the winter solstice, \ 
and already being observed 
as a holiday by all the 
world. This date was gen- ~™ 
erally accepted by the end ~ 
of that century. 

Walsh further says: “Tho 


Popular 


it [the church] aimed only 13 


to retain the pagan forms, 















































Electric lighted 
Christmas trees 
from farms in 
Minnehaha 
county, S. D,. 


it found it could not retain the 

, pagan spirit. In spite of clerical 
protests and papal anathemas, in 
spite of the wise and the sane, 
Christmas in the early days _fre- 
quently reproduced all the worst 
orgies, the debaucheries and in- 
decencies of the Bacchanalia and 
the Saturnalia. .. The wild revels, 
indeed, of the Christmas period in 
olden times almost stagger belief. 
Obscenity, drunkenness, blas- 
phemy—nothing came amiss. Li- 
cence was carried to the fullest 
extent of licentiousness.’’ 

It was in old England that 
Christmas celebration took its 
firmest hold. While King Alfred 
was celebrating in 878 the Danes 
came in and cut his armies to 
pieces and made Alfred a fugitive. 
In those days Christmas was not 
a single day of celebration. It be- 

gan December 16th and 
lasted until January 6th. 
Hospitality was universal. 
All classes mixed as in a 
carnival. But, with the rise of 
Puritanism, even the good 
cheer of Christmas was looked 
upon as pagan. The May- 
flower brought the anti- 
Christmas feeling to America, 
and Governor Bradford in 
1621 put a stop to the cele- 
bration of Christmas. 

In 1643 the English parlia- 
ment abolished by law the 
observance of Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsuntide, but 
the people would not be 
robbed of their Christmas. 
Mobs in London attacked 
those who opened their stores. 
Parliament adopted strong 
measures and for twelve 
years there was no observ- 
ance of Christmas. Massa- 
chusetts (Cont. on page 47 
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Silent 
Magic 
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Here is the Eveready 
Layerbile “B” Battery 
No. 486, Eveready’s 
longest-lasting provider 
of Battery Power. 










Torn your radio dial, 
and presto! you turn your 
home into a theater, a con- 
cert hall, a lecture room, a 
cabaret, a church, or what- 
ever you will. Turn the dial 
and your attentive ear does 
the rest. That is all there is 
to this magic of radio. 


Or almost all. If a radio 
set is to work at its very best, 
attracting no attention to 
itself, creating for you the 
illusion that can be so con- 
vincing, you must pay a 
little attention to the kind 
of power you give it. There 
rs but one direction, a 
simple one—use Battery 
Power. Only such power is 
steady, uniform, silent. It is 
called by scientists pure 
Direct Current. Any other 
kind of current in your 

































Ra tadio Batteries 
i..._.-they last longer 
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Radio is better with Battery Power 


radio set may put a hum 
into the purest note of a 
flute, a scratch into the song 
of the greatest singer, a 
rattle into the voice of any 
orator. 


Don’t tamper with tone. 
Beware of interfering with 
illusion. Power that reveals 
its presence by its noise is 
like a magician’s assistant 
who gives the trick away. 
Use batteries—use the Ever- 
eady Layerbilt “B” Battery 
No. 486, the remarkable 
battery whose exclusive, 
patented construction makes 
it last longest. It offers you 
the gift of convenience, a 


gift that you will appreciate 
almost as much as you will 
cherish the perfection of 
reception that only Battery 
Power makes possible. 

NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
New York UCC} San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour 

Night—9 P. M., Eastern Standard 

Time 
WOC—Davenport 
KSD-St. Louis 

Minneapolis 

woco-{ i Paul 
WDAF-—Kansas City 
WRC-—W ashington 
WGY-Schenectady 


WEAF-—New York 
WJAR—Providence 
WEEI-—Boston 
WFI-—Philadelphia 
WGR-Buffalo 
WCAE-—Pittsburgh 
WSAI—Cincinnati 


WTAM-—Cleveland WHAS-Louisville 
WWJ—Detroit WSB-Atlanta 
WGN-Chicago WSM—Nashville 


WMC—Memphis 


Pacific Coast Stations— 

9 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 
KPO-KGO-San Francisco 
KFOA-KOMO-Seattle 
KFI—Los Angeles 
KGW-Portland 


r is full of things you shouldn’t miss 














NE of the worst 
enemies of winter 
wheat in America 

is the wild garlic. The 
odoriferous pest matures seeds with the 
wheat, but the seeds are of the same 
size and shape as kernels of wheat and 
since they can neither be screened nor 
fanned out, they either enter the flour 
and impart a very disagreeable odor 
and flavor to the bread, or e'se get into 
the seed wheat and so spread the 
nuisance. 

During the past few years wild gar- 
lic has greatly enlarged its range. One 
of the most important problems con- 
fronting the growers of winter wheat 
is the destruction of garlic patches 
before they have an opportunity to 
spread. Since the garlic produces tiny 
sets below ground, hand-pulling or 
digging is of little avail. The only 
certain method of dealing with these 
dangerous small patches is to saturate 
them with a heavy oil such as waste 
motor oil, orchard heating oil or crude 
oil, a method developed in Indiana 
and now widely and successfully used 
by Hoosier farmers in all parts of the 
state. The oil should be used during 
early. April before the sets divide and 
may be applied with a sprinkling can, 
hand sprayer or any other device that 
will permit complete saturation of the 
plants. Regarding the choice of oil, 
W. A. Crum, an Indiana farmer, re- 
lates, “I sprayed waste crank case oil 
mixed with one-fourth coal oil with good 
results. We tried other oils but the 
crank case oil, on account of — 
heavier, stuck to the plant longer an 
had more effect.” 

This is but one example of the many 
means by which chemicals have served 
farmers in the destruction of weeds. A 
recent conspicuous development along 
this line has been the widespread use of 
a copper sulphate spray to destroy the 
wild mustard or kale that has so seri- 
ously invaded oats fields in New Eng- 
land as to be the limiting factor in the 
growth of this crop. Seven farmers who 


Chemical Warfare Against 


Noxious Weeds 


By ALBERT A. HANSEN 


used this material in the state of Maine 
kept careful records of the cost and 
results and all are highly pleased with 
their experience. These seven men 
sprayed thirty-six acres at an average 





Spraying a lawn to destroy dandelions 
and other weeds 


cost of $3.69 per acre for materials and 
labor. By comparison with unsprayed 
parts of the same fields it was found that 
increased yields of fifteen bushels per 
acre valued at $12.29 cents were se- 
cured, showing a net profit in favor of 
spraying of $8.60 per acre, or a total 
profit for the seven men of $316.05. The 
copper sulphate was used at the rate of 
fifteen pounds per acre dissolved in 100 
gallons of water and was 
applied with a_high- 
pressure sprayer during 






iron sulphate nas been 
used instead of copper 
sulphate. The material is 
applied when the young 
mustard plants are in the second leaf 
and if possible before any of the weeds 
have bloomed. If used in the absence 
of dew and during fair weather, the 
sulphate destroys the mustard without 
injuring wheat, oats, barley, rye or 
corn, altho the chemical will injure 
clover and alfalfa. In addition, such 
weeds as cocklebur, ragweed, dande- 
lions, daisies and wild lettuce are also 
severely set back, but little perma- 
nent injury is done to Canada thistle 
and the destructive perennial sow 
thistle. 

Another recent development in the 
chemical destruction of weeds is the 
use of carbon bisulphide against 
patches of wild morning glory, consid- 
ered to be the worst weed west of the 
Mississippi river. The material is used 
by placing it in holes eighteen inches 
deep and spaced three feet apart, pour- 
ing about four ounces into each hcle 
and plugging the entrance immedi- 
ately. The carbon bisulphide vola- 

tilizes rapidly and the gas diffuses thru 
the soil, killing the morning glory roots. 
It is most effective in loose and sandy 
soils that permit diffusion. 

One of the most puzzling of all weed 
problems is the destruction of weeds on 
lawns. Lately a new chemical, sulphate 
of ammonia, has taken front rank as a 
lawn weed destroyer. It should be ap- 
plied during the (Continued on page 32 





dry weather while the 
weeds were small and 
succulent. 

A number of western 
grain fields badly fouled 
with wild mustard have 
been reclaimed by a 
similar process, altho 
fifty gallons per acre of 
a 20 percent solution of 





















































Above —The effect of sodium 
chlorate on broad-leaf plantain 
and quackgrass 





Left 
in April completely destroyed 


Waste motor oil applied 


wild onions on an Indiana 


farm 
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GOOD OLD U. S. A. 


WW HIE you are invoicing your possessions at the 
close of the year do not overlook your citizenship. 
It is your choicest holding. Fires and storms may de- 
stroy your property. It can be re-established. Only 
disloyal acts and a desire to relinquish citizenship can 
take from you your membership in this great family. 
Citizenship in the good old U.S. A. What a heritage! 
What a privilege! Count it a great blessing that you 
are not living in caste-ridden India, or class-prejudiced 
England, or despot-ruled Russia, or dictator-ruled 
Italy, or in any other European or Asiatic country 
where centuries old prejudices and customs draw sharp 
distinctions between individuals born under different 
circumstances. In free America you find many of the 
great men of the railroads and banks and business 
houses who were once only errand boys or workers at 
the bottom of the ladder. Here a man or a woman 
can become somebody because, and only because, of 
his or her personal ability to make a place and a name. 
In your invoicing you will find some mistakes to 
correct, some rubbish to destroy, some practices to dis- 
continue. So, in your survey of your government you 
will find mistakes, and practices, and rubbish, but find- 
ing them, do not denounce your government. It is 
made up of the composite strength and weakness of 
human beings, with good prevailing, and each year 
standing as an example before the world of political, 
religious, social and business freedom. There is less of 
superstition, less of bigotry, less of self-satisfiedness in 
this good old U.S. A. than in any nation to which you 
might move, so count it as your choicest possession 
that you are living in this golden age of opportunity 
in this cradle of human liberties. 


NEW WORLD CALENDAR 


T has been proposed that there be created a new 
world calendar making an extra month to take up 
the slack and with each month of equal length. In the 
new plan the same date would always fall on the same 
day each year. This could only be done by again taking 
up the slack by creating one more day as an extra, to 
come just before January Ist once in four years. 

The tendency of the world is toward more efficiency 
in business. Our present calendar is confusing because 
of the difference in length of months. There is as much 
reason for a month of 28 days as for one of 30 or 31 days. 
The 28-day month makes it possible for each day of 
each week in each month to fall on the same date as the 
dates in all other months. The extra day once in four 
years will not be counted on the calendar, having a 
name but in no way moving all the rest of the days out 
of place to make room for it. 

This is, of course, a matter of international agree- 
ment, but why should not efficient United States get 
vigorously back of such a recommendation? The more 
things the nations have in common to facilitate business 
the better will be international understanding. 
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STATUS OF COOPERATION 


(THE October Ist issue of Agricultural Cooperation 

gotten out by the division of cooperative marketing 
in the department of agriculture sums up the “gains 
and losses in cooperative activity in five years.” It 
shows that in the five-year period 1919 to 1924 coopera- 
tion has gained about 73 percent in the country as a 
whole. Only in seven states, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Michigan, Kansas, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
were there fewer farms that sold cooperatively in 1924 
than in 1919. 

In 1919 about 8 percent of all farms sold cooperative- 
ly, while in 1924 nearly 14 percent thus sold. It is 
ancient history to talk about 1924 but that is as near 
as statistics can catch up with events. 

In fourteen states cooperative buying fell off. As 
times become more prosperous for farmers there will be 
further withdrawals from cooperative buying, and no 
doubt that will also cause a slowing up of cooperative 
selling. 

Born of ‘necessity, cooperation came suddenly into 
favor with absurd promises of reward. Members have 
come to know that great financial rewards thru mem- 
bership in cooperatives cannot be expected. If strict 
bookkeeping were kept up by the members, it might 
appear of no value, but the value is there just the same. 
Cooperative associations increase market values in 
improving the grades, and by keeping culls off the 
market, at least, out of the better grades. This is the 
first essential to successful marketing. 

The next hidden value is in the form of insurance. 
Wherever the farmers are organized for cooperative 
selling, the prices are better than where no such com- 
petitive organization exists. The same is true about 
prices of purchased products such as twine, coal, feeds, 
seeds and fertilizer. If it pays to carry any other form 
of protective insurance, then it pays to support a 
cooperative organization that insures a fair price. 


THE FOUR-H CLUBS 


(THERE are some parents who do not yet realize the 

significance of the 4-H club work with farm boys 
and girls between the ages of twelve and eighteen. If 
they did, they would remove the objections that have 
prevented their boys and girls joining in this most 
beneficial work. Not even public school work can get 
such a hold upon farm boys and girls and fit them for 
farm life in the future as does this club work. 

There may be instances where a club leader is not 
the best. He or she may be the best available and yet 
lacking in the qualities of leadership for young folks. 
These exceptions should not in the least fix in any 
parent’s mind that there is nothing to club work. It 
is the same in public schools, with now and then an 
inferior teacher, yet none think of condemning educa- 
tion. 

The 4-H club work 'fits right in with school work, 
carrying education into the homes and fields and feed- 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 














lots. It is education applied to everyday living and 
money-making. Farm boys and girls are unfortunate 
who are for any reason deprived of the benefits of mem- 
bership in one of these clubs. They get social and 
financial benefits, as well as educational benefits. They 
acquire training that makes them leaders in community 
life in after years. No petty jealousies or narrow- 
minded viewpoints should prevail among parents with 
children of such age as might join a 4-H club: The 
children are trained to win without bragging and lose 
without whining. It would be a fine community if all 
the adults had the same generous spirit. The future of 
agriculture depends upon the well-trained boys and 
girls of the 4-H clubs. 


SIMPLIFY PUBLIC BUSINESS 


(THE mayor of Des Moines said at a luncheon club 

the other day that there were an even hundred 
different taxing bodies in Polk county. The business 
men who heard him were 
astounded, doubting the 





public business in a businesslike manner, and to make 
justice quick and sure. 

No doubt an inquiry into the high cost of govern- 
ment would result in consolidating taxing bodies, and 
eliminating tax assessors for a better fact-finding meth- 
od of ascertaining each citizen’s rightful share of public 
expense. But in the last analysis we will find that if we 
want government aid we must pay for it. What we must 
demand is a dollar’s worth of government for a dollar 
of taxes. 


SETTING THE HOUSE IN ORDER 


NLY those who have no pride care not how they 
appear ; how their homes or their farms look. Pride 
in personal appearance makes one dress up before going 
out or receiving visitors. Desire for the approbation 
of others causes one to slick up the place before giving 
a party, or receiving the county agent with other farm- 
ers on a tour of inspection or instruction. 
Sometimes this pride ex- 
tends to the community. It 





statement, which was later 
fortified by more details. 
This makes it possible to be- 
lieve, as stated in the Bache 
Review of August 20, 1927, 
that “there are, it appears, 
about three-quarters of a 
million separate taxing and 
spending units in the United 
States which operate inde- 
pendently and each year col- 
lect and spend moreand more 
of the taxpayers’ money.” 

Mayor Hunter made the 
statement that committees, 
or bodies of business men will 
come to the city council and 
demand that the taxes be cut, 
only shortly to return and 
demand that such and such 
project must go thru and 
bonds issued to pay for it. 

In theory we all believe in 
efficient administration of 
government, but in practice 
we pull the engineer out 
of the cab, jerk the throttle 
wide open and let the engine 





WHO’S SANTA CLAUS? 


I ask my little girl of three, 
“Who's Santa Claus, I’d like to know?” 
She comes and climbs upon my knee 
And tells me how upon the snow 
Old Santa comes with sleigh and deer, 
And tho he’s big, and chimney small, 
He manages to get in here 
And fill our stockings one and all. 


I ask my little boy of siz, 

“Who's Santa Claus, my little Joe?” 
“I’m onto all those Christmas tricks, 
You can’t fool me—I guess I know. 
Last Christmas eve we had a tree 

And Santa Claus gave out the toys. 
But huh! I say you can’t fool me! 

I knew ’twas you—you can’t fool boys!” 


I ask a grandpa white with snow, 
“Who’s Santa Claus, if such there be? 
You've surely had a chance to know, 
And when he came what did you see?” 
“There’s Santa Claus in every heart 
That is at peace with all mankind; 
That love bestows and gifts impart. 
Old Santa is not hard to find.” 


seems desirable that every- 
body should keep the road- 
sides clean, the fences in 
good repair, the buildings 
painted, and the home 
grounds made attractive, so 
that the whole community 
will draw the attention of pas- 
sers-by. This takes com- 
munity cooperation. In one 
place the emphasis is placed 
upon better lawns, while in 
another the aim is to keep the 
yards in visiting condition. 
No family can live unto itself 
in these days. Their home is 
seen by the hundreds who pass 
by and impressions are made 
favorable or unfavorable 
to the entire community. 
In the cities there are gar- 
den clubs which stimulate 
a pride in better gardens. 
And because of the closeness 
of neighbors there is a ten- 
dency for each family to take 
pride in the appearance of 


—-Aleon Secor. the place, Housecleaning is 








of government run wild. 
There is no sense whatever in 
having the government business offices housed in build- 
ings of such construction that only a small part can be 
efficiently used for office purposes. We still call it a 
court house, tho court is the least part of its occupancy 
or business. We still build domed structures, one for 
the county and one for the city, and then have to con- 
struct real office buildings elsewhere to take care of the 
business of local government. Chicago had sense enough 
to erect one large office building to house the business 
of Cook county and of the city, both in one. 

The large and commodious offices in the state houses 
make fine show places, but no business concern would 
waste its money on such a structure. It may have its 
value in impressiveness, but somehow, with the in- 
creased disregard for government and the courts, it is 
hard to believe that the usual style of court house or 
state capitol has served that purpose. The way to make 
government and courts impressive is to administer 











a mania with some women 
who have considerable com- 
pany. Business men like to putter around the yard just 
to be out of doors and busy at something when out of 
their offices. If city folks had as much to do in other 
ways that tax the energy as farm folks do, they might 
not have the well-kept places they do. But there is an 
increasing tendency among farmers to make their homes 
and home grounds more attractive, realizing that the 
allurements of the city are drawing their children 
toward attractive homes. The homes of the city are a 
show place for visitors. They are becoming that in the 
rural districts. 


Canadian wheat pools are marketing fifty-two 
percent of the Canadian wheat crop. Wheat pools 
in the United States market less than four percent of 
the crop grown here. The Canadian pool affects price. 

It is problematical whether the wheat farmers in the 
States can ever be organized as they are in Canada. 
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Are the American Farmers 


business men, politicians and oth- 

ers, that the present plight of the 
farmer in the United States is due to 
inefficient management and poor plan- 
ning of his farm operations. 

“If the manufacturer operated as 
inefficiently as the farmer, he would 
soon be forced out of business,” we 
often hear it said. “Apply factory 
methods to the farm,” is the type of 
advice frequently given by captains of 
industry and others of both higher and 
lower rank. After all, just how 
inefficient—or efficient—is the 


T' is frequently charged by American 


Inefficient ? 


By O. M. KILE 


creased 18 percent, wheat 17 percent, 
oats 14 percent, and potatoes 39 per- 
cent. The total acres planted in these 
four crops expanded about 52 percent 
during this period, while the total pro- 
duction was increased 77 percent. 
These increases have been brought 
about by more efficient methods of 
farming and the use of fertilizer and in 


important part in bringing about larger 
production per acre, but on the long- 
farmed lands of the East the more 
efficient use of commercial fertilizere 
has been no small factor in securing that 
result. In 1880 only about 700,000 tons 
of fertilizer were used in the entire 
United States; last year the amount 
used was 7/4 million tons. 

Increased acre yields do not, how- 
ever, present the whole story of the 
farmer’s increased efficiency. As already 
suggested, increased yield per worker is 

the better measure. While the 
increase in production due to 





American farmer? Has he in- 
creased his efficiency during 
the past forty years or has he 
lagged behind other classes of 
producers? 

“Production per agricultural 
worker was twice as great in 
1919 (the last general census 
year) as it was in 1870,” the 
Federal department of agricul- 





“Considering the unruly natural forces 
and the odds against which the farmer 
must fight, it can hardly be said in 
truth that he has not made a good 
record in increasing efficiency.” 


higher yields alone amounts 
annually to 440,000,000 bush- 
els of corn, 120,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, 165,000,000 bushels 
of oats and 115,000,000 bushels 
of potatoes, the man-power 
required to produce these 
higher acre yields is only about 
one-half what it was at the 
earlier date. 

It is doubtless true that 








ture says in a recent report. 
“In 1870 the production of 
grain per man in the United 
States was 12,000 pounds while in 1925 
it was almost 25,000 pounds.” 

New machinery such as the tractor, 
larger plows, improved harvesting ma- 
chinery and hauling equipment, has 
played a large part in the increased out- 
put per man. This is indicated some- 
what by Federal reports on the in- 
creased use of power per agricultural 
worker. In 1850 the average farm work- 
er used 1.4 horsepower, while by 1925 
this had been increased to 4.5 horse- 
power per worker, an increase of 300 
percent. These figures give some idea 
of the farmer’s increased efficiency in the 
use of power machinery in his growing 
and harvesting operations. 

What of the increased production per 
acre? The latest figures as announced 
by the United States department of 
agriculture show that since 1885 the 
average yield per acre of corn has in- 


spite of frequent adverse climatic condi- 
tions. The weather, the controlling 
factor in crop production, has not yet 
yielded to regulation by the farmer. It 
is as fickle as ever. Perhaps this is con- 
sidered one of the farmer’s inefficiencies, 
and that he should learn to produce 
crops without the aid of sunshine, rain 
and warm weather, or to control these 
elements. That is asking a good deal, 
but perhaps even this may be accom- 
plished some day. 

These increases in crop yield have 
been greatest in the North Atlantic and 
northern South Atlantic states, some 
of the oldest farming sections in the 
United States. It cannot be said, there- 
fore, that the bringing in of new and 
fertile lands is responsible for these 
greatly increased yields. Improved 
varieties, better seed selection and better 
tillage methods have each played an 


In 1850 the average farm worker used 1.4 horse-power; in 1925 he used 4.5 horse-power 


average yields per acre of most 

farm crops could be increased 
almost immediately—barring weather 
interferences—by the use of more fer- 
tilizer. This, however, would not at 
present prices be the height of efficiency 
In most quarters since the cost of fer- 
tilizer and the lower prices received 
when great surpluses are produced, 
would eliminate the possibility of any 
greater net profits. 

When we get cheaper fertilizers in the 
United States thru Muscle Shoals or 
otherwise, our farmers can afford to 
raise larger yields per acre. 

The fact that the American average 
yield for certain grains is but thirteen 
bushels per acre while it is much higher 
in many other countries, may be the 
basis for some of the criticism directed 
at American farmers. A glance at the 
true situation, however, will readily 
explain this apparent backwardness 
While American farmers raise thirteen 



































bushels of grain per acre they use on 
the average only five pounds of plant 
food per acre. In Holland, where forty- 
one bushels per acre are raised, 168 
pounds of plant food on an average are 
added to each acre of ground. England 
produces thirty-one bushels per acre 
with nineteen pounds of plant food. 
In spite of our apparent low produc- 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


when the plant is working only at half 
its normal speed. 

The fact that a large number of farm 
boys and girls are leaving the farm is 
often “‘viewed with alarm” and pointed 
to as a sign that the farm is so unpro- 
gressive that the younger generation 
will not stay there. The fact of the 
matter is, however, that farm practices 
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yelopments such as cotton pickers, corn 
harvesters, hay drying machinery, etc., 
are bringing about the consolidation of 
farms, which is a movement toward 
greater efficiency, altho perhaps tending 
to lower land values for a time. 

H. R. Tolley, of the Federal depart- 
ment of agriculture, explains this con- 
solidation in the interest of efficiency 

by referring to the results 
























































tion, American farmers 
produce 2.3 tons more Per of the farm survey made 
farm produce per capita bw for the year 1925. Among 
than the farmers of the | | | more than 15,000 farmers 
United Kingdom, 2.5 tons | A representing all parts of 
more than German farm- ~_ a Worsle Power 7 the United States, 55 per- 
ers and 6.5 tons more per ——  Prodgetion cent received less than 
capita than the farmers of Boo =a oes Acres $1,000 as their year’s net 
Italy. income (that is, receipts 

No longer ago than ars J less expenses), while 25 
1900 it was considered a 1870 Basé-100) > percent received between 
fine performance if a sow / $1,000 and $2,000. 

° 4 . ° REO 
raised a litter of five to six / 
pigs that would attain a : ri N R. TOLLEY points 
weight of 200 to 225 Res : out that if all these 
pounds at eight months of : / farmers should succeed in 
age, or approximately Roo é LZ lowering their costs to the 
1,200 pounds per litter. : wa absolute minimum a great 
Today one-ton litters are 106 ; y many of them would still 
common and in many con- = 4 vf have satisfactory incomes. 
tests ton-and-a-half and ans Uc 7 On the other hand, if they 
even two-ton litters are iso 4 > could all expand their 
raised in six months. oat, operations to the point 

The 150-egg hen used /2s + — where their incomes would 
to be pointed out as quite van be satisfactory on the 
a prize; today many indi- P a ‘ basis of present prices, 
viduals produce over 300 OYare aor /4g¢ 1900 _— “oxo | the total supply of many 
eggs in a year and whole How the use of power and other efficient methods has increased pro- crops would become so 


flocks average over 200. 

Production of milk and 
butterfat per cow has also 
been greatly increased. Are these things 
indicators of gross inefficiency? 

Perhaps most of those who charge 
the farmer with inefficiency have in 
mind his apparent inactivity in the 
winter season. “The farmer works but 
half a year,’’ critics sometimes say, ‘‘he 
can’t expect to make a year’s good 
living in half a year.” 

Of course, this statement is an ex- 
treme exaggeration and is made only 
by those who know little or nothing 
of farming. There are, in fact, only 
about three months in the year when 
farm work is not active. . 


VEN during these few months 

most present day farmers keep 
fairly busy by making definite plans 
for the next season, keeping equip- 
ment in good repair, making much- 
needed improvements about the house, 
barn or fields, attending institutes and 
other meetings which correspond to 
the business man’s trade conventions. 
A great many farmers, too, care for 
and feed large numbers of livestock 
thru the winter in preparation for the 
spring markets. Whatever rest the 
farmer gets during the winter has 
usually been well earned by fifteen- 
hour days of hard labor thruout the 
summer. 

There are few lines of business that 
do not have slack periods during which 
they must carry unprofitable employ- 
ees on the payroll. Retail stores are 
often nearly empty for a few hours of 
the day, yet clerks must be kept on full 
time. Factories often lay off many of 
their workers during dull periods, it is 
true, but then the farmer does not keep 
all of his hired hands the year ’round. 
On the other hand, the factory nearly 
always keeps a full office force even 





duction and number of acres handled by each farm worker 


are becoming so efficient that fewer 
farm boys and girls are needed nowa- 
days and they must go to the city to 
find something else to do. Not only are 
the boys and girls going to town to 
work, but many older persons who have 
been working on farms for years, find it 


large that prices would 
drop still lower. 

This leaves only one 
other avenue of escape unless price 
relationships between agriculture and 
industry are readjusted. Some farmers 
must drop out and when their neigh- 
bors have taken over their lands the 
remaining farmers can expand their 
operations per worker and increase their 

















One of the reasons why the production per agricultural worker was twice 
“as great in 1915 23 tt was in 1870 


necessary to leave because in this new, 
efficient economic order of things there 
is nothing left for them to do. For in- 
stance—with a combine harvester two 
men can do the work of a dozen at har- 
vest time, thus abolishing the jobs of 
ten men who were formerly needed to 
do this work. This and other new de- 


net incomes. The situation reminds one 
of the old days in England when spin- 
ning and weaving machinery was first 
invented. It was so efficient that thou- 
sands of mill workers were soon out of 
jobs. One great difference in the situa- 
tions, however, is that in England at 
that time the (Continued on page 47 









Crime 








HE daily press uses a considerable 
percentage of space in detailing 
crime and the trials of criminals. 
This is especially true if we refer to 
felonies and felons, for like everything 
else, crime has grades or degrees of rank, 
Felonies are such crimes as are punish- 
able by death, or imprisonment in a 
federal or state. pentitentiary as dis- 
tinct from those offenses against law and 
decency which are punishable by fine or 
imprisonment in jails or reform institu- 
tions or hospitals. 

The felon is a bad actor, thief, robber, 
gunman, murderer, usualiy armed with a 
deadly weapon which 
he uses if necessary, to 
escape or to commit 
his evil act. And the 
criminal bad man has 
his rendezvous in the 
recesses of the under- 
world, where he is 
reasonably safe with 
his kind. The common 
offender—I mean the 
uncommon lawbreaker 
who violates some law 
and is caught at it—is 
not associated with any 
criminal group. He has 
no retreat in which to 
hide. He is more 
readily nabbed and is 
more easily convicted, 
for he acts alone. On 
the other hand, the 
habitual felons not on- 
ly have their safe hid- 
ing places in every 
city, but they have 
places where they can 
sell their loot; they 
have attorneys who 
will defend them; they 
have powerful political 
influences to bring into 
play if necessary; they 
have the courts and 
juries cringing at their 
feet in fear, and police 
officers are blind, if 
need be, for they would 
be popped off if too 
vigilant and aggressive 
in pursuit of criminals. ; 


DO not mean that every lawyer will 

violate his oath and shelter crime, 
or that every judge is cringing before 
gunmen, or that every jury is “fixed”’ 
by fear or money, or that every police 
officer is neglecting his sworn duty. But 
I do mean that the way things are, the 
criminal is better protected than the 
public. Crime is rampant because it has 
the upper hand. 

I can see now that you are not going 
to take my word for it, so I must quote 
from unquestioned sources. And, lest 
you see no connection with crime in the 
cities and your own peaceful country 
life, let me say here and now that you 
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will see that relation before I am thru 
with the discussion. Criminals will be 
driven out of the cities. That day is com- 
ing. They will then prey upon you 
country folks. Your only hope is to get 
behind the laws that will put felons in 
safe keeping, and you must work to get 
a state police force, called constabularies 
in some states, called rangers in other 
states—mounted state police who will 
cooperate with the city police in round- 
ing up the felons who seek to ply their 
nefarious trade in rural districts after 
the cities have become too hot for them. 

It is all right for you farmers to form 
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your own cooperative or mutual insur- 
ance companies. Your autos are going 
to be stolen by escaping criminals, and 
you who have other valuable property 
easily acquired by the thieving frater- 
nity may get some comfort out of the 
fact that it was insured against theft. It 
is all right for you to form vigilant com- 
mittees to stop chicken thieving and 
petty larceny. Rewards posted, signs 
posted, all that sort of thing is good as 
far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. When you catch your thief, 
you are up against the old laws that 
are as full of holes as a milk strainer. 
You are up against the whole legal 
machinery that is notorious for its lack 
of accomplishing results for the public 


“The felon is a bad actor, thief, 
robber, gunman” 
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in Relation to Rural Life 
A Problem the Country Must Face 


By ALSON SECOR 









against whom crimes are committea 
It ought to be sufficient to catch a thief 
and turn him over to the county attor- 
ney or the grand jury for prosecution 
But you just try to get justice without 
hiring a lawyer. 


HE rural districts have been so free 
from crime of a serious nature that 
you have come to feel secure. But when 
the felons are driven from the cities, the 
situation is going to change and you 
rural folks better get a new line of 
defense. Already it is getting so bad 
that you are forming vigilant commit- 
tees here and there 
for self-protection 
because there is only 
one man, the sheriff, 
and his deputies, busy 
most of the time in 
serving notices, whe 
police the rural dis 
tricts, and they goonly 
when called. It is an 
impossible task. Have 
rural folks no rights as 
citizens to the protec 
tion afforded city folks? 
Guy A. Thompson, 
president in 1924 of the 
Missouri bar associa- 
tion, said: “To those 
who have given atten- 
tion to the subject, the 
swelling tide of crime 
has been apparent for 
many years. From 
time to time it has re 
ceded, but with each 
return it mounts te 
greater heights until 
today it threatens te 
submerge us, for life 
itself is now held cheap 
indeed. The menace is 
not peculiar to any 
state or section. It is 
nationwide.” 

In the 1926 report of 
the American bar asso- 
ciation are these words: 
“All agree that one of 
the most important 
causes [of crime] is the 
criminal’s lack of fear of the law, and that 
this is due to deficiencies in the law and 
in its administration.” This statement 
is backed by the report of the Missourr 
crime commission in which it says: “The 
first and most serious deficiency in our 
machinery for combating crime is its 
failure to catch the criminal. .. . It is 
probably well within the range of con- 
servative accuracy to estimate that of 
every one hundred who commit felonies, 
eighty-one escape arrest. This deplor- 
able condition is without doubt a great 
incentive to the commission of crime. It 
cannot be corrected until we solve the 
police problem, urban and rural.’’ 

The crime commission does not stop 
with the police (Continued on page 97 






















kids in every neighborhood 

in every age of the human 
race. And few boys can honor- 
ably or gracefully sidestep such a dare. 
All sorts of daredevil stunts are the 


] x dare you to,” taunt the 


result. Maybe I should not call it a 
daredevil stunt for a mature man to 


quit the city and attempt farm- 
ing, and maybe I should. I'll say 
it was, and stick to it! 

Ralph Arbogast had worked in 
the Thomas A. Edison labora- 
tories as a chemist experimenter 
for twelve and a half years. The 
sickening fumes of the laboratory 
drove him into the open for his 
health. He was married to a city 
woman, and he had a little boy six 
months old, so I contend that it 
was a daredevil stunt for a sickly 
man, burdened with such a re- 
sponsibility, to tackle a job that 
was wholly new to him, and them. 
The 600-acre farm was so poor 





A City Couple Succeed 


As Farmers 


By A. L. SICARD 


A few acres of the farm were sacrificed 
down on the river to a hydroelectric 
plant. From that, power and light lines 
were run across the farm to the house 











that it produced less than fifteen 
bushels of rye and twelve bushels 
of wheat per acre when he moved 
on fifteen years ago. 

The house was very plain and incon- 
venient. Mrs. Arbogast was accustomed 
to all the city conveniences. It was hard 
to get used to kerosene lamps, and the 
lack of running water and the com- 
forts that had been in the city home. 
You women raised on farms, married 
to farmers who have started poor, can 
little appreciate the change a city 
woman must accustom herself to who 
makes such a change as the Arbogasts 
did. 

The neighbors said among them- 
selves that the city man would soon 
quit. He couldn’t do it! That dare 
got home to Arbogast, and just to 
show them that he could succeed at 
farming he stuck to it after his health 
was recovered and he was ready to go 
back to city life. So they rebuilt the 
house, planted a few shrubs to hide the 
bare spots, put in conveniences and 
settled down as permanent farmers. 





The 5,000-bushel granary on Bostwick farm 


and other buildings: At first the rates 
were so high they did not fully electrify. 
But arrangements have lately been 
made for a fair rate so now the farm is 


quite well electrified. In fact, an 
old employee of Thomas A. 
Edison could not be expected to 
farm without electricity. Now 


with a sliding scale from ten cents down 
per kwh, by plentiful use of it the 
Arbogasts get their “‘juice’’ for 2.7 cents. 

It is a dairy and seed farm, both 


operations using lots of electricity. 
The milking of thirty cows is 
done by electricity. The milk is 
sold as a special grade to the 
Battle Creek sanitarium at a 
special price. The cattle and hogs 
produce the backbone of soil fer- 
tility. The manure is covered with 
a few inches of marl before haul- 
ing to the fields. Acid phosphate 
is also supplied to the land. Clover 
and alfalfa are used to build up 
nitrogen and humus. The rota- 
tion 1s manure on clover, then 
corn, oats and wheat, with 20 
percent acid phosphate on the 
wheat. This poor farm has been 
brought up from its poor state 
described in the second para- 
graph to a production of 4,750 
bushels of wheat off 100 acres 


three years ago, after a dozen years 
of city methods of business farming. 

Ralph Arbogast is a business man 
first, last and all the (Cont. on page 25 































































Above—The farm 
home of Ralph 
Arbogast 






Left—Some of the 
Holsteins that sup- 
ply milk to a sani- 
tarium in the 
neighboring town 








N excellent climate with mild 

winters and a long pasture 

season, abundant clean spring 
water for livestock, and a soil impover- 
ished by sixty years of grain cropping 
would have been the principal items of 
an inventory of the agricultural 
resources of Lawrence county, 
Missouri, if taken six years ago. 
To complete the picture we have 
only to recall that prices for 
wheat had just struck bottom. 
The war period of high prices 
had stimulated a desperate 
effort to get a bit more of the 
available plant food from the 
soil. 

The visitor to the county to- 
day finds a $250,000 condensary 
at Mount Vernon, the county 
seat, where 120,000 pounds of 
milk is received daily from the 
forty routes that spread out over 
the prairies and thru the valleys 
to a thousand farms. On these 
farms are to be found thou- 
sands of acres of legumes grow- 





refuse to the land; (e) liming to correct 
soil acidity; (f) control of erosion; (g) 
and adapting the system of farming to 
the soil with a rotation including a 
suitable legume crop once every four 
years. Promotion of the dairy industry 
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eamwork Brings Progress 
A County That Tackled Its Problems 


By R. R. THOMASSON 


forced with thirty pounds of phosphate 
to the load, produced a yield of sixty- 
eight bushels of corn to the acre. A 
check strip receiving no treatment made 
but twenty-five bushels. 

Hauling the manure direct to the 
fields from the barn as fast as it 
is produced is becoming a com- 
mon practice. To facilitate this 
work a number of farms have 
installed litter carriers in the 
barns. “‘When we consider that 
manure is worth two to four 
dollars a ton on soils of this 
type, the importance of con- 
serving every bit of it is ap- 
parent,’’ Klemme states. “Ma- 
nure pits are needed on many 
of the farms, and to demon- 
strate their use one had been 
built on the county farm. 

“The burning of straw stacks 
is another waste which should 
not be tolerated,” he continues. 
“Experimental evidence and field 
tests conducted in this county 
indicate that the treating of 
straw piles with chemicals holds 








ing on fields where failures had 
come to be all too common; silos 
filled to capacity from grain 
crops following those legumes; 
and an additional five thousand 
dairy cows grazing on improved pas- 
tures. 

The plan that these Lawrence county 
farmers are following is a sound and 
constructive one, based as it is on years 
of experimental work by the Missouri 
college of agriculture on the various 
soil types to be found in the county. 
County Agent A. W. Klemme, working 
in conjunction with the farmers of the 
county and the soils and crops special- 
ists of the college, developed the plan. 

Briefly stated, the program is as 
follows: (a) improvement of pastures; 
(b) conservation and reinforcing of 
manure; (c) use of high-grade commer- 
cial fertilizers; (d) return of all crop 


The amount of lime used in Lawrence county has 


multiplied many times 


is a very important part of the plan. 

The increased use of barnyard ma- 
nure is having a telling effect on the 
fields and pastures. The cow population 
of the county has increased from 9,640 
in 1921 to 14,990 in 1925. Since a cow 
produces thirteen tons of manure a year, 
this gives an additional 70,000 tons to 
be spread on the farms of the county. 
Many farmers have adopted the system 
of keeping acid phosphate on hand and 
sprinkling 30 to 40 pounds on each load 
of manure as it leaves the barn. 

W. J. Cherry’s demonstration field is 
a good example of the value of this 
practice. On this field an application of 
eight tons of manure to the acre, rein- 


considerable promise of becom- 
ing a practical method of ma- 
terially increasing the tonnage of 
manure.” 

Increasing the acreage and improving 
the quality of pastures is having a two- 
fold benefit in the plan of soil building. 
While the added pastures are improving 
the summer milk flow, they are also pre- 
venting erosion on the steeper slopes. 
The last six years have seen an in- 
crease in pasture lands from 85,000 to 
138,000 acres. 

Top-dressing old pastures with acid 
phosphate is giving good results, while a 
better understanding of the require- 
ments of sweet clover is increasing the 
popularity of this crop for pasturing. 

In telling what an eight-acre field of 
sweet clover meant on the Hansen and 
Williams farm (Continued on page 54 


A condensary at the county seat receives 120,000 pounds of milk daily 


























in the world according to 

the very latest statistics. The 
figures published in 1926 gave Tokyo 
third place but the German capital is 
now in the lead. In round numbers 
London has seven million, New York 
six million, Berlin and Tokyo each four 
million people. 

While Germany has only two cities 
above the. million mark, she has a half- 
hundred others above the hundred 
thousand and still another half-hundred 
cities with more than fifty thousand 
population. With five million farmers, 
there are still seven and a half million 
acres of land that is not cultivated 
which could be farmed. It seems quite 
surprising that production from the soil 
_is not quite up to the pre-war period. 
We must remember, however, 
that Germany lost two million 
men in the war and hundreds of 
thousands of them were her best 
young men from the farms. 

Berlin covers an area of two 
hundred and thirty square miles. 
It is a wonderful city with well- 
paved streets, great business 
blocks and fine buildings. Of 
course, the traffic is immense 
but it is kept moving in an 
orderly manner. Many of 
the streets are clean and well- 
kept. The air of prosperity 
seemed to be everywhere as 
far as I could see. Business 
seemed to be good. I did not 
see many people or beggars 
in rags. 

While there are many 
statues in the city, per- 
haps the greatest of all 
is the monument 
erected to the mem- 
ory of Frederick the 
Great. It is fifty-four 
feet high, and on the 
top is the great king 
on horseback. It is a 
marvelous creation. On 
the lofty pedestal in relief 
are some of the scenes of 
Frederick’s life and on the four 
corners are figures representing Mod- 
eration, Justice, Wisdom and Strength. 

Perhaps the finest street in Berlin is 
the great Unter den Linden. It reminds 
one of Pennsylvania avenue in Wash- 
ington. It is about two hundred feet 
wide. The great Brandenburg Gate at 
one end is eighty-five feet high and is as 
wide as the street. It is surmounted by 
a copper image of a great eagle under 
which is an iron cross. 

One of the great sights of the city is 
the cathedral which cost three million 
dollars. The cross on the top of the 
dome is nearly four hundred feet above 
the sidewalk. The interior of this 
church is as rich as St. Peter’s in Rome 
or St. Paul’s in London. The seating 
capacity is only about two thousand. 


Bit is the third largest city 

























Birdseye Views of Far Lainds 


Rambles Thru Germany 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


Editor’s Note—Nichols, the traveler, has 
crossed the Atlantic twenty-two times and 
made two trips around the world. His 
stories are based on actual experience. He 

ts the author of several books of travel 





While magnificent in a way, yet I 
would not like to live in Berlin. It is 
more like a machine-made city than a 
city of homes. There is a sameness 
about its dwellings that gets on one’s 
nerves. Even with streets clean and 
well kept and buildings that are sub- 
stantial, there is something lacking and 
monotonous about it. 

In point of population, Hamburg is 
the second city in Germany. It is 
located on the Elbe river and sixty 
miles from the open sea. For a thousand 
years Hamburg has been a great ship- 
ping point. Before the World War 
it was said to be the largest conti- 
nental port in Europe and second 
only to New York and London. 

In spite of the fact that people 
have struggled all the ages with 
tide and sandbar and have spent 
uncounted 
millions in 
dredging the 
channel of the 
Elbe, the 


The Cologne cathedral which required 
siz centuries to build 


largest ocean liners have to stop sixty 
miles below at Cuxhaven. All ordinary 
ships can reach Hamburg, however, and 
thousands of them enter and leave the 
harbor every year. In crossing the great 
steel bridge that spans the Elbe one gets 
quite a birdseye view of the great 
wharves and the shipping industry. 


4 ke story of Hamburg thru the 
years is fascinating. Calamities 
have hovered over the city from time to 





time and the story of her great fire in 
1842 is almost as thrilling as the great 
Chicago fire in 1871. For centuries 
Hamburg has been one of the greatest 
money markets in the world. Her thous- 
sands of brokers and shipowners and 
great merchants gather daily at the 
great exchange and often there is not 
a little excitement among them. 

I had not been in Bremen for many 
years until this recent visit. The thought 
of arriving in this city at two in the 
morning where I had a thrilling experi- 
ence with robbers years before was all 
but pleasant, but no trouble was experi- 
enced and in fifteen minutes after ar- 
riving at the station I was in a comfort- 
able room in a hotel trying to go to sleep 
between feather beds. In Germany 
everybody sleeps between feather beds 
and I simply cannot get accustomed toi t. 


HE hotel men in Germany are very 

courteous and especially so to 
Americans. Their prices are very reas- 
onable. The best meal I had in conti- 
nental Europe last summer was in the 
hotel in Bremen and it cost only about 
sixty cents. When I lost the key to my 
hand bag, this Bremen hotel keeper 
sent for a locksmith and only added 
twenty-five cents to the very reasonable 
bill for this service. 

The other large German city visited 
on this recent trip was Cologne. Per- 
haps no other German city is better 
known to American soldiers 
than Cologne. It is a great 

manufacturing city. There 
are hundreds, of factories 

of various kinds. Many 
people ask whether 
Cologne was named 
for perfume or was 
perfume named after 
Cologne. The word 
Cologne as here used 
originally meant “‘col- 
ony.” 
The great sight in Col- 
ogne js its world-famous 
cathedral. This church was 
more than six hundred years 
in building and its spires pierce 
the sky five hundred and fifteen feet 
above the sidewalks. Its largest bell 
weighs twenty-seven tons and it takes 
twenty-eight bell ringers to get these 
bells in motion. 

While the Cologne cathedral is one 
of the most wonderful churches on the 
earth when seen from the outside, yet 
it is cold and cheerless within. It is not 
any too well lighted and the atmosphere 
within is all but inviting. But it is 
worth a long journey to see this build- 
ing. Standing as it does on a slight ele- 
vation it commands the attention of 
every beholder long before he reaches it. 
It is said to be the most magnificent 
edifice on the earth. 

Another interesting church in Cologne 
is that of Saint (Continued on page 39 
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Answers to Questions of 


Signed inquiries will be promptly an- 
swered by mail if a two-cent stamp is en- 
closed. Address ‘‘Subscribers’ Information 
Bureau,” Successful Farming, Des Moines. 





MIGHT GRIND THE SOYBEANS 


E have about twenty tons of soy- 

bean hay. This is our first year of 
experience with the soybeans. The 
cattle seem to like them pretty well, but 
a lot of the hay is wasted because the 
cattle nose around in it looking for the 
beans. A lot of the beans that are eaten 
are not digested also, and since we do 
not have hogs following these dairy 
cows it seems to me that theré has been 
considerable waste. Is there any way to 
overcome this that would be practical? 
—G. R. Y., Kans. ‘ 

A very practical means of preparing 
the soybean hay to avoid practically all 
waste is to grind it, beans, stems, and 
all. This puts the material in shape so 
that the cows will eat practically every 
bit of it, and also you will find that it 
reduces the loss of beans to a material 
extent. Grinding forage is ordinarily 
not effective in actually increasing the 
digestibility of the material, but it will 
prevent a considerable amount of waste 
with almost all sorts of forage, and it is 
from that standpoint that the expense 
of grinding could be justified, particu- 
larly in a case of this sort. 


SPEED OF SAW 


7,OR sawing cordwood how fast 
should a twenty-six inch saw be 
run, and how large an engine should we 
have on it?—W. W. G., Wis. 
A five-horsepower engine should pull 
a twenty-six-inch saw in average going, 
and the proper speed is from nine hun- 
dred to twelve hundred and fifty revolu- 
tions per minute. 


FOUNDATION WALLS 


HAT concrete mixture is recom- 

mended for foundation walls and 
basement walls? Also, should poured 
concrete be stiff or wet to get the great- 
est strength?—C. M. W., Okla. 

If you wish a relatively watertight 
wall, it would be wise to use a mixture 
of one part Portland cement, two parts 
sand, and three parts pebbles or broken 
stone. Where the soil is well drained, 
and there is less danger of seepage, a 
mixture of one part cement, two and 
one-half parts sand, and four parts 
broken stone or gravel will be satisfac- 
tory. Clean, well-graded sand should 
be used ranging in size up to one-fourth 
inch. The pebbles or crushed stone 
should be hard, clean and well graded, 
and should range in size from one-fourth 
inch up to one and one-half inches, or 
larger stones can be used, this depending 
on the thickness of the foundation wall. 

As for quantity of water, this will 
depend on whether the sand and gravel 
are wet or dry, in a measure, but gener- 
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ally ina 1 :244:4 mix between six and 
seven gallons of water per sack of ce- 
ment will usually give the right consis- 
tency. If you use too much water and 
have a sloppy mixture, the concrete job 
will be much weakened and too little 
water also results in a wall of lessened 
strength and a wall that will be rela- 
tively porous. Just enough water should 
be added to the mix to get the material 
in a plastic, easily workable condition. 





A DAIRY RATION 


Please give me the best and 
cheapest balanced ration for dairy 
cows and growing stock. Feed 
prices are as follows: Corn, 70 
cents; bran, $1.55; shorts, $1.85; 
linseed oilmeal, $2.75, and cotton- 
seed meal, $2.25. 

We grind corn and cob together. 
Our hay is alfalfa with some crab 
grass, or clover and crab grass. 
—S. S. F., Mo. 


A common practice is to, feed 
about one pound daily of alfalfa, 
clover, or other legume hay, and 
three pounds daily of silage for 
each 100 pounds live weight. With 
such an allowance of roughage feed 
about one pound of grain for each 
three to three and one-half pounds 
of milk produced if the milk is of 
high test, and about one pound for 
each three and one-half to four 
pounds of milk if it is of relatively 
low test. 

In such a case a very suitable 
ration may consist of four parts of 
ground corn, four parts of ground 
oats, two parts of wheat bran, one 
part of cottonseed meal or linseed 
oilmeal if the alfalfa or clover is of 
relatively low quality or mixed with 
a considerable quantity of other 


grasses or hay. 
(See page 48) 











MISREPRESENTED PROPERTY 


‘aE pastured three heifers 
on my place and said he would 
sell them to me on my note of seven 
months at 8 percent for $125. I agreed 
and papers were made out. He was to 
take a mortgage on the heifers. In 
the chattel mortgage they were de- 
scribed as one being all right, but the 
other two were not quite two-year-olds 
but would be early in the spring, he 
said, and so they were described as two- 
year-olds. I later found out from this 
man’s son that they were yearlings in 
December. Do I have to keep them till 
the note is due and then lose the pas- 
turage if Ido not want them?’”’—C.E:S. 

If by reason of the’ heifers being 
younger than they were represented to 
be they are not worth what stock of the 
age they were represented to be would 
be worth, you are entitled to either 
rescind the trade and charge for pas- 
turage, or you can keep the heifers and 
enforce a claim against the seller for the 
amount of the difference in value above 





mentioned. The latter would be the 
better plan. If the seller holds the note 
when it becomes due you can claim a 
deduction, but if he should sell the note 
to some person who does not know of 
your claim, you would have to pay the 
full face of the note and enforce your 
claim directly against the seller.— 
A. L. H.S. 


STRAW LOFT POULTRY HOUSE 


E have built a Missouri type 

poultry house with a straw loft. 
The question comes up as to whether the 
loft ought to be filled clear to the roof 
with straw or if simply a layer of straw 
a foot or so deep is sufficient.—Mrs. 
E. E. L., Ind. 

The usual practice is to have merely 
six or eight inches or perhaps a foot of 
straw over the floor of the loft of the 
poultry house. This will be enough to 
act as an insulator, entirely prevent 
draft and other undesirable features, 
yet permit ventilation. 


PAINT ON BASEMENT FLOOR 


E have a cement floor in the base- 

ment which is dry but it dusts up a 
little. We tried painting, but the paint 
will not stick. What would you advise? 
—T. F. H., Nebr. 

All dirt, sand, etc., should be brushed 
from the floor, and any efflorescence of 
salts apparent on the surface should be 
scraped off, and the floor very thoroly 
swept. Wash the floor with a mixture of 
three pounds of zinc sulphate in one 
gallon of water. Apply this on a dry 
day and allow it to stand three or four 
days before applying paint. Ordinary 
paint could be used altho it should carry 
more oil and turpentine thinner than 
you would use on wooden surfaces. Also 
cement floors may be treated with a 
chemical hardener such as those sold by 
builders’ materials companies. Follow 
the directions on the container in which 
such material comes. 


ALFALFA FOR WINTER GREEN 
FEED 


WE have always fed sprouted oats 
when we had a smaller flock, but 
this year we have increased the size of 
the flock, and it is impossible to have 
enough room for sprouting oats. Is there 
anything that can be used in the place 
of sprouted oats for winter green feed?— 
G. R. S., Nebr. 

In a case where it is difficult to supply 
green feed like sprouted oats to a large 
number of hens it is a very good plan 
to add some alfalfa meal to the ration. 
The mash may carry about 10 percent, 
by weight, of alfalfa meal with excellent 
results from the standpoint of the hens. 


My precept to all who build is, that 
the owner should be an ornament to 
the house, and not the house to the 
owner.—Cicero. 
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FARMING 


WINTER DANGERS 


which may easily cost more than 
a whole year’s supply of oil 





CRANKCASE “ 


weather operation may be hard on 
the engine of your automobile or 
motor truck. Repair expense may pile up. 


E. PERIENCE teaches you that cold- 


But do you know the cause of most 
winter engine troubles? Do you know 
the remedy? 


Poor or incorrect winter oil in 
your crankcase speeds wear— 
perhaps 25%. 


Poor or incorrect winter oil 
prevents quick engine response 
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Mobiloil Arctic 


should be used in Winter (below 32°F.) 
in all cars marked *. 





have gone into this perplexing problem 
from all angles. Through the accuracy of 
their recommendations and the engineer- 
ing margin of safety it assures, Mobiloil 
has become the most popular oil in Canada, 
Norway, Sweden and other countries 
where cold is severe. 


The engine in your automo- 
tive equipment has been ana- 
lyzed by these experts under 
all extremes of temperature. The 
Mobiloil Chart tells you exactly 
which grade of Mobiloil pro- 





to the starter. Your batteries 


PASSENGER CARS 


1927 


1926 


vides adequate lubrication and 





may need recharging frequently. 


Buick 


In winter, due to more fre- | @efne” 


quent use of the choke in start- 
ing, extra gasoline slips by your 
piston rings to dilute your crank- 
case oil—perhaps as much as a 
pint in a few difficult starts. 


Chevrolet 
Chrysler 4-cy/ 


Erskine 
“Essex 
Flint 
Hudson 
Hupmobile 
Jordan... 
La Salle 


Eight hours of cold weather | Sz... 


driving may put a tumblerful 
of water into your crankcase. 
How? Water vapor, a product 
of gasoline combustion, passes 
the rings and is condensed on 


Moon 
Nash 
Oakland 
Oldsmobile . 


the cold walls of your crankcase | Pene* 
before your engine becomes | $;\; 
heated. ba ae 


Auburn all ex< ig Models 4-44 €9 6-66 
Chandler exc cept Special Six... 


Dodge Brothers , 
Elecar all except Models 6-65 & 4 cyl. 


Marmon 8-cy!.. . 


Overland & Overland Whippet , 

Packard Six ... - 
” Eight .. 

DE 565 ok 

Peerless Models 60, 80 9 Eight. 





Willys-Knight. .............005+ : 


“@eeeneeeeeaeeenneeeeeeeneeeenennenennee 








“ee enneneen 


“sear 





1925 1924 

. F brings utmost relief from hard 
: : starting, rapid wear and crank- 
: - case dilution. 

a This chart is approved by 609 
; . manufacturers of automobiles, 
. $ motor trucks, farm tractors and 
a other automotive equipment. 

ie Your nearby Mobiloil dealer 
fa has the complete Mobiloil 
. ; Chart. He will give you a sub- 
+ |e stantial discount on orders for 
. ° barrels and half-barrels of 
‘|e Mobiloil. He also has the 
+ | s | newly-designed 10-gallon drum 
ss which may give you a sufficient 
* | ¢ | supply of winter oil for your 





car, truck or tractor. 





How to avoid winter 
troubles 


Many cars require different oil 
in winter than they use in sum- 
mer. The Mobiloil Engineers 
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If your car is not listed above, consult the 
complete Mobiloil Chart at Mobiloil deal- 
ers’ for your winter grade of Mobiloil. 






When you turn to Mobiloil 
you do not buy a cheap oil. But 
you do buy the most economi- 
cal lubrication. 


Mobiloil 


Arctic 








VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


MAIN BRANCHES: (ew York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Gity, Dallas. 
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cuibs From a Farmer’s 





E are 

think- 
ing strongly 
at our house 
of Santa Claus 
and his coming. 
Dick is positive that 
he will come and his 
efforts to be good, 
when he thinks 
about it, are almost 
pathetic. Half the 
fun of the season is 
just in playing the game. It is a joy 
that holds long after you come to note 
the difference in size between Santa’s 
belt line and thesizeof the chimney hole. 

* . * 





Last year the package on Dick’s tree 
that brought him the most joy was a 
sandwich carefully wrapped and labeled 
for his dog, Skip. It was proof absolute 
that Santa was real and thoughtful and 
it brought the added joy of unwrapping 
it and passing it on to his partner. We 
laugh at a child’s sense of values, but are 
we right? Are not things valuable in 
proportion-to the joy they bring rather 
than in regard to their cost in money 
and effort? 

* * * 
I AM going to interest myself this 
coming yearin some barley. Itseems 
to produce more feed to the acre than 
oats. I am anxious to find out more 
about this new smooth-awned barley 
developed by the Minnesota experiment 
station. If it has the yielding quality 
that the better bred rough-bearded 
barleys have, as they claim, it is going 
to widely increase the barley acreage. 
The principal objection to the crop has 
been the “‘scratch’’ of the beards. Farm- 
ers of Cerro Gordo county obtained a 
supply of the seed last spring, but I 
have not been able to go over and learn 
their results. 
* * * 

We have found tixat we have to pro- 
tect our grapevines every winter to 
prevent the rabbits from eating them. 
lam told it is best tolay them down and 
cover them with dirt just before the 
ground freezes. It happens tho that 
we are so often husking corn at that 
particular time that it is easier for us 
to cover them some thawing day with 
straw or cornstalks. It answers the 
purpose and can be done much later. 

* * * 


Last fall in the flower garden at Ames 
I learned that Globe Amaranth was the 
name of the clover-like everlastings that 
I especially liked in winter bouquets. Of 
course, | should have known this long 
ago but I did not. It is only the ignorant 
that so frequently have the joy of dis- 
covery. It seems that such joy will be 
mine for a lifetime. ; 

* * * 

It is butchering season again. We like 
to get our beef killed early in the winter. 
I love a good steak. Frying may not 

ass as the best way of preparing meat, 
But I will take an oceasional steak any- 
way. They say it is strictly an American 





Note Book 


By GEORGE GODFREY 


dish. If so, I am a one-hundred-percent 
American in regard to my diet. This 
insipid soup meat that you often are 
offered as “‘Swiss steak’’ is as near a 
blank as meat can be. Outside of being 
tender it has nothing. Canned beef, 


when right, is much better. 
* * * 


WE have been upagainst an outbreak 
of contagious abortion in our cows 
this fall. Several years ago we had a 
round with thesame thing and finished up 
with two healthy cows left. This time 
we did not dally so long before we began 
isolating the affected cows and I do 
not think our loss will be as heavy. Our 
lan has been to separate from the 
herd and feed out for market every indi- 
vidual that we have any cause to sus- 
picion in regard to this disease. I think 
it came to us thru some bred heifers 
that we put into a neighbor’s pasture. 
There were cows and heifers from three 
or four herds in there and our heifers 
began aborting soon after we got them 
home in the fall. Since our former experi- 
ence we have been very careful about 
bringing anything onto the place that 
we did not feel certain was free from 
this disease and it makes me feel foolish 
to let so easy a method of contamina- 
tion slip past me unthought of. Of 
course, it is not a loss like hog cholera 
may bring, but it is always a loss to have 
to market good breeding animals, espe- 
cially when they are as hard to replace 
as now. 
. se 8 
CX day when I was rather dis- 
couraged and blue over this thing I 
met afriend who was telling of a little girl 
that was going blind. Everything that 
could be done, apparently, had been 
tried to no avail. Gradually she was 
losing her sight and the little tot could 
not understand it but kept saying 
“Daddy, it is all getting dark.’’ I wiped 
the grouch off my feet right there and 
felt ashamed of myself for ever feeling 
that way. I had lost nothing but a few 
dollars and some cows. Here was some 
real sorrow. I thought what it would 
mean to us if that had been our young- 
ster and I realized how selfish it is to 
grumble about the irritations we have 
in life as long as those things really vital 
to our happiness are untouched. 
ok + * 

We find that an older animal well 
fattened makes a much better canned 
product than any baby beef. It holds 
its flavor better and stands the cooking 
process better. In fact, such beef, well 
seared before processing, is equal or 
better any time than the average roast 
we can get at the market. Baby beef 
sounds fine but it lacks the flavor to 
make the taste as fine as the name. 

* * * 


It used to be quite a chore to keep 
enough mash mixed up for the chickens. 





I had to continually be re 
minded if I kept up my end ot 
the chicken business. Last yea 
I began mixing it up in triple 
box amounts and that keeps things 
going fine. We get a load of one-half 
wheat and oats mixture and one-half 
shelled corn ground fine and then add 
to it the necessary tankage, bonemeal., 
limestone, or whatever the season de- 
mands to complete the mash. 
* * * 

Somehow we did not get our apples 
all free from worms. I thought I was 
spraying right on the dot, too. At least, 
I followed faithfully the suggestions 
sent out thru the farm bureau. We did 
clean up nearly all of the oystershell] 
scale and undoubtedly improved our 
apple crop a long ways. .Anyhow, when 
we do find a worm hole my conscience 
does not hurt me and probably the re- 
sult will be still better next season if 
there is any cumulative effect from con- 
tinued spraying. 

* * * 
Fr was quite a grind to be continually 
making alfalfa hay last summer. It 
crowded us in corn plowing and it 
bothered us in threshing, but now there 
is a feeling of real joy as winter settles 
down to know that the barn is full to the 
roof of as good hay as grows out of 
doors. Each year I grow and feed alfalfa 
the more enthusiastic I become for it. 
If a farm will grow ‘it, it is a waste of 
good land to bother with othe: hay 
crops and if it will not grow it, success- 
ful farming will necessitate enough lime 
and manure to make it grow. 
* * * 

When the corn husking is all finished, 
one feels on top for the winter. It 
usually is the finish of the year’s field 
work. There is not another machine 
on the farm that I get the satisfaction 
out of that I do the husking machine. 
Probably that is due to the fact that 
it is the only machine that has been 
developed in my time to replace a big 
hand job. Anyhow, it has taken all the 
dread out of facing a big corn harvest 
in the fall. 

* * * 

I like the custom of sending and re- 
ceiving Christmas cards. It is a fine 
remembrance of a lasting friendship and 
yet carries with it no financial burden or 
obligation. It always hurts to hear any- 
one refer to Christmas as a time of 
“swapping presents.’’ That kills all the 
Christmas spirit. As Lowell says in 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, “The gift 
without the giver is bare.’”’ I want 
my Christmas time to be glorified with 
happy thoughts of kind friends, happy 
home folks, and a loving Heavenly 
Father. 


The sum of $4,500 in premium money 
was divided between cream producers 
in eight southwestern Indiana counties 
since April. This premium was possible 
as a result of a regular cream grading 
plan. 























Golden Texaco flows . . . flows at zero . . . flows 
freely when many motor oils lag dangerously. 


Brief starting seconds—the short time you 
spend “‘warming up”’ a cold engine—may cause 
more harm than hours of high-speed driving. 
For motor oil must flow and feed instantly, else 
pistons ride cylinder walls rough-shod, and 
metal grips metal harshly—destructively. 
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with an engine that defies the cold 


Only an oil as alert as Texaco—free of par- 
affin wax, of tars and cylinder stock, free of all 
cold-sluggish substances—can give instant pro- 
tection. No matter how cold the engine may be, 
Texaco Motor Oil never hesitates. 


Stop at any Texaco Service Station—the Red 
Star and Green T identifies it. Insist upon the 
correct grade of Texaco Motor Oil. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXACO 


CLEAN CLEAR GOLDEN 


MOTOR OIL 
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WINTER PROTECTION FOR 
ALFALFA 


THEN alfalfa is grown in the humid 
sections of the cornbelt, its winter 
treatment is an important item in carry- 
ing thru a vigorous and successful stand. 
In many a field the plants are heaved 
out of the ground during the early 
thawing weather, often the entire plant 
with 12 or 15 inches of the main root 
may be found lying on the surface. 
These plants, of course, are dead. Lift- 
ing the plants only an inch or two in- 
jures them, materially sets back the 
growth, or perhaps weakens them so that 
they eventually die. 
We have observed these results in 
many fields in Iowa—one of the dis- 
couraging features 
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is tuberous. Due to the accumulation 
of food in the tuberous root, the plant 
gets an early start in the spring, when 
it is most dangerous, another argument 
for not turning cattle into the woods 
until the grass has gotten a good start. 
The chances are that cattle will not eat 
larkspur in the presence of more desir- 
able foliage. The plant is poisonous to 
cattle and horses but not to sheep and 
heavily infested pastures can be grazed 
early with sheep to decrease the stand of 
larkspur. 

The usual symptoms of larkspur 
poisoning are nausea, weakness, free 
flowing of saliva at the mouth, twitching 
of the muscles of the sides and legs, fol- 
lowed by convulsions and death. Poi- 
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Illinois saves many heavy lifts and does 
things that would otherwise require two 
men. 

For example, the removal of the rack 
from the wagon ordinarily requires two 
men and it is a heavy job at that. With 
the hoist he is able to remove the rack 
alone and with practically no lifting. 
One end of the rack is raised by means 
of the hoist and is swung over until it 
can be lowered onto the supporis lo- 
cated alongside of-a shed. The hoist is 
then removed to the front ena of the 
rack and the operation repeated. The 
erection of the supports to receive the 
rack when not in use are simple to make 
and inexpensive. 

The hoist is constructed of 2x 4’s 

with a cross-bar 
at. the base and 





of growing alfalfa. 
The immediate 
remedy is to find 
something that 
will check the al- 
ternate freezing 
and thawing of the 
ground. Most of 
the successful 
growers have 
found that coarse 
straw or manure 
gives the best pro- 
tection and at the 
same time will fur- 
nish plant food 
that will stimulate 
a& more rapid ‘ 
growth in the 














stiffeners above. A 
rope sheave is se- 
cured at the top 
and a drum with 
ratchet is mounted 
in the frame. The 
rope is provided 
with a hook to 
facilitate attach- 
ing to the object to 
be lifted.—C. GC. 
H., Ill. 


BOOKS 
Among the Danes, 
by Knight. With 
their very exist- 
ence as a natior 








spring. Coarse, 

strawy manure ap- 

plied at the rate of 

10 or 12 loads per acre acts as a carpet 
on the ground, keeping in the frost 
during the first warm days, and thus 
holding a more uniform temperature. 
The manure may be applied any time 
after the ground freezes, or even after 
it is covered with snow. 

In a non-acid and well-drained soil 
alfalfa plants will live for many years 
where winter-killing does not take 
place. Good surface as well as good un- 
der-drainage are important. But even 
where these conditions are supplied, 
snow or rains, or sleet, often form layers 
of ice, shutting off the circulation of air 
to the roots. This condition is respon- 
sible for the loss of much alfalfa. Coarse 
manure or coarse, strawy material of 
any kind, will materially help to check 
this. It provides the breathing places, 
the air, so necessary to maintain the life 
of alfalfa or sweet clover roots. This 
treatment is more essential on young 
stands, but it will be found to be a profit- 
able investment on any field.—A. A. B., 
lowa. 


DWARF LARKSPUR 


HERE are a number of species of 

larkspur that cause heavy losses of 
cattle on western grazing lands, par- 
ticularly during the spring. The dwarf 
larkspur is an eastern relative found in 
clay soils and open woods from the high- 
lands of Georgia to Pennsylvania and 
westward to Minnesota and Arkansas. 
Stock losses from this species have been 
especially reported from Kentucky, 
Indiana, Ohio and North Carolina. 

The dwarf larkspur is a handsome 
species with spurred flowers that are 
usually blue but oceasionally white. The 
foliage reminds one of the leaves of a 
buttercup while the base of the plant 





Root, leaf and flowers of dwarf larkspur 


soned animals usually stagger consider- 
ably and fall a number of times. When 
they arise, the quivering of the muscles 
is a very prominent and characteristic 
symptom.—A. A. Hansen, Ind. 


A HANDY HOIST 


R. ELIOT of Harvard university 

once said, ‘“‘A human being should 

never do what a machine can be made to 
do.”’ 

















How the hoist is used to lift hayracks 


There are countless things that can be 
done much more -easily by a machine 
or with the aid of a simple device. In 
the accompanying photograph is shown 
a simple hoist with which E. Bishop of 





threatened, the 
Danish people 
, aes might wel! have 
given up in despair. Instead they laid a 
new foundation and built up their coun- 
try so well they are now a shining ex- 
ample for all. Folk high schools which 
renewed the love of country and built 
a class consciousness among the farmers 
get the credit for the change. Conditions 
in a country about one-fourth the size of 
Iowa are, of course, quite different from 
those in the United States. We can all 
learn at least one valuable lesson from 
the Danes, however. They are so 
trained and organized as to be quickly 
adjustable to changed circumstances 
Should the market for one product fail, 
their entire energy is immediately 
focused on producing some other prod- 
uct. The author also points out the 
weak points in the Danish organization, 
which makes the Dane a human being 
rather than a superman as many other 
writers have pictured him. University 
of North Carolina Press. 


The Farm, by Davenport. This might 
be called a soils book written on a very 
broad basis. Dean Davenport discusses 
fertility, legumes and the other factors 
involved in soil management, but he 
does it with a threefold objective: What 
nature has done to make farming profit- 
able; what man must do to make it 
profitable and permanent; what interest 
society must take in the enterprise. A 
timely book very much worthwhile. 
MacMillan Company. 


Alfalfa hay is the key to success in 
raising fall pigs according to the South 
Dakota agricultural college. Use a mix- 
ture of 50 pounds of tankage, 25 pounds 
of linseed oilmeal, and 25 pounds of 
chopped alfalfa hay as a supplement for 
yellow corn in winter. 
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Fordson power baling hay 





THIS applies to your own 
work as well as to the help you 
hire. Use power and every 
man’s time is more productive. 


The pioduction per man on 
the average American farm is 
wl4 times greater than on the 
average Italian farm, because 
the American uses 2 horse- 
power, while the Italian uses 
only 1/5 horse-power. The 
average Nebraska farmer, 
using 4.7 horse-power, pro- 
duces 20 times as much as the 
Italian and 4 times as much 
as the American. 


Farming without mechan- 
ical power has never been 
more expensive—more waste- 
ful—then now. From plowing 
to |.arvesting, a Fordson will 
cut «osis practically in half. 
Plowing, disking, harrowing. 
Planting. Cultivating. 

And ‘n addition to field 
work— your Fordson will 
furnish power wherever you 
need it. For threshing, saw- 
ing, baling hay, .pumping, 
grinding. And a Fordson—on 
belt or at the drawbar—is the 
cheapest power any farmer 
can use. 

Let the nearest Ford dealer 
show you how Fordson power 
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POTATOES ? 


THIS potato grower, with a Ford- 
on, saves $7.51 an acre over his 
former ce: st: with horses. 

—he plows his land in almost 
half the time . . . and saves 7lc 
per acre! 

—he doubie disks and pulver- 
izes it in nearly half the time 
e« » e and saves 85c an acre! 

—he plants his potatoes in a 
fifth the time . . . and saves 
65c an acre! 


—he gives them five cultiva- 
tions in abou’ a third the time 
- « e and saves $2.82 an acre! 
He sprays in a fifth the time 
» « « and saves 45c an acre! 

—then he digs the crop in a 
fifth the time and hauls it up 
in a fourth . . . and saves $2.03 
an acre on these two jobs! 
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will increase profits on your 
own farm. Thousands of 
farmers are cutting costs with 
Fordsons. They are farming 
so much more cheaply than 
the average horse farmer that 
they will make money when 
he is losing it. . . . Think it 
over. You are probably pay- 
ing for a Fordson now .. . 
without having it. 


The Fordson is the easiest 
tractor to run and take care of 
ever built. Any man who can 
drive a team can handle your 
Fordson. It operates on kero- 
sene or gasoline. There are 
no oil nor water pumps. It 
has three speeds forward. A 
low speed for unusual pulls. 
The main “work” gear, which 
plows at 2 to 3 miles per hour. 
And a high speed of about 7 
miles per hour for moving 
quickly from job to job. The 
reverse gear is used for hitch- 
ing up to implements and 
turning in cramped spaces. 

The Fordson weighs 2750 
Ibs. with tanks full. It will 
turn in a 21-foot circle. Sandy 
soil can be easily worked. 


And near you is a Ford 
service dealer with mechanics 
to take care of any service 
need. Parts are always in stock 
—at low prices. Labor is fig- 
ured on a flat-rate basis—you 
can know in advance what any 
job will cost. Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit, Mich, 
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Knowledge of production alone 
may make a man a slave. 

Knowledge of distribution alone 
may make a man a plutocrat. 

Knowledge of consumption alone 
may make a man a parasite. 

Knowledge of all three makes a 
man an effective citizen of democ- 
racy.—Glenn Frank. 











BROKEN RENTAL CONTRACTS 


A FARM owner signs a lease of his 
place for the years 1927, 1928 and 
1929, but before the tenant takes pos- 
session the landlord finds he has a 
chance to sell, or, for some other reason, 
he wants to back out of the contract and 
does so. What damages, if any, are 
recoverable in the courts by the tenant, 
who objects to the calling off of the 
lease? 

Ina very recent case, the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court seems to have decided this 
question in line with what all the courts 
thruout the country hold. It was de- 
cided that the damages are to be meas- 
ured by the difference, if any, in the 
amount agreed to be paid as rent and the 
greater fair rental value of the premises. 
In other words, if the tenant has agreed 
to pay more rent than the place is 
worth, or as much as it is worth, he loses 
nothing in being prevented from taking 
possession. The tenant is not entitled to 
recover on the theory of lost profits, but 
he can show what the land would prob- 
ably have yielded, as a basis for enabling 
the court to determine what was the 
fair rental value of the property. Refer- 
ring to proof that the tenant made in 
this case, concerning what a stand of 
alfalfa would have yielded, the court 
said: 

“The value of the alfalfa was not 

. . the measure of the rental value of 
the land; but the tenant was entitled to 
cut and appropriate it, and the probable 
yield of the crop and its value was there- 
fore a proper circumstance to consider 
in determining what the rental value 
of the land was, its condition considered 
at the time the lease was made. So, 
also, was the probable productivity of 
the land in corn, the crop which was 
subsequently planted; and when these 
are all considered, we conclude that the 
lease for the three-year period of its 
duration was worth $300 more than the 
agreed price.’”’—A. L. H. 8 


DO YOUR HEADLIGHTS 
FLICKER? 


N locating automobile head light 
trouble it is well to bear this simple 
yet positive fact in mind: all head light 
troubles are caused by loose, poor, or 
broken connections. A burnt-out head 
light bulb is a broken connection. A 
rusty connection to the ground is a poor 
connection, and an improperly tight- 
ened feed wire on the ammeter, or junc- 
tion block, is a loose connection. 

If one head light goes out, look for a 
burnt-out bulb. If both of them go out 
at the same time, look for trouble in the 
wires, and do not install new bulbs until 
you locate the trouble. 

If your starter works, the trouble is 
not in the battery but there is a loose, or 
broken connection at the switch, am- 
meter, or junction block. 

When head lights flare up and go out 
when the engine is running, the trouble 
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can usually be traced to a loose connec- 
tion at the battery, or ammeter. This 
allows the “‘juice’’ from the generator to 
be thrown into the lights thus burning 
them out. 

A loose connection at the switch, or 
junction block, usually causes the lights 
to flicker and go out, but not burn out. 

A poor ground connection, due to a 
loose head lamp, can also cause this 
trouble altho it usually causes the light 
to burn dim. Lights burning dim may 
also be caused by one of the lead wires 
to the light being shorted against the 
metal frame of the car. If a discharged 
battery is the cause of this trouble, it 
will be evidenced by the fact that the 
starter will refuse to turn the motor 
over. 

If one of the lights flickers, or goes 
out, and the light is found to be good 
examine the connecting wires to the plug 
and see that the brass contacts make a 
good connection to those in the socket, 
and if not build little mounds of solder 
on these, and on the contacts of the 
light bulb to insure perfect contact.— 
G. F.S., Ill. 


WHICH GATE WILL SAG? 


FRE sagging of doors with braces set 
at different angles and the advan- 
tage of the tensile strength of wood over 
the compression strength was shown in 
some recent tests conducted by the Iowa 
state college. 

The popular opinion is that gate No. 
1 would stand the greatest strain. Gate 
No. 2 looks like it would pull loose and 
sag more easily, 

A weight of 700 pounds was hung at 
the outer corner of the gates, which 





Fig 1 Fig 2 


were hinged well up from the floor, for 
a forty-hour period. At the end of that 
time gate No. 1 had sagged three- 
eighths of an inch; gate No. 2 had not 
sagged enough that it could be meas- 
ured. 

The weight was then increased to 
1,100 pounds. Under this load gate 
No. 1 sagged three-fourths of an inch 
and gate No. 2 sagged one-half inch, 
still showing the advantage of the brace 
in the position of the No. 2 gate. 

It was pointed out that for a duor 
that received considerable abuse, so that 
the nails would be likely to work loose, 
the brace in No. 1 would probably be 
better.—R. E. B., Iowa. 


REGISTER YOUR TRADEMARK 


i it pays some small manufacturer to 
use a trademark and register it,,why 
wouldn’t it pay a farmer to do the same 
thing? His investment is usually much 
greater than that of the manufacturer. 
If it pays the manufacturer to display 
his name and wares on a signboard, why 
wouldn’t it pay farmers to follow a 
similar idea? 

How many times have you driven by a 
farm where you saw great silos banked 
like a bodyguard behind big, gray barns, 
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and wondered who lived there and man- 
aged that place. No matter how fast 
the motorist may be going he is sure to 
see a sign painted on the side of a big 
barn or on a tall silo. Once I passed a 
farm where the owner had an electric 
light turned on the sign on his barn. 
The other day I drove by a forty-acre 
orchard and there was no sign anywhere 
to tell who the owner was or how to 
reach him when I was ready to order 
some fruit. 

Farmers who want to name their farm 
and protect that name may do so by 
having the name registered with the 
department of agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C. In many states there is a law 
which permits them to have their farm 
name recorded at the county court- 
house by paying a fee of $1. Do you 
know of one successful merchant in 
town who does not have his name or the 
name of his business or both displayed 
prominently on his place of business 
and probably on the countryside as 
well? 


HOSE who have named their farms 

find a great deal of satisfaction in it. 
The name lends new dignity to the place 
where the farmer and his family live and 
work. It stimulates new pride, and it is 
a valuable asset in advertising products 
from that farm, whether they are pure- 
bred livestock, fruit, fresh eggs, butter- 
milk, or pure seeds. A good trade name 
is just as essential in agricultural selling 
as in any other line. 

The farmer has a great deal of latitude 
in choosing a name. It may be based on 
the family name; on some peculiar 
natural characteristic of the farm, as its 
woods, or rocks, or streams, or glens; 
on some historical incident connected 
withthe place; or, it may be a fanciful, 
invented name. However, the more 
nearly it is peculiar to the particular 
farm the better. 

If a barn is built on a slope and the 
roof slopes toward the road this makes 
an ideal signboard. The farm name 
spelled out with rocks on a hillside close 
to the road is another attractive sign- 
board. Something that is different and 
unusual is always attractive and effec- 
tive. 

Perhaps you have heard the story 
about the eggs. The duck lays a larger 
egg than the hen but duck eggs do not 
sell for any more than hen eggs. Some 
say the reason is that the duck lays her 
egg and waddles off and says nothing 
about it but when the hen lays an egg 
she advertises the fact to the whole 
countryside and therefore hen eggs sell 
for as much as duck eggs.—V. W. M.., 
lowa 


A SURPLUS OF FARM CROPS IS— 


Le perendaig eg that everybody wel- 
comes but the fellows who pro- 
duce it. 

Something that the president of the 
United States did not have to worry 
about in New England. 

Something that we must have some- 
times if we are always to have enough. 

One more thing that can be blamed on 
the weather.—G. F. J. 


“Field Experiments with Seed Corn 
Treatments and Crop Stimulants.” 
Bulletin No. 218, University of Ne 
braska, Lincoln. 

















Are Trained and | 


Equipped to 


Save You Money fF 
and Serve You J | 


Better 


Firestone has added thousands of the 
world’s best tire dealers to its great distrib- 
uting organization during the past year. 
Thousands more are seeking the Firestone 
dealer franchise for this coming year. 


This is significant to car owners because 
it means more convenient and better ser- 
vice, and is just another evidence of the 
leadership and quality of Firestone Tires. 


Besides the tremendous consumer de- 
mand, there are other reasons for this ever 
increasing preference for Firestone among 
the best tire dealers of the country. 


A few important reasons are that for 27 
years the name Firestone has stood for the 
highest quality and value in tires; Firestone 
workers are all stockholders and take per- 
sonal pride in producing the best and most 
uniform products; Firestone sells tires only 
through regular established dealers, 
the outstanding tire merchants in 
every community; this great manufac- 


turing organization—controlling raw ‘The 


of Quality 


materials in primary markets, having 
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148 branches and warehouses, assuring 
fresh, clean stocks and quick, efficient 
distribution—is behind every dealer; and 
Firestone Dealers know tire construction 
and tire service, having been trained at 
Dealer Educational Meetings and Tire Re- 
pair Schools in Firestone factories and in 
principal branch cities. 

Firestone Dealers have the latest equip- 
ment, the knowledge—the Firestone spirit 
and idea of service. No otherdealer can give 
you the same values and serve you so well. 

Firestone Dealers have lines of tires to 
meet the purse and requirements of every 
car owner. Besides the Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Tires and Steam-Welded Tubes of 
the highest quality obtainable, theyl:ave the 
rugged, serviceable Oldfield Tires and the 
low-priced Courier Tires, all manufactured 
in the world-renowned, economical Fire- 
stone factories and carrying the Man- 
ufacturers’ Standard Tire Warranty. 
There is a Firestone Dealer near you to 
vz take care of your requirements, save 
you money and serve you better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


, 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . Gorse, 
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Offers Greater 
Prosperity 








Cost - Greater Yield 
for Your Crops-Lower 
~++#++ Lower Taxes 


If these advantages appeal to you, mail 
coupon below for free illustrated literature. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
To nearest Canadian Government Information Bureau: 


Omaha, Neb.—A. E. Pilkie, 1313 Farnam St. 
Kansas City, Mo.—M. J. Johnstone, 2025 Main St. 
Great Falls, Mont.—Geo. A. Cook, 104 Central Ave. 
Syracuse,N. Y.—C. E. S. Smith, 301 E. Genesee St. 


Please send me free Illustrated Booklets on Farm Opportunities in Canada. 
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Experts, investigators for Farm Papers, and those who know, 
all agree that seed corn is badly damaged and that the onlysafe 
way to be sure you will have good seed corn for next year’s 
planting is to test it now before you sellit or feed it. Make 
sure now. Don’t wait until the last minute and then be 
forced to buy your seed at a high price. You can make money, 
save money, and insure your next year’s crop by using an 


Ideal Corn Tester || (hy wl 

























i 
The safest, surest, quickest, and best tester on the market. Soy SAI ‘ 
Endorsed by corn experts everywhere. Easier and better than $22 2 
any other method. Every kernel gets exactly the same test. Easy aN ry 
to operate. The Ideal Corn Tester will help you increase the x 
yield and profit on each acre. Pays for itself twenty times over “g'eee 





in one season. Thousands of Ideals are used everywhere. The 

price is so low and the results so sure that you cannot afford 
to gamble on any other method. 

Seed Corn MUST Be Tested 

This Year 2 

Get a tester at once, so as to get your corn tested before us o s 

your heavy spring work begins. . 

Write for free circulars and prices ee as 

< 


NATIONAL MFG. & STAMPING CO., ES: 


DES MOINES, IOWA 5 
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DIVERSIFIED FARMING BEST 


WHE in every community there 
are to be found some examples of 
outstanding success with some type of 
specialized farming, diversified produc- 
tion has been more profitable on average 
farms during the last ten years. The 
cow-sow-hen program, with various 
crops grown to furnish all of the feed 
needed, has shown better results than 
one-track methods. 

In 1925 and 1926 farmers with chick- 
ens, butterfat, hogs and eggs to sell re- 
ceived from 40 to 80 percent more for 
their products than they received dur- 
ing the five pre-war years ending in 1914. 
On the other hand, farmers who raised 
and sold corn, beef cattle, hay and oats 
during the same period received only 
from 2 to 28 percent more than during 
the years before the war, showing that 
the products of the cow, the sow and 
the hen have turned in the greatest 
profit. 

Diversified farming means simply 
having more than one ship coming in. 
When storm or crop failure wrecks one, 
there are other sources of profit. But 
to work out a program of diversifica- 
tion that will reap the greatest profit 
requires much study on the part of the 
individual farmer. Some farms are not 
adapted to certain crops or livestock. 
On rough land, where the corn crop 
must be kept down and the principal 
feed come from hay and grass crops, 
hogs do not fit in. On such farms, sheep 
offer a good substitute for hogs as com- 
panions for the cows and hens. 

To make the program complete there 
must be plenty of pasture, either perma- 
nent or temporary pasture like rye, 
soybeans, rape or sweet clover. Bulky 
feed like corn silage and hay is needed, 
then all of the grain the stock will eat. 


| 7 I ‘HE most economical feed comesfrom 


legume crops, alfalfa, sweet clover, red 
clover and soybeans. With an abun- 
dance of this rich hay and a silo filled 
with silage, much of the feed problem 
is solved. Then, by growing corn and 
oats, as is done on many dairy farms, 
all that needs to be purchased is a pro- 
tein supplement like linseed oilmeal 
cottonseed meal or corn gluten feed. 

Diversified farming with a cow-sow- 
hen program builds up the soil thru 
the growth of legume crops, the use of 
the barnyard manure and the crop rota- 
tion which is easily fitted into the pro- 
gram. The only fertilizing elements re- 
moved from the farm are those con- 
tained in the cream, the eggs and the 
fat hogs that are sold.—C. F., Mo. 
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A CITY COUPLE SUCCEED AS 
FARMERS 


Continued from page 13 


time. He has a business office and desk. 
He manages. He can earn more money 
as manager than as laborer. He has 
three homes on Bostwick farm in which 
hired men live. These married workers 
get a week’s vacation with pay. Extra 
help is hired from town. And Mrs. 
Arbogast will not spoil her home life 
by keeping or feeding men. The extras 
must bring their lunch. They live only 
a mile and a half from town so the men 
use their own cars for transportation. 
The seeds raised are largely sold to 
seed dealers, thus simplifying sales. 
There is a 5,000-bushel granary in which 
are stored the special wheat and oats 
varieties grown. By raising just one 
variety of wheat and oats there can be 
no mixing, and by having his own 
threshing outfit, never doing work for 
anybody else, there is no chance to thus 
bring other varieties into his farm. The 








grain is elevated and cleaned by elec- | 


tricity. 
have to hire four men at $3.50 a day 
to put the grain in the bins were it not 
for the electric elevator. His feed 
grinder is also run by motor. 


‘THE poultry house is equipped with 
a clock device that turns on the lights 


early in the morning. This gives about | 


20 percent increase in egg production 


During threshing he would | 


when eggs are high. ‘Five cents worth | 


of electricity brings in a dollar in eggs,”’ 
Mr. Arbogast remarked. 
Mrs. Arbogast worked as hard as 


any farm woman when she first became | 
a farm woman. No doubt she worked | 


harder, for she was accustomed to 
modern conveniences and had to learn 
how to do without them. Now with a 
fine modern home containing bathroom, 
toilet, running hot and cold water under 


automatic pressure, gas range, electric | 


washer and mangler, vacuum cleaner, 


and electric refrigerator she enjoys farm | 


life so much she has no desire to go back 
to city life. ‘The best thing of all is the 
refrigerator,’’ she said. “‘Farmers espe- 
cially need an electric refrigerator for it 
saves the food better than an ordinary 


ice box, and of course if there is no | 


means of cooling other than down cellar 


or in a tank of cool water, the advantage | 


is very great.” 


“Would you rather give up electric | 


lights than the refrigerator?’’ I asked. 
“Yes, I would. I’ve cleaned kerosene 
lamps and I could do it again, but of 


course would not want to, yet I believe | 


the preservation of food is the most im- 
portant thing in the home.” 

I wish you women could see the 
Arbogast home. I think the workshop 
is just about right. The kitchen is in 
the front so it looks out to the road. The 
laundry is back of the kitchen. A big 
wide porch is fitted with couch’ and easy 
chairs, table and reading lamp. 

Country men go to the cities and win 
success because they enter a new field 
without the hindrances of familiarity. 
The same is true of city business men 
who move to the farm. They do things 
a born farmer would not think of doing, 
and thus often succeed where neighbors 
were sure failure would soon result. 
Business methods are more needed on 
the farms. Arbogast is an example of 


success by the application of business 
ern equipment, 


methods and m 
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Cows,hogs, poultry,-outdoors 
all winter! 


in Californ 1a 


Ir you come to California this winter you 
will see poultry ranches with thousands of 
hens out of doors in the warm sunshine, and 
an acre or two of flourishing kale alongside. 
We'll show you in midwinter, in the Great 
Valley, fine dairy herds grazing on the sixth 
or seventh crop of alfalfa, and hogs running 
free in the thick orchard cover-crops. 

An all-year growing climate, with some 
kind of crop growing or ripening every 
month in the year, is one of the chief reasons 
for California's $700,000,000 annual produc- 
tion in agriculture. 

And it is one of the reasons why Califor- 
nia cows produce, on the average, more 
butterfat per cow than any other state. But 
the reason why California dairymen get an 
average of 20% more for the butterfat they 
‘produce so plentifully is simply that there 
are not enough all ‘round farmers in Califor- 
nia to serve the growing population of our 
cities. We need more good farmers, with 
enough capital for a fair start. We have to 
go to other states every year to buy 22,000,- 
ooo pounds of butter to meet the shortage 
and for the same reason we need four times 
as many hogs as we are raising ourselves, 
besides enough more poultry to keep us from 
buying chickens by the carload from the 
middle-west. California prices are high 


enough to cover middle-western prices and 
the freight besides. 

The frostless belt of California's Great 
Valley continues for two hundred miles 
north of San Francisco. There you can see 
the earliest of oranges being gathered for 
Thanksgiving prices; olives worth a cent 
apiece at the packing house and not enough 
to go around; irrigated.cotton that yields 
twice as heavily per acre as the national 
average and sells at a premium of 3 to 5 cents 
for quality. Peaches, pears and other fruits 
that you buy in a can or carton grow by the 
hundred-million-dollars-worth in California's 
Great Valley and the smaller valleys on 
either side—part of the crop that makes 
California the third greatest agricultural 
state in America. 

Anywhere in the Great Valley, along the 
coast or in the hills, you can be almost sure 
of finding the pleasant California home and 
the farming opportunity you are looking for. 
There are good roads everywhere—s5,000 
miles in all, and 8,000 paved. Electricity is 
plentiful, and cheap. The mountains, the 
ocean and the big cities of San Francisco Bay, 
where a million people live, are but a short 
drive away. Your children will go to the fin- 
est rural schools in America. For all the fami- 
ly, California is a place ““where life is better.” 


There is a wealth of helpful information in this 84-page book, “Farming 
in California,” to enable you to plan your trip. It is authoritative, 
dependable information, published only by Californians Inc., a non- 
profit organization of citizens and business firms who are hel ping in the 
rapid development of their state. This coupon will bring you the 
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J ohn Morgan’s Trees Are His 


HE rays from a late after- 

noon sun struck horizontally 

thru a grove of stately trees, 
grid-ironing the clean ground of 
the woodlot with alternate columns of 
shade and sunlight. 

An old man moved haltingly between 
the long shadows, stopping frequently 
to lean on his cane and gaze into the 
green canopy above. Now he passed 
out from among the trees and trudged 
steadily down the driveway from the 
road toward the white-columned farm- 
house. Turning aside he seated himself 
on a rude bench and gazed out across 
the country before him into the land of 
the setting sun. How familar it all was! 
Each farmhouse in the distance, sur- 
rounded by its grove of trees; each hill- 
side and valley; the ribbon of woodland 
that marked the course of the muddy, 
winding river; fields of corn and wheat, 
meadow and pasture lands. Only their 
outlines were visible to his enfeebled 
eyes, but his memory supplied the de- 
tails of physiography, fence line and 
hedge. He could see the fields as he 
would be able blindfolded to see the 
image of an associate of sixty years, 
for he had ridden and tramped and 
worked over them for nearly that long. 
But the years had taken their toll of his 
once splendid physique and lately his 
travels had been limited to the immedi- 
ate surroundings of his own farm and 
grove. Yet he knew the Sunset country 
better for all that because in the sunset 
of his own life he had turned from con- 
templation of tomorrow’s problems and 
lived with memories of the past. And 


Monument 


By FRED MORRELL 


living thus in fancy had worked and 

tramped and ridden again, with old 

ga over the farms that lay before 
im. 

Now the old friends had passed; one by 
one they had “gone West.’’ John Mor- 
gan liked the phrase that had come into 
use during the World War to denote the 
passing of men over the Great Divide. 
Soon he would be going West, and if the 
land into which he would travel was 
thatof the golden sunset, with its peace 
and beauty and beloved scenes, he was 
content. 

There was no one to stay for now; 
one cannot at four score years make new 
friends, and it was not alone his human 
friends that were gone. Vividly memory 
took him back over the long lapse of 
years to the time when he first stood on 
this spot. Then he was as young and 
untrammeled in spirit as the waving 
grass land that stretched out before 
him on that spring morning when he 
had come to claim his homestead. 


beer prairie had sobered under its 
responsibility for production of food 
supplies to enrich the nation and help 
turn the wheels of progress. The years 
had tamed its wild spirit as they had the 
restless energy of the boy who had 
labored with them to raise wheat and 
corn and meat and children. 

Aye. John Morgan had done his 
share of the world’s work and he was 


lonely now for the country and 
the friends of his youth. His 
brown-haired bride for whom he 
had planned on that eventful 
day when he had chosen this site for 
their home, and who had toiled with 
him and shared his burdens, had gone 
into that Golden West years before. 
The house that he had built for her 
on the prairie was long since replaced 
by ‘the modern structure from which 
floated out to him the strains of music 
played bya band in a nearby city. 


IS children too. The boys who had 

helped in the latter transformation 
of the prairie and who had worked and 
played and rejoiced with him in its pro- 
duction. Gone into the great world out- 
side, and their sisters with them. Was 
there anything left? Anything there 
ashehadmadeit? Anything that would 
stay on as a tangible monument to the 
work of John Morgan’s own hands? 
Ah, yes. Onething;—the trees. Hehad 
planted them. He had driven over the 
crude road to the railway station thirty 
miles away and brought back the tiny 
trees. He had held, and his first team 
had pulled the plow that broke the sod 
for them. He had dug the holes and 
planted them and carried with his own 
hands the water to give them a start. 
He had worked with the grove later 
to supply fuel and fence posts and 
farm timbers. In winter time he had 
worked with the trees to make comfort- 
able the sheep and pigs and cattle that 
had made success possible. The trees 
had sheltered the (Continued on page 30 
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Recipe 
for becoming a successful 
cake-maker 
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) T first, you may think the recipe on this page 

| is ree: a cake-recipe. You cream the butt 

} and ad d the sugar...theeggs... the flout 

S osce- SOMACTIY the 1 way I’ve made cakes be 

fore!’’ you'll say to yourself. 

| But wait! It wasn’t just another cake- 
recipe. It was a recipe 

cessful cake-maker! Your cake will come out of the oven 

perfect! 


for becoming a suc- 


There is nothing new about the directions, but there 
is One new ingredient in this recipe—Swans Down Cak 
Flour. Youcan always count on success with Sw ane Down. 
Your cakes will be light, fine-grained, and tender. That 
is what it means to use the right kind of flour! 

Bread flour is meant for bread. It contains a type of 
gluten which, to give the best results, must be leavened 
from three to five hours by yeast. S Down Cake Flour 
is an entirely different kind of flour, made expressly for cakes 
and pastry. It is maze from a special soft winter wheat 
that grows near the Swans Down mills. This wheat con- 
tains a delicate, tender gluten that gives perfect results 
with the “quick” leavens—baking powder, egg whites, etc. 


a There is also an important difference in the milling of 
Swans Down. Of the flour milled from 100 pounds of this 
specially selected wheat, on/y 26 pounds are good enough for 


And Swans Down its sifted and resifted 


as bread flour’ No wonder Swans 
! 


Swans Down. 
until it is 27 times as fine 
Down cakes are feathery-light and delicious 


Swans Down Cake Flour costs only 3!c more per cak 
than bread flour, and makes the simplest cake delica 
and fine me for company”’ cake. Best of all, you 
know your cake wu 


ill be per rfe ct! 








CAKE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 


INCORPORATED 





Send for this splendid Cake Set! 


_—— t what it costs us—$] \ 1 this cake set—the 
very kind we use in our own kitchens... Ser t et alumi 
measuring spoons; wooden slotted mixing spoon; v 1 
inum measuring cup; steel spatula; hea lare Ca " 
angel food pan (tin); sample package of Swans Down Cake | r; Copy 
of recipe booklet, ‘‘Cake Secrets.’’ 

‘Cake Secrets’’ is the only item sold separately. Send 10c 
for your copy. 

An oven thermometer is essential to proper baking. We can 
now ipply you withastandard thermometer, postage prepa 

f ( 25 at Denv 
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FARMING 


Try this recipe for Red Devil's Food. 
Follow the directions carefully..... 
you'll be delighted with the cake that 


comes out of the oven! 


RED DEVIL’S FOOD 
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Learn all about this new 
improved American 
(ream Separator. Experi- 
enced users say itis easiest 
turning, closest skimming, 
and handiest separator 
they have ever seen. Let- 
ters pour in daily telling 
of skimming records 
smashed, highest testing 
cream, amazing Increase 
in profits and a saving 
in labor never before 
thought possible. 
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and get our sensa- 
tional, liberal offer 


Vastly Improved in Every 
Way! Unexcelled—Costs Less 


Novel gearing in the new L. S. Model American has but two con- 
tact points, eliminating wear, lengthening the life of the machine 
and causing it to run twice as easy. Gears are fully enclosed; no dirt 
can get in. Speed Indicator insures uniform cream and perfect skim- 
ming. Adjustable Cream Pail Shelf permits the use of 

any kind of cream pail. Adjustable Spouts per- 

mit use of 40-quart can for skim milk. Yet 

crank is at most convenient height. Skim- 

ming Dises are non-rustable and inter- 

changeable. Ample capacity, waist- 

low Milk Tank. New, quick clean- 

ing Bowl is a sanitary marvel. It 

stays in perfect balance and con- 

tinues to make better cream 

profits for life of the 


machine. 


Freight 
paid both 
ways if 
returned 


FACTORY PRICES AS LOW AS 


$24.95 Direct From Factory to Farm 


\lthough the new American is built of 
the finest and costliest materials, yet 
the price is astonishingly low. You get 
the benefits of three important economies 

] pecialized manufacturing, (2) big 
roduction, elliy 7 ¢ ct at rocl bot- 

fa 1] You get greater value 
for every cent invested. Think of it, for 
s little as $24.95, you get one of the 
MoUs (me rican Separators, recognized 
s the lightest running, most compact 
nd best separator made. 


Payments $2.20 Month 


As Low as 


Our offer is most liberal. Custom- 


they have saved from 
$100 buying an 
American. Mar f{ CON- 


ig pow fs 


/ 
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The American MUST Make Good—or We Will 
Every separator is sent absolutely on 30 days trial, 

and backed by our guarantee that the separator 
must make good or we will. You'll never know 
whether you're getting the most for your separator 
money unless you try the new American. Get one on 
30-days trial. Compare it with any or all others—even 
with those costing twice as much. Then you'll know. 


Your Golden Opportunity to Get the 
Separator YOU Need 


Made in seven sizes suitable for one cow or more, from 125 
pounds an hour to large, easy turning 850 pound size. Also, 
made for Electric, Gasoline, or other forms of power and 
these can be had for what is ordinarily asked for a hand 
separator. This is your golden opportunity to get an 
improved high class separator, made by the oldest manu- 





icturer ol hand cream separators in 
America at rock bottom prices. Mail coupon 


today. Find out for yourself, 


FREE—Handsome Illustrated 
CATALOG 


Tells all about the new American; its 
vast improvements; our guarantee 
faction; our iree ser\ ing; our sen 
low prices; Our amazing easy-payme 
nd our eztra liberal trial 
today for this big, illustrated catalog. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
Box 2-N, Bainbridge, N. Y. or 
Box 2-N, 1929 W. 43rd St., 


Chicago, Illinois 


chanyeadie. 
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Timely Pruning Is Time-Saving 


The First Three Years Are All-Important 


NICE big app.e tree that stands 
as tall as a big forest tree is nice 
to look at, perhaps, unless you 

happen to be thinking of harvesting the 
apples or spraying. ‘Then, if you are 
interested in spraying or harvesting, 
that tree is about the homeliest thing 
you can think of for the moment. 

Orchard practice has changed since a 
few decades ago, along with other 
changes in agriculture. Pruning is only 
one phase of orchard practice, of course, 
and probably by no means the most 
important, tho as confusing as any. 
Nevertheless, it is important enough to 
make safe the statement that unless a 
man is willing to prune he had better 
not plant a commercial orchard. That 
still leaves room for a home orchard in 
which the highest possible economy of 
production is less important than in the 
case of the orchard upon which someone 
depends for his entire living. 

Pruning is not simply a slashing and 
cutting away of wood; it is a process in- 
volving certain principles. Understand- 
ing of the principles involved will make 


By L. S. GOODE 


rigorous pruning methods, and besides 
that, there would be all the loss of time 
involved, loss of convenience in harvest- 
ing and spraying. These losses are 
avoided by properly forming the young 
tree in the first to fifth or seventh year 
of its life, along exactly the principles 
nature has adopted. 

Naturally we have to prune different 
sorts of trees somewhat differently. 
Cherry, apple, pear, peach are all prob- 
lems in themselves. Varieties of apples 
are different; so are varieties of pears, 
and so on. Different soils result in some 
differences. But just the same a man 
who has his eyes open and his judgment 
in good working order can put the prin- 
ciples of pruning into effect in each and 
every case. 

The man starting with a young orch- 
ard is fortunate in having something 
with which his skill will achieve results. 

Many present-day apple orchardists 
look with favor on the modified leader 
type of tree, and yet many of its advo- 
cates do not have a proper idea of what 
it is. The modified leader tree is one in 

















the job easier and more productive of 
results. 

In the first place pruning is a dwarfing 
process. It reduces leaf area. It cuts 
down the rate of growth of the tree, 
whether it is done in winter or summer. 
It stands to reason, therefore, that the 
sooner an undesirable twig, or limb, is 
removed, the less leaf area will be 
igen: away, and the more growth will 

made where you want it. 


4 etl isexactly why it isimportant to 
begin with the tree when it is small. 

The ideal tree for fruit bearing is one 
with a few widely spaced main branches, 
each leaving the trunk at a wide angle, 
these branches being arranged symmet- 
Tically around the trunk. In the long 
run thetree would y assume this 
form, after years and years of time, thru 
loss of weaker branches crowded out by 
strong ones, thru breaking off of branch- 
es at narrow, weak crotches. But the 
tree might not stand up under nature’s 


To bring old trees into proper shape is 

a discouraging task. The time to dothe 

most with the least effort is when the 
young orchard is being started 


which the central or tip branch is al- 
lowed to grow, but this branch is headed 
back so that it is only slightly larger 
than the lateral or side branches. Then, 
when a sufficient number of side branches 
are had this central tip branch is 
developed as the topmost main branch. 

As you will see from this, the leader 
is not cut out to make an open-headed 
tree, nor is it allowed to pursue un- 
checked a skyward growth to make the 
tall unhandy leader tree. 


| ®t us suppose you have a one-year- 
old tree from the nursery just set in 
your orchard. This will be a whip. 
Cut off the whip about six inches above 
the point where you want the lowest 
branch. Usually the three or four buds 
just below the point of pruning are the 
ones that send out branches. If you 
will make this cut about 28 to 33 inches 
high at planting time you should have 
a branch some place near two or two and 
a half feet above the ground. If your 
lowest branch is much lower than that, 
experience shows that a narrow crotch 
and weak connection between branch 
and trunk occurs, and a stiff windstorm 
costs the tree its lowest branches. If 
you head the tree much higher, experi- 
ence indicates that the branches will 
generally head out too nearly horizontal 
with the ground and there 1s trouble in 
getting thru the orchard with imple- 
ments and wagons. 

At the end of the first season you will 
find that a number of branches have 
been developed. One of these is saved 
as a main branch. It is cut back slightly 
if it has made a growth of eighteen inch- 
es more or less, and perhaps another 
branch or two or more have developed 
at proper places above the first one that 
can be saved also. Other branches may 
be headed back severely, and those 
that are left untouched or nearly un- 
touched allowed to remain. These will 
be the ones that make the most growth. 
The leader is headed back also. The 
position of the cut depends on the de- 
velopment of the side branches. Do not 
attempt, however, (Cont. on page 30 
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WINTER DOLLARS from your woodlot! 
Compleie details in our FREE booklet 


Serd for our free booklet, ‘‘Farm Positive Proof 
lumbering as a profitable sideline.” It 4 5 qhomson, R. F. D. 1, Box 18 
will tell vou how thousands of farmers South Hadley Ctr. Mass. ; 
are making off-season profits with I wish to say that the mill that I bought of 
*‘American’’ Portable Saw Mills. No you over ten years ago is still running and I 


revious experience necessary. am cutting as much lumber w ith it as when it 
P a y was new, that is, from six to six thousand five 
hundred feet per day. I believe that anyone 
whowantsasmall millcannot buy abetter one. 










If you have a woodlot you can fell 
your mature trees and turn them into 
money this winter. If youhaveno wood-  W. C. Gentry, Flint Hill, Va. 
lot you can do profitable sawing for your In regard to the No. 2 American Saw Mill [ 


neighbos. Your Tractor or farm engine purchased of you, can say I am pleased with 
it. I had no previous experience with a Saw 


will furnish all the power 7 need. Mill and the work I have done on this one has 
There are 8 sizes of ‘‘A:nerican’’ mills. been very trying on it, as J sag handled some 
One to fit every white oak logs 4 and 
sawing require- 5 feet through. I had 


a regular saw mill 
ment and every man look aft these 
variety of power. 




























logs on the yard and 
he said he would not 
saw them on his mill 
if they had been 
hauled to him. I 
think I have a nice, 


It will pay you to 
investigate today. A 
postcard brings you 





American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
120 MAIN STREET HACKETTSTOWN, me 3 


Manufacturers of trimmers, planers, bolters, lath and crating machinery. 
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Right on Edge! 


SURPRISING the — tools you can sharpen 
with the 


Carborundum 57 File 


Its big job is to Pim mower section knives—gives a better 
edge quicker than anything you have ever tried. 
But that isn't all. This handy Carborundum 57 File will sharpen any 
ome tool—scythes, axes, hatchets, grass hooks, householc knives, 
spades—keeps them all right on edge. 

Made of the hardest, sharpest, fastest cutting of 

all grinding materials—CARBORUNDUM 
THE FILE FROM YOUR DEALER, OR POSTPAID DIRECT FOR $1.00 
Send for Catalog F-2 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. ail 

















NEWTON'S Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 

ma er, Worms. Most for cost. 

} As cans satisfactory for 

$ eaves or money back. $1.28 

Ca per can. Dealers or by mail 

The Newton Remedy Ce. 
Toledo, Ohie. 






Pay $35 to $70 weekly. Men, Women, 
18-55. Home or elsewhere. Big 

and “How to Qualify” mailed Free. 
Oxment’s instruction Bureau, 361 St. Lovis, Me. 
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JOHN MORGAN’S TREES ARE 
HIS MONUMENT 


> 
Continued from page 26 


stock and he had seen to it that they 
were fed and watered. Under the grove’s 
far-flung shade he had played with his 
boys and girls on long evenings like this 
one. The trees and he had made his 
children happy. Yes, the trees were 
left. They had changed, of course, as 
he had changed, but not so fast. He was 
past doing any of the world’s work now 
—only a burden. But the trees were still 
young and vigorous; they were still 
doing the things that he had planned 
for them to do, that they had done for so 
many years. They would go on doing 

















A lane canopied by the bordering trees 


them for many years yet and for genera- 
tions yet they would stand there as a_ 
monument to him. People would say, 
“Old John Morgan planted them here- 
eighty—a hundred, two hundred years 
ago.”” Men would work and children 
would play under them long after he had 
gone to dust. 

The band music had stopped. The 
announcer’s voice broke John Morgan’s 
reverie. Frank Morgan, tenor, would 
sing. Clearly the voice of his grand- 
son came to him, singing the words 
of Joyce Kilmer’s beautiful poem: 


“T think that I shall never see 


A poem lovely as a tree.” 
With quickened pulse he listened thru 
to the end: 


“Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God an make a tree.” 


Yes, God had made the trees, but he 
had been God’s instrument. Aye. He 
had been in partnership with God. He 
had raised men and women to help do 
the world’s work and food to feed the 
many. And the trees would stand as his 
monument, 


TIMELY PRUNING IS TIME 
SAVING 


Continued from page 29 


to cut back very severely. Two or 
three inches more on the central leader 
will make a lot of difference in its rate 
of .growth compared to,. the. side 
branches. 

In selecting side branches as the tree 
grows no side branch should be selected 
right above another branch lower down 


on the trunk. 


























As the leader grows, additional well- 
spaced side branches are selected, others 
being reduced to very moderate size 


when allowed to remain. 
all this pruning that branches compet- 
ing with each other will always make un- 
equal growth if they are unequal in 
length. They will make an equal growth 
in diameter if they are of equal length, 
or carry an equal amount of leaf area. 

By simply carrying this principle into 
your pruning operations, you can avoid 
weak crotches, on both trunk and 
branches. 

When it comes to pruning the two- 
year-old tree pay particular attention 
to taking out useless branches. Do this 
before you try to head up and balance 
the main branches that you are going 
to leave. These main branches should 
be left unpruned if the tree has made no 
more than 18 or 20 inches of branch 
growth. If the tree has made more 
growth than this probably heading back 
or merely tipping the branches to about 
this length will suffice. 


N the third year the same program 
of removing the branches that grow 
where they shouldn’t grow should be 
followed. Less tipping back or heading 
back will be required. If the leader has 
grown much more than the lateral 
branches it should be checked by slight 
heading back. 

By the fourth year the tree should be 
pretty well formed. As little pruning as 
possible, with proper maintenance of 
form, may be the profitable practice. 
At least excessive pruning right straight 
along is likely to prevent early bearing, 
and the sooner you can get a cropof 
fruit on the tree after it is capable of 
carrying its crop of fruit, the better off 
you are. 

All the way along you should work 
toward the ultimate aim of having plen- 
ty—six or eight at least—of main 
branches, well spurred, along with your 
leader. Let each of these branches 
extend out far enough from the trunk 
to carry a liberal numer of secondary 
branches. The weight of these will tend 
to hold the main branches down, and 
prevent the compact, upright growth too 
often seen. 

It is clear that the more open type of 
tree that results will have more light 
thru and thru it. Plenty of light is an 
essential to plenty of fruit. 

Finally, you will have your tree, 
when it comes into bearing, a relatively 
low, spreading tree, with fruit from 
trunk to terminal branches, and all this 
fruit located where a lot of climbing is 
not required at harvest time. 


IMPROVE THE GARDEN SOIL 


) Baw you notice in your garden that 
certain parts of the garden gave 
more difficulties than other parts when 
it came to getting a crop? 

If you will just keep these particular 
parts of the garden in mind in hauling 
manure to the field, and stop off long 
enough with the manure spreader in 
the garden to give it a top-dressing, you 
will find less trouble with such spots 
next year. 

If there is any certain area on the 
farm that deserves an abundance of 
fertility, certainly it is the garden. In 
order to get the most from the garden, 
be very sure that those spots that show 
the lack of fertility this year get a little 
extra top-dressing of barnyard manure. 


Remember in | 
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cA BEAUTIFUL 


black-japanned, ball- 
bearing cream separa- 
tor for every dairying 
need. Six sizes, capac- 
ities 350to 1500 pounds 
of milk per hour—“‘for 
one cow or a hundred.” 
Hand, belted, and elec- 
tric. Demonstrated 
displayed, sold and 
sacle by McCormick. 
Deering dealersinevery 
community. Write for 

com ly illustrat. 
ed booklet about the 





om a >. 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 
Harvester Company is proud to announce a distinctly 
modern line of cream separators, new in design, improved 
throughout, which we believe is absolutely qualified to 
render a new all-around satisfaction not to be had from any 
other separator. Every one of the six sizes of the New McCormick- 
Deering now has high-grade ball-bearings at all high-speed points. 
To make the machine as durable and pleasing as it is possible 
to achieve, the celebrated process of exterior finishing called 
japanning has been employed in the New McCormick-Deering. 
You will certainly admire the hard, brilliant, mirror-like lustre 
produced by many coats of japan finish requiring eighteen hours 


of baking at high temperatures. 


These are features of easy-running, durability, and beauty. The 
New McCormick-Deering has many other features and details of 
design that combine to make it a most attractive and thoroughly 


efficient cream separating machine. 


Let the machine prove itself before your eyes, and before you 
buy. The McCormick-Deering dealer will gladly give you a com- 
plete demonstration without obligation,on your farm or at his store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So.Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Or ——== —— - —— 


Chicago, Illinois 












































Equipped with the famous 
original ‘‘Great Western" con- 
tinuous double ratchet feed, 
beaters in an unusually advan- 
tageous position, and oscillating 
auto-type front truck—a good 
job of spreading is certain under 
varying conditions with the 
Rock Island No. | Tight Bottom 
Spreader. The Rock Island No. | 
spreads manure evenly its en- 
tire width—it covers the wheel 
tracks—its ratchet feed has 
been a success for over thirty 
years—a simple, positive, 
steady drive. 


draft. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The Tight Bottom Spreader 
Without Gears 


It is low down—easy to load 
—no projections above side- 


boards. Wide spread. 


Auto-type oscillating front 
truck—short wheel base—close 
hitch—all four wheels under the 
load —better traction — lighter 


More links of chain in mesh 
when spreading — chain held 
away from sprocket positively 
when not spreading. 


FREE BOOKLET: Write today for free 
booklet describing this popular tight bot- 
tom spreader—ask for booklet SF -107. 


Rock Island Plow Co., Rock Island, Il. 
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T= years of increasing strength of the Federal Land Banks 
have made their Bonds a seasoned standard investment. Not 
a default on interest or principal. Over one Billion dollars of 
these Bonds now held by investors. They are guaranteed jointly 
by the twelve Federal Land Banks, with combined capital and 
reserves exceeding $70,000,000. Back of these Bonds are farms 
valued at more than twice the amount loaned. These Bonds 
are safer than any single first farm mortgage. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Completely Tax-Exempt 
You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds at the current market price from any 
Federal Land Bank or from the Fiscal Agent. Denominations: $40, $100, 
$500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. 
When you need money these Bonds can be readily sold; and they make accept- 
able collateral. Send for Circular No. 16—FREE. 


Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 





31 Nassau Street 


The Farmers’ Best Investment 


Federal Land Banks 


NEW YORK CITY 






Federal Land Banks 


are located at: 


Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 















$5.00 per 100 & up. 








PEAC 
APPLE J REES 


Small or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 


log just off the press. 
Ornamental Trees Vines —s Catalog in colors FREE Standard 
4 





RED CLOVER $12.00 


Alfalfa $6.50; White Scarifjed Sweet Clover $4.20; Tim- 
othy $2; Alsike Clover, $13; Mixed Alsike and Timothy 
$4.25; all per bushel. Bags free. Tests about 96% pure. 
Samples free. Send for our special price list and cata- 


Seed Company 3 East Sth Street, Kansas City, Missouri 















TENN. NURSERY CO, CLEVELAND, TENN. 
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A REAL INVESTMENT 


HAT would you think of a ten to 

one investment, an investment 
that returns $10 for every $1 you put 
into the proposition? That is what the 
orchard of H. J. Miller, of Howard 
county, Missouri, returned to him. 

The orchard had not been producing 
a bushel of marketable apples, and 
Mr. Miller asserts that he would have 
had no apples if he had not sprayed this 
year. Three trees that were unsprayed 
in the orchard bear out that statement. 

The limesulfur and arsenate of lead 
used in the orchard cost $16.70, and a 
bill of $24 for six days of pruning and 
six days of spraying was charged up 
against the orchard, a total expense of 
$40.70. The orchard returned this year 
at least two hundred bushels of apples 
worth $2 per bushel in this year of 
relative scarcity, and an additional 
quantity of lower grade apples, so that 
the returns were easily $400 on an in- 
vestment of approximately $40 over a 
period of six months. 

The man with a home orchard that 
is in any sort of shape at all cannot 
afford to overlook the possibilities ip 
his orchard. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE AGAINST 
NOXIOUS WEEDS 


Continued from page 7 


spring and fall at the rate of five pound: 
per thousand square feet, either in solu 
tion or dry and thoroly watered in. The 
sulphate of ammonia has a detrimenta) 
effect on lawn weeds and in addition is 
rich in nitrogen, causing the lawn grass 
to grow more luxuriantly than ever 
which in turn tends to crowd out the 
weeds. The main thing to watch in us 
ing this new weed destroyer is to dis 
tribute it evenly since it has a distinct 
burning effect on the grass. where im- 
properly applied. On account of the 
danger of burning the turf, the material 
should never be used during the hot 
summer months. 

Where the lawn is badly infestzd with 
solid patches of buckhorn, dandelions 
and similar pests, a good way to apply 
sulphate of ammonia is to mix it witb 
five parts of sand and scatter evenly 
over the turf following rain or dew 
when the vegetation is moist. The 
chemical will then stick to the broad 
leaves of the weeds with little harm to 
the grass, while the residual effect will 
invigorate the turf. Extreme care must 
be exercised to secure even distribution, 
however, and it is best to first experi- 
ment a bit on a small area before at- 
tempting to treat the entire lawn. Sul- 
phate of ammonia can be purchased at a 
reasonable cost from any dealer in 
fertilizers. 


(y= of the most puzzling and impor- 
tant of weed problems thruout the 
northern United States is the destruc. 
tion of patches of quackgrass that are 
threatening thousands of good farms 
By far the most effective chemical we 
have found in dealing with this weed of 
weeds is sodium chlorate, a non-poison- 
ous compound used at the rate of one 
pound per’ gallon’ of water and applied 
at the rate of 100 gallons per acre. Last 
spring we saturated a solid patch of 
quackgrass growing along a fence row 
at Lafayette, Indiana, with a sodium 
chlorate solution, using an ordinary 



























sprinkling can for the purpose. The 
grass died within a week and two months 
later not a sign of life was visible, even 
the roots being brown and dead. In 
another area where the grass was first 
mowed before the chemical was applied, 
a 90 percent kill was secured with a 





single application. The best time to 
apply the material seems to be when the 
grass is in early bloom. 

Similar results have also been se- | 
cured with sodium chlorate applied on | 
Canada thistles after frost when the tops 
were dead, while in Kansas promising 
results against wild morning glory have 
been reported. Sudium chlorate is inex- 
pensive, costing about seven cents per 
pound. 

There is something alluring about the 
idea of destroying noxious weeds by the ! 
simple proces. of sprinkling or spraying 
with some mysterious chemical. To 
satisfy this craving for an easy method 
of weed eradication scores of brands of 
chemical weed killers have appeared on | 
the ..arket for many of which the most | 
extravagant claims are made and out- | 
rageous prices asked. As a matter of 
fact, chemical analyses have revealed 
that the basis of many commercial weed 
killers is arsenite of soda, a dangerous 
poison that is capable of destroying 
whatever growth it touches but which 
cannot pe.‘etrate into the creeping roots 
of such plants as Canada thistle and 
quackgrass. In other words, a single 
spraying will kill the tops only and is 
therefore equal to a single cultivation 
and cultivating is usually cheaper and | 
less troublesome. 





HERE is a use for sodium arsenite 

as a weed killer along walks and 
drives and other places where the soil 
needs to be sterilized and also to kill 
trees without sprouting, especially such | 
troublesome sprouters as cottonwood, 
locust, osage, willow, sassafras, bass- | 
wood and chestnut. The most suc- 
cessful method of poisoning these trees 
is to cut a shallow frill completely 
around the base with a downward stroke | 
of the hatchet or axe and pour a concen- 
trated arsenic solution into the gashes. 
If the cuts are made so shallow as to 
not enter far into the wood but suffi- 
ciently deep to penetrate the bark, the 
poison will enter the cambium or grow- 
ing layer and the tree will die without 
sprouting. This method was used by 
Dale P. Bessire of the Nashville Orch- 
ards, Indiana, who states that it is 
“100 percent effective and almost as 
quick in action as dynamite.” John S. 
Chandler reports that three days after 
the sodium arsenite was used against 
osage thorn and mulberry the “leaves 
began to wilt, the wood deadened and 
darkened and people hereabouts wanted 
to know what killed the growth so 
quickly.” 

Chemicals properly used can profit- 
ably be enlisted by many farmers in the 
eternal warfare against the pesky 
weeds. 


KILL SOME GARDEN PESTS 


ROE parts of the garden on which 
there may be some trash remaining, 
where the garden was not fall plowed, 
might well be burned over. This will 
kill enormous numbers of insects that 
attempt to hibernate in trash, weeds, 
etc., thay may be in and around the 
garden. 





Last call to enter 
+ 
POSTUM §$ 


‘10000 
PRIZE CONTEST 


1001 CASH PRIZES - THREE #1000 PRIZES 


HE contest closes December 51. Ther. is yet time to enter. But 
don’t delay another day! This announcement wili not appear again 





If you haven’t already made the 30-day test of Postum, begin today! 
Use Postum as your mealtime drink in place of caffein beverages! Note 
the effects on your nerves—your sleep—your general health. Decide, 
from results, what you think of Postum as a regular mealtime drink 
Sit down and write us a letter about it! Win $1000! This contest is open 
to you, whether you are a new or a life-long user of Postum. 


Or, write a letter about Instant Postum made with milk, for children. 
What an ideal drink this is!—made from whole wheat and bran, plus ali 
the body-building nourishment of milk. A drink that is convenient— 
economical—warm, nourishing, delicious! Tell why you think this is the 
best hot drink for children! Win one of the big prizes for such letters! 


Or try for the third group of prizes. Some people prefer Instant 
Postum, prepared instantly in the cup with boiling water or hot (not 
boilec) milk; others like Postum Cereal, prepared by boiling, or in a 
percolator. Some like Postum strong, others weak, others “medium.” 
How do you make Postum? Why do you like your kind best? $1000 for 
the best letter! 


This is your last chance to enter Postum’s $10,000 prize contest. Read 
the rules below—then act, today! 


Subjects and Prizes 


1. ‘‘What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.” 
2. ‘*Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink 
for boys and girls.’’ 
3. ‘How I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.”’ 
(Letters on any subject not to exceed 300 words in length) 


For the best letters on each subject: First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 
prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each for first and 
second subjects, 145 prizes of $1 each for third subject. 


RULES 


1 You may write on any one or all of the subjects, 7 No communications will be acknowledged, and 

and submit as many entries as you care to. no manuscripts will be returned. 

2 Write the subject at the top of the first page of 8 Employes of the Postum Company, Inc., are nov 
each manuscript you submit. eligibie. 


Write plainly on one side of the paper only. Neat- 9 ag to P. O. Box 604-CC, Battk 
reek, chigan. 


ness counts. 
4 Write your name and address on each manu- 10 Manuscripts must be received before 5 p. m 
script. December 31, 1927. 
In case of ties, each tying contestant will be (Prizes will be awarded, and the names and addresses 
awarded the full amount each prize tried for. of prize winners announced as early as possible 
Contestants agree to accept the decisions of the in 1928.) This contest is not limited to residents or 
6 jJudg*s as final. the United States—it is open to everyone every where. 


THE JUDGES — U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., former Health 
Coinmissioner of New York City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s Home 
Companion; Sarah Field Splint, Home Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 

© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 





Bstum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms—Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. If you are not one of the millions who now purchase Postum, you 
may obtain a sample of cither Instant Postum or Postum Cereal by addressing the manufacturer. 
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TRAVELING WITH A SHOW HERD 
HAT I learned in my club work on 


club member could get. When I 
was asked by the owner of one of 
the greatest Brown Swiss herds in 
the United States to travel with 
his show herd as a helper to his 
herdsman, believe me, I needed no 
second asking. 

“We attended six great exposi- 
tions, including two state fairs, two 
interstate fairs, the Waterloo Dairy 
Cattle Congress, and the National 
Dairy Show. We won at least one 
championship at each of these shows, 
while at the Waterloo show I had the 
honor of showing a Brown Swiss club 
calf to a grand championship.” 

This wonderful experience came to 
Marvin Heitz. Marvin is a sixteen- 

ear-old club boy of Green county, 
eat a county which develops so 
many outstanding club members. He 
started his club work in the spring of 
1924. 

“In the three years of my club work, 
I received $115 in prizes, 23 ribbons, 
several trips to the state fair, and one 
to the International. I still own two 
yearlings valued at $200 each, and one 
setfior calf that I would not part with 
for less than $150,” says Marvin. 

“I graduated from high school last 
year with an average of 90 and won a 
scholarship award. I do not know just 
what I will do in the future, but at 
present I am helping my father on his 
140-acre farm. My brother and I take 
care of our thirty-eight purebred 
registered Holsteins.”—F. C., Wis. 





Some Iowa 4-H club omg meer 
Fern Pemberton and Bessie 


fitting and showing cattle brought 
to me the greatest experience any 4-H 


heelock, clothing demonstrators. 


Junior and Club Department 
For Farm Boys and Girls 


Conducted by Kirk Fox 






Francis Reichardt 


A NEBRASKA CHAMPION 


lt years ago there was almost no 
baby beef show at the Nebraska 
state fair, and out in western Nebraska, 
in the upper valley of the Frenchman, 
was a baby boy newly named Francis 
Reichardt. That was only ten years, 
and yet this year that boy brought down 
a purebred angus calf named “Doc” 
and showed him to the grand cham- 
pionship of the beef show which con- 
tained 374 fat steers and heifers. 
“Doc” was a late calf that ran in the 
pasture until October 26th, when Reich- 
ardt purchased him for $40. From then 
until the organization of the club in 
January, he was fed experimentally and 
slowly brought to a full feed of corn, 


At the left is Geraldine Rife and Avis Zeigler, canning champions. 
At the right ts Irene Crist and Clara Blank, food specialists. 


demonstrated at the Iowa State Fair 


December, 1927 


alfalfa hay and ffne cottonseed cake. 

About June Ist the alfalfa was re- 
duced and oats added, and a month 
later barley was put into the ration 
From the time of his purchase un- 
til the Nebraska fair in September, 
1927, “Doc” ate and required at- 
tention in labor worth $155. 

At the start of his feeding period 
he weighed 500 pounds and at the 
fair weighed 1,040 pounds. “Doc’ 
was champion steer at the Chase 
county fair, champion angus and 
baby beef at the Nebraska state 
fair and Francis won fifth in the 
showman’s contest with him at the 
state fair—W. H. F., Nebr. 


BOY WINS $115 


Cre boar has helped Harold Me- 
Grath, a sixteen-year-old Michigan 
club boy win $115 in prizes in one year. 
The boar also won state championship. 

“My project,” Harold told me, 
“proved to be a source of pleasure as 
well as a source of income. I have al- 
ways been interested in hogs and | 
thought this would be a good chance to 
learn more about them. 

“My pig was a purebred chester 
white that I had raised from my sow 
in the previous year’s club work. I had 
to select a male because most of the 
pigs in the litter were sold. The pig 
weighed sixty-five pounds at the begin- 
ning of the contest. 

“At the city fair and the county fair 
I won first on my pig and at the state 
fair I won first in the club class and 
open junior championship in the open 
class.”—Y. P. B., Mich. 


The center team consists of 
They all 
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|e PRESTO 


the IDEAL high compression motor 
fuel gives better results in ways 








To realize to its fullest extent the pieasure of driving your car in which 
the new principles of high compression motor design has been carried 
out, fuel it with New PRESTO—the IDEAL high compression gasoline. 


New PRESTO is made by Champlin from a standard, select grade of 
100% paraffin base crude. Refinery methods that have long been the 
admiration of the entire oil industry, give to New Presto gasoline advan- 
tages as a motor fuel which reflect themselves in the better results you 
obtain, in 4 ways. Because it is clean-burning, Presto completely 
gasifies, every atom of gasoline is vaporized and burns as a fuel. Low 
initial means quick starting on the coldest mornings. Easier on battery, huy PRE S TO 
and minimizing crank case dilution. Speed and power result from its —— 2 
even burning. 





Try New Presto in any car and you will quickly learn that it is the most 
economical gasoline you can use. Your Champlin dealer dispenses the 
ideal high compression gasoline. 


CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY, Enid, Okla. 
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ORGANIZED THIRTY TEAMS 


O have organized thirty different 

demonstration teams is the record 
of Clifford Peterson, a 4-H club boy of 
Jackson county, 
Oklahoma. 

Six years ago 
Clifford joined a 
4-H club and each 
year his activities 
have expanded 
and developed un- 
til now he is rec- 
ognized as one,of 
the outstanding 
junior farmers of 
the state. i 
work with pig, 
grain, sorghum 
and cotton crops 
has netted him 
$779.72 in cash in addition to $342.21 
in cash prizes. 

Clifford has made the best record as 
a leader of other boys and girls. He is 
a member of the Jackson county club 
that for the last three out of four times 
has been the champion of the state. 
He personally organized thirty different 
demonstration teams in his own and 
neighboring counties. 

His judging work has been in dairy, 
livestock and crop contests. In 1926 he 
was a member of the champion crop 
judging team of the state.—R. V. P. 


*““COWPUNCHER” 


ERE is a lively, interesting game, a 
favorite among boys, that any 
number may play. 

Mark a line on the ground across each 
end of the playing space to make the 
home boundaries for the Wild Cattle. 
There should be from fifty to one hun- 
dred feet between these lines. 
Halfway between these 





His . 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


All cattle caught and branded are 
thereafter helpers to the cowpuncher, 
and take their places in the center strip 
with him. Then he cries: “Red round- 
up,” and the red cattle dash across the 
field. Each helper must take each steer 
caught to the cowpuncher to be branded. 


The cowpuncher does not have to 
call for the red and black cattle alter- 
nately. It is well for him to make the 
players alert by calling twice or more 
in succession for the same herd. 

The herd in which any player remains 
longest uncaught wins.—Mrs. L. H. F. 


A TEAM OF CHAMPIONS 


HE Nobles county team of three 

members won the Minnesota cham- 
pionship in general livestock judging, 
judging classes of horses, beef. cattle, 
sheep and swine. The three members 
standing represented Nobles county in 
this event and in the words of H. G. 
Zavoral, livestock extension specialist, 
University Farm, “made one of the 
best records of any team ever competing 
at the state fair.’’ 

From right to left they are: Ralph 
Horstman, winner of the state individual 
championship with a score of 511 points 
out of a total of 53314 points; Raymond 
Johnson, second highest individual in 
the state with a score of 497 points; and 
Fred Bjornstad, third highest individual 
in the state with a score of 466 points; 
sitting, Arnott A. Toole, county agent 
for Nobles county, who coached the 
team. The team score consisted of 1,474 
points out of a possible 1,600 points. 

These three boys were the three 
highest in the county contest, were suc- 
cessful in the district contest, won the 
state contest and now as the champion 
team will represent Minnesota in the 
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James Lowell Caldwell in the rear with his 

pony “Bud” taking his cousins Lois ano 

Bob for a ride on the farm of Harry F 
Caldwell, Indiana 


POULTRY SENDS HER TO 
COLLEGE 


POULTRY profits have helped Mary 
Murray, a member of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, of Washtenaw county, 
Michigan, to realize her ambition of 
going to college. During the last yeas 
she cleared a net profit of $542.42. 

And here is her story: 

“For years I have been planning to 
go to college, but I did not know how 
1 was going to pay my expenses there 
My high school teacher told me that I 
was to graduate a year ahead as I had 
enough credits. I did not know what 
to do. 

“I asked my parents how I was to 
raise $500 that summer. ‘Why?’ said 
my brother, ‘I don’t save that 
much in a year, and you want 
that much for a summer’s 





“homes”? mark off with two 
more lines a space ten feet 
wide for the cowpunchers’ 
territory. 

The players choose one of 
their number to be the cow- 
puncher and he takes his place 
in the center. At no time in 
the game may he go outside 
the boundaries of his strip of 
land. Then two leaders are 
chosen for the two herds of 
cattle, the red and the black. 
These leaders each choose a 
player in turn until all the 
cattle are in two groups or 
herds. The red cattle go with 
their leader to one end of the 
field behind the home line, and 
the blacks to the opposite end. 
- The cowpuncher in his 
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work.’ And he laughed. 

“This did not discourage 
me. A few weeks later school 
was out and I decided to raise 
chickens. I decided to live in 
my brother’s house and _ bor- 
row money from him for a 
start. I had 768 chicks, out 
of these 60 were blind, bow 
legged and otherwise undesir- 
able. 

“For about a week the 
chicks did well but later some 
of them died. A post mortem 
examination showed that the 
yolks had not been completely 
absorbed. As most beginners 
do, I fed my chicks too soon 
Some chicks died of eye 
trouble but after I treated 
them with a solution of boric 








center strip then calls for a 
roundup of one of the herds. 
If he says, “Black’s roundup,” 
all the black cattle run to- 
ward the home at the opposite end of 
the field. To get there they must pass 
thru the cowpuncher’s territory, and 
he will try to catch them while they 
are on his ground. 

They will dodge him and do their 
best to dash across without being caught 
tho it will add much to the fun of the 
omg to give him dares and tantalize 
im. 

The cowpuncher may catch as many 
players in one dash of the cattle as he 
can. A mere tag while a foot is in his 
territory is a catch. 





They won the Minnesota championship 


national judging contest at the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition at Chi- 
cago. All of the boys have been in club 
work for a number of years, Ralph 
Horstman this year being represented 
in club work with a ton litter, a fat 
barrow, a purebred gilt, a baby beef, and 
a fat lamb; Raymond Johnson with a 
fat lamb, and Fred Bjornstad with a 
dairy calf. 


People ‘seldom improve, when they 
have no other model but themselves 
to copy. —Goldsmith. 





acid all was well. The hawks 

also took a few chicks away. 

“At the end of the year 1 

had 170 pullets on hand valued at 

$297.50, and 300 cockerels valued at 

$525. My total receipts, including 

birds on hand, were $784.15, while the 

total expenses were $441.73, leaving me 
a net profit of $542.42. 

“IT was also asked by the senior class 
advisor to give a commencement ad- 
dress on, ‘What Club Work Has Done 
for Me.’”—Y. P. B., Mich. 


“Duck Raising.’’ Farmers’ bulletin 
No. 697, United States department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


J tc niger not only adds to the 
comfort of your room but makes it 
look more homey. The one illustrated 
is easily made from a board 13x9% 
inches, four door stops, imexpensive 
filling such as excelsior or moss, a piece 
of unbleached muslin and material to 
cover the top. 

The board may vary in size according 
to whether a round, square or oblong 





stool is desired. First, cut the board the | 
correct size and sandpaper thoroly all | 


except the side to be used for the top. 
Then screw in the door stops, which will 
serve as legs for the stool. 

Paint the bottom and sides of the 
board and the legs with a color harmo- 
nizing with your room and any painted 
furniture in it. Two coats of paint are 
usually sufficient; or enamel which 
dries quickly may be used. 

Now lay the filling or padding 
smoothly and thickly on the top. 
Stretch the muslin over the filling, 
leaving a good margin of material and 
using several tacks on each side to hold 
the filling in place. 

Pull the material so it will be very 
snug and tack it again along the edge, 
turning up the edges as you work. Do 
not put the tacks closer together than 
is necessary, as the outside cover must 
be tacked in place. 

Stretch the outside cover over the 
top, being sure that it, too, is very 
firm. If there is danger of this material 
fraying, turn under a narrow edge as it 
is tacked in place. Cover the edge 
with gimp or fringe, using gimp tacks for 
this purpose. 

A number of materials may be used 
for the outside cover. Be guided in 

















This footstool is easily made 


choosing this material by your room 
furniture and the color which you are 
using in the room. The stool which is 
illustrated is in green lacquer with top 
of black mohair and black fringe. 

It is used in a room which has an 
“old-fashioned” air. A hooked cover 
made in a design as hooked rugs are 
made, flowered chintz, tapestry, satin 
or a cross stitch design are equally 
charming.—M. E. R., Mo. 


The 4-H Handy Book prepared by 
the National Committee on boys’ and 
girls’ club work is now being distrib- 
uted. It is sent free to state, county 
and local volunteer club leaders. Ad- 
dress the Committee at 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. 

A wealth of helpful material has 
been collected. Games, method of pro- 
cedure in meetings, songs and various 
other items that are often hard to find 
are given, 
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illard Service 


SAVE 





S BATTERY REPAIRS 


“If you could spend 
a day with 
Willard Service’’ 





We wish you could spend a day with the Willard 
Battery Man in your nearest city. We'd like to have 
you see how car owners treat their batteries — how a 
battery responds to, or suffers from, the kind of treat- 


ment it receives. 


It’s dollars to doughnuts your visit would make 
you a fan on regular inspection for the battery in 


your car. 


Long before evening came you’d see the real money 
inspections save. But the thing that would impress 
you most is the way Willards stand up and continue 
to give uninterrupted service in the owner’s car. 


After you had looked inside of a few of the real 
old ones, you’d know why Willards have the reputa- 
tion of giving more useful life for every dollar of 


their cost. 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards for 
All Cars, for Farm Light, and for Radio, Too. 
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Some folks spend a young fortune for fuel to 
keep warm at home—then drive around in a 
cold, unheated car. No sense to that, when a 
few dollars invested in an Arvin Heater will 
keep you warm and comfortable in your 
car, too —and you won't have to spend 
a penny for fuel. 
. « There is an Arvin Heater for 
your car—for all cars— priced from 


$1.75 to $15.00. Most all accessory 
and car dealers sell Arvins. 


INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TUBE CO. 
General and Sales Offices 
Indianapolis 
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ARVIN 


HEATER 


KEEPS YOU WARM IN YOUR CAR 
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Grind All Your 
Feéd-Stop Waste/ 


Stop costly waste and 
guessworkin ing. 
Make your feed go a { 
third further. Grinds { 
oats for pigslop—alfalfa 
for chicken mash. The ¢ 
w-W Grinder turns f 
ee hage’’ lars. 
Makes walaable mixed 
feedof alfalfa, in, sna) 
eeds, et ’ Saves ‘ht h 

ic. 
iced hay. Fagen every- 

ind u 

wiliguaing en. 


WW'FEED GRIND 


The World’s Greatest Feed Grinder! 
No burrs, gears or knives, Powerful ham 
mers do the work. Timken heavy duty 
roller bearings. Five sizes—elevator or 
blower. 14 Years successful service. 

Write forliterature and feed samples. 
Tells how other W-W users make their 
feed go further. Write today. 

THE W-W FEED Someen 











The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and Tree Saw 





COMPLETE OUTFITS—everything you need for working In tim- 
ber. Saws 15 to 40 cords a day! Change to tree saw in 3 minutes. 


FREE fimoly send name for NEW CATALOGUE, new 
ower Prices and offers. 8 Hours Shinving Service. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


7619 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
7619 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 
I'Jl send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the post man only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to E B. Marshall, Pres., 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 174 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WITH THE BEES 
OMMON honey bees have long been 


a source of study and cultivation. 
They are supposed to be of Asiatic ori- 
gin, and were domesticated along the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean at 
the dawn of history. They followed 
Roman civilization as it advanced into 
Europe. Early colonists brought them 
to America. In the long history of the 
bee, several races have been developed 

In 1860 the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture commenced a 
world-wide search for the best races of 
bees, and as a result we have four va- 
rieties, each excelling others in certain 
ways. 

The German bees, black or brown 
seem to have become better acclimated 
They are the common wild bees of the 
country. They have a bad temper, 
and are not easy to handle. Occasion- 
ally they desert their combs, 

A bit careless in some respects, they 
are an easy prey to the bee moth 
They must be watched carefully, else 
caterpillars, moths and cocoons take 
possession of the comb. These bees are 
not the best honey gatherers. They 
make white comb honey. 

The Italian bees are large and beau- 
tiful. They were imported in 1860, 
and have become quite popular. These 
bees are noted for their gentleness, and 
are very industrious. They will con- 
tinue their work while the frame is 
lifted, and the queen can be found 
without any difficulty. 

The Italian bees resist the attack of 
the bee moth. In the colder parts of 
the country: they do not winter very 
well. They are better honey gatherers 
than the German bee. 

The gentlest and most beautiful of 
all bees are the Carniolans. In color 
they are ashy gray, with silvery white 
hairs. In 1884 these bees were im- 
ported from Carniola, an Alpine prov- 
ince. They withstand the winter bet- 
ter than any other race. No bees swarm 
so successively. This is due, it is said, 
to the warm summers. Their honey is 
very white. These bees are very pro- 
lific. 


To greatest honey producers are 
the Cyprians, or Syrians. There are 
records of a little more than 1,000 
pounds from a hive in one season 
These bees were imported from Cyprus 
They are small, very active and beau- 
tiful. 

The Cyprians, or Syrians, are very 
peaceful so long as the hive is not dis- 
turbed. When aroused they are per- 
sistent fighters, which makes them hard 
to manage, hence their culture has been 
slow. The white appearance of their 
honey is due to a little air bubble under 
the cap. , 

Attempts have been made to find a 
bee whose tongue will reach the nectar 
of the red clover. When fully under- 
stood, bees are easily raised—R, P., 
Okla. 


MEN ARE FOUR 


He who knows not and knows not that he 
knows not, he is a fool—shun him; 

He who knows not and knows he knows 
not, he is simple—teach him; 

He who knows and knows not he knows, 
he is asleep—wake him; 

He who knows and knows he knows, he is 
wise—follow him. 

—Arabian proverb. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Continued from page 15 


Ursula. Fifteen hundred years ago 
when the Huns from the northeast 
swept down over this city, they over- 
powered the men and took their wives 
and maidens and distributed them as 
booty among the inhuman soldiers for 
slavery and dishonor. A great leader 
among the women was Ursula who with 
a thousand women agreed to die rather 
than submit. 

It is said that the resistance of these 


women was so determined that the | 
soldiers became enraged and vowed to | 
kill every one of them and they carried | 


out this vow. This church was built on 
the spot where they made their last 
stand. I visited the room in this church 


whose walls are decorated with the | 


skulls and bones of these martyr women. 
In closing this article, I want to say 
a word about the great Krupp factory 


which is one of the wonders of the mod- | 


ern industrial world. Grandmother 
Krupp was such a fine woman that she 


was given a name which means, ‘‘The | 





CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SUGGESTIONS 


Special Notice — Volume V of 
Birdseye Views of Far Countries is 
just from the press. It contains 
articles on about twenty European 
countries that have appeared in 
Successful Farming but were not 
published in other volumes. It also 
contains several chapters on thrill- 
ing experiences of the author. It is 
printed and bound as other vol- 
umes, illustrated and sells at $1.50. 
All who have other volumes will 
want this one. 


These five volumes cover nearly 
every country in the world. We 
send any one of these books for 
$1.50, any two of them for $2.50, 
or all five of them to one address, 
postpaid, for $5. We are thus sav- 
ing you about one-third on the 
reguler price if you send for the 
complete library. Address Success- 
ful Farming, Book Department, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Foundry of Good Hope.” The great 
Krupp works which bear her name 
had its beginning more than a hundred 
years ago. Of course it was small in the 
early days and eighty years ago em- 


ployed seventy workmen. From this | 
small beginning it soon became the | 


greatest gun factory on the earth. 
During 1920, the first time for two 


generations, the great Krupp works pro- | 


duced no war materials of any kind. To 
transform and re-adapt this entire fac- 
tory for the production of implements 
of peace it is said that sixty-five thou- 
sand tons of machinery had to be either 
destroyed entirely or be worked over 
before it could be used. 

Instead of Big Berthas and imple- 
ments of war, these great works now 
turn out cash registers, moving picture 
machinery, locomotives, surgeons’ tools, 
railway materials and a great many 
kinds of implements that help make life 
worthwhile and more enjoyable. It is 
paying big dividends. Essen is now a 
great city containing a half-million 
people and it is said that one in every 
five people work in the Krupp faetories. 
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When wheels spin around in snow or mud, driving isa 
hard and often dangerous task. It’s so easy to get stalled 
or side slip off the road. 


WEED Chains give sure traction to all types of tires, 
P and all road conditions. Get a set today and keep them 
handy in your car, ready to put on when you need them. 


You can identify genuine WEED Chains by their red 
connecting hooks, gray galvanized side chains and 
brass-plated cross chains. The name WEED 
is stamped on each cross chain. You can buy 
them anywhere. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


vi WEED CHAINS 

















































For nearly thirty years ——-—_ 
the undisputed leader! jo hg N 
The original and gen- |” 8 NEW } 
uine wide-spreading ———_i* 
spreader. Sales and 
service everywhere. 


Write for catalog. es & =n Inventiow — 
































| MANURE SPREADERS :: HUSKER — SHREDDERS : 









Harrisburg, yracuse, N. Y., Columbus, ©,, Indianapolis, Ind., 
BRANCHES: jae 4 Geubn. He, Renuas City, Be.. Moline, m, 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY, Est. 1899 Coldwater, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
Madison, Wis, Jackson, Mic’ 
Nashville, Tenn, Onkland, 
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Minnesota carload baby beef contest. The re- 
sults were recently announced by the committee- 
men in charge, H. O. Tellier of the Minnesota 
Livestock Breeders’ association, L. W. Kube of 
the Stockyards company of South St. Paul, and 
W. E. Morris of University Farm, who directs 
the project for the agricultural extension service 
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Solvie & Sons, Stevens county, and all grades except 
two purebreds, won first prize in the second annual 


Pi siwie « hereford baby beeves, bred and fed by O. A. 
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‘How Good Steers Are Raised 


About Minnesota’s Carload Contest 


TORREY 


and several others from the same farm were sold in Chicago 
on June 27th at $12.25 per hundredweight for the fancy 
restaurant trade. Had the contest beeves been marketed 
separately, it was said in the yards, they would 
have topped the day’s selling record. The Uni- 

















O. A. Solvie and his herd sire 


of the state university. The 
awards were based on final 
weights at the farms at the 
end of the feeding period of 450 
days. The calves in the Solvie 
carload averaged 1,040 pounds 
and brought the top price when 
sold on the South St. Paul market 
on July 5th for $11.75 per hundred 
pounds. The Solvies jumped from sixth 
place in the first contest a year ago to first 
place this year, and attribute their success to a 
closer study of feeding problems and to the 
feeding of a heavier ration this year than last. 
This year their calves averaged 75 pounds more each than 
did the calves fed by them in the first contest. 

Walter Oelke of Faribault county won second money with 
an angus load which weighed 1,008 pounds per calf. This load 






Oelke’s carload of angus 


F. J. Sheffield’s herefords 








A good sample from the Oelke herd 


versity of Minnesota pur- 
chased one of this lot to use 
for show purposes and class- 
room work in animal husband- 
ry. Oelke won second place in 
the contest a year ago. Two of 
his children have won the highest 
honors in baby beef production and 
showmanship at the Minnesota Junior 
Livestock Show at South St. Paul. The 
Oelke preference is always for the angus. 
F. J. Sheffield of Brown county was third in the 
contest with an average per steer of 926 pounds. 
He ranked fourth in last year’s race. This lot of 
hereford’s was sold on the South St. Paul market for $12.75 
‘ hundred ‘on July 29th, the top price for that market on that 
date. 


Other winners of the feeding con- (Continued on page 45 
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This lowa man netted 
nearly °3,000~ on one 
crop in the Joush 


N NOVEMBER Mz. E. S. Vin- 
cent, who was operatinga farm 
in the Missouri Valley of Iowa, 
moved to Baldwin County, Al- 
abama, where he rented a forty- 
acre farm tract near Foley. 


Without previous experience in 
Southern farming but with the aid and 
advice of the field experts of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad,Mr. Vincent 
planted in March 1927 nineteen acres 
in Irish potatoes. In June 1927 after hav- 
ing paid for his seed, his labor and all 
costs, including that of transportation, 
he sold his cropata net profit of approx- 
imately $3000.00. In addition to this 
splendid profit on potatoes Mr. Vincent 
has harvested small crops, such as cu- 
cumbers, on which he has madea profit. 


The experience of Mr. Vincent in the 
Southland can be your experience if 
you will apply the same amount of 
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energy and skill. Farm lands all over 
the South are cheap and offer enor- 
mously attractive opportunities for the 
young farmer who wants to be active 
all the year round and to be able to lay 
by some saving after a year’s work 
has been done. 


This Railroad has nothing to sell ex- 
cept its service as a carrier. It makes no 
charge now or ever for its help in ad- 
vising you about the South and in help- 
ing you locate there and make a profit- 
able crop, as Mr. Vincent has done. 


Read the above statement again. Are 
you prospering in the North as Mr. 
Vincent and hundreds of other North- 
ern farmers have prospered and are 
prospering in the South? 


Good roads, good and 
churches of all denominations, plenty 
of labor and at low cost, are some of the 
attractions of the L, & N.-served South. 


schools 





Write today to Mr. G. A. Park, General Immigration and 
Industrial Department, S. F.-1I, 
Railroad, Louisville, Kentucky, telling him your experi- 
ence in farming and just what sort of lands you are 
interested in. You will receive a prompt reply. 


Louisville & Nashville 





Town... 


Address. 
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an ¢gg-but not 
a battery 





Tiere isn’t much difference in the 

size or shape of batteries. And you 
can't tell how good they are before 
you use them. @ If you could, one 
element alone would win your pref- 
erence for Burgess. That element is 
Chrome. ( Chrome is the preservative 
that maintains an abundance of une 
failing energy in Burgess Batteries— 
long after most dry cells cease to funce 
tion. The black and white stripes are 
individual marks identifying Burgess 
Chrome Batteries. Buy them for long 
lasting, dependable performance. 


—the preserving element used ia 
Ch rome leather, metals, paints and other 


materials subject to wear, is also used in Burgess 
Batteries. It gives them unusual staying power. 
Burgess Chrome Batteries are patented, 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Office: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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DECEMBER HOG PRICES 


ECiMBER is usually a month of 
shifting price trends in the hog 
market. The first ten days in December 
show a little strength practically every 
year. Tis slight rise in the first part of 
the mor.th is usually followed by a price 
decline in the second ten days of the 
month which carries the market to the 
lowest: point of the year. 

During the last ten days of December 
@ recovery generally takes place which 
brings prices back to the level of the 
first ten-day period. The strength in 
prices the latter part of the month has 
occurred in nine out of ten years when 
corp prices were high. 

‘The weakness during the middle of 
the month is largely accounted for by 
the influence of the holiday season when 
the demand for poultry and game re- 
duces the demand for pork. 

Taking the moath of December as a 
whole, December hog prices at Chicago 
have risen above best November prices 
in only ten out of the past twenty-six 

ears, while in sixteen years prices have 
n below best November prices. Rec- 
ords for the Kansas City market for 
forty-seven years show improvements in 
December prices over best November 
prices only fifteen times. 

The December market in general is 
under the influence of heavy receipts 
which accounts fer the lack of decided 
strength in the merket. The years when 
December prices did advance over best 
November prices were years when hog 
production in gencral was on the decline 
or unusual developments such as a 


| cholera outbreak or war conditions 


affect the situation. 


TH fact that the 1926 fall pig crop 
was 3 percent larger than the 1925 fall 
pig crop and that the 1927 spring pig 
crop was 34 percent larger than the 
1926 spring crop indicates hog produc- 
tion on the increase. This tends to lessen 
the chances for material price improve- 
ment in December over November. 

Considering average December prices 
compared to November prices, Decem- 
ber prices have x,veraged about 4 per- 
cent lower than November prices. Re- 
ceipts at sixty-eight markets in the past 
six years have averaged approximately 
9 percent greater in December than in 
the month of November. 

Estimated receipts at the sixty-eight 
markets for December of this year are 
4,675,000 head in comparison with 
3,190,000 head actually received in De- 
cember, 1926, and an average of 4,790,- 
000 head in the past six years. Novem- 
ber receipts during the same period have 
averaged 4,306,000 head. The method 
of estimating receipts was explained in 
the November issue of Successful 
Farming. 

Storage stocks of pork afid lard as 
reported October Ist are running above 
the five-year average and with the ex- 
ception of dry salt pork-above the Octo- 
ber stocks in 1926. Lard stocks were 
12 million pounds larger than a year 


ago and 36 million pounds larger than 
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Fleece Lined 
Underwear 
for 


Men & Boys 
























E ideal winter underwear 
for warmth and solid comfort. 
Heavy fleece lined. Perfectly tai- 
lored. Correct sizing and fine tex- 
ture keep original shape without 
sagging or stretching. There’s 
money’s worth and more in the 
lasting satisfaction of Lambsdown 
quality and value. Ask your dealer 
to show you Lambsdown. 


UTICA KNITTING CO. 
UTICA, NEW YORK 
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<Save-the-Horse 
ay Treatment 


Fanteed to end spavin, thorop! 
splint, tendon weukie side bone an 
oulder,knee,ankle and hoof lameness 


If Save-the-Horse fails, 

your money is refunded! 
Gend for free book (64 pages, illustrated) ane 
copy of guarantee-bond. Book contains results 
and discoveries of our 35 years treating horses 
All terinary advice is free. Write to 1 

TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
336 State St. Binghamton, WN. ¥ 
Save-the-Horse ¢3 sola with signed guar« 

antee by druggtsts or sent prepaid. 



















The farmers best helper for 40 zeare. Thousands eave money an¢ 
backaches every year. YOU CAN TOO. Send for free catalog show 
ing low prices. Address Dept. 8-77. 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Dd 
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' the average for the last five years. 
Frozen pork stocks were 50 million 
pounds larger than a year ago and 57 
i million pounds larger than the five- 
year average. Dry salt pork stocks were 
4 million pounds less than a year ago 
and 4 million pounds larger than the 
five-year average. Pickled pork stocks 
were 48 million pounds larger than a 
year ago and 20 million pounds larger 
than the five-year average. 

Business conditions and general price 
levels have been about steady. 
factor would not indicate an unusual 
domestic demand for pork products. 
Taking the situation as a whole, the 
chances for material price advances in 
hog prices in December are small. 

Such factors as more rapid than usual 
disappearance in storage stocks, a 
cholera outbreak, or a decidedly in- 
creased export demand seem to be the 
influences that might give strength to 
the December hog market.—E. A. 
Stokdyk, Kansas agricultural college. 


WINTER RATIONS FOR WORK 
HORSES 


EN idle mature work mares and 

geldings, four of which weighed just 
under 1,500 pounds and six rangin 
from 1,580 to 1,850 pounds, were fed 
after December 19, 1926, at.the Michi- 
gan agricultural college, on a ration of 
eight pounds of alfalfa and 5.4 pounds 
of shredded corn stover daily at a cost 
of 8.2 cents per day. They also ran on 
alfalfa meadow aftermath every day. 

February 14th, one pair of the heavy 
mares and one pair of the heavy geld- 
ings were in good enough flesh so that 
they sold for $425 per pair. 

Beginning March Ist, the remaining 
horses were given six pounds of ear 
corn per day to harden them for spring 
work. This increased the cost of the 
ration to 17.2 cents per day. Another 
two pounds of corn was added March 
15th, and on March 20th, the six horses 
weighed only 248.3 pounds less than on 
December 19th or a loss of .455 pound 
per head daily. 

In spite of this small loss in weight, 
the horses went to work April Ist and 
seemed to do their work freely and with 
no trouble with sore necks or shoulders. 
—G,. A. B., Mich. 


AVOIDING LOSS OF SILAGE 


E have a silo in which there is 
considerable frozen silage clinging 
to the walls and spoiling, when we have 
a cold spell of some length. Is there any 
way of overcoming this that would not 
cost too much?—J. 8. J., Minn. 
Probably the most practical way of 
preventing an occurrence of this sort is 
to press away from the silo wall all the 
silage possible after you have thrown | 
down the quantity required for immedi- 
ate feeding. You can remove the silage 
over the entire area of the silo, but leave 
the center somewhat higher than the 





















This | 





outer edge, simply working the silage 
away from the walls of the silo after | 
taking out a feeding. 
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chooses 


Peter McLaren, a World Cham- 
pion Chopper, uses only Plumb 


Axes. He is now touring this 
country challenging any chopper 
to cut one log in the same time he 
takes to cut two logs. 


“Wy NEED speed in an axe,” says 
McLaren, World Champion 
Chopper. “The blade must be 
tapered to sink deep, and clear 
itself for my next stroke. 


“The steel must take a razor- 
keen edge and hold it. The 
weight must be placed right in 
the head to save my strength. 
The tool must be balanced to 
work with me. 

“Above all! Every one must 
be uniform, so that I can buy 
an axe wherever I go. 

“Only in Plumb Axes have 
I found all of these features... 
so Iuse only Plumb.” 

— = SS 

This expert’s axe costs you 
no more than an ordinary tool. 
Yet you can cut faster, cut eas- 
ier, and do less grinding. 

And when the handle loosens 
(as all handles do from hard 
work and shrinkage), you just 
turn the screw wedges, and it is 
tight as new again. You never 
have to re-wedge a Plumb, 
or work with a wobbly blade. 


Look for the Axe with the 
Red Handle and Black Head in 
your hardware store. 





FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc, 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets 


Files Sledges Axes 








a CHAMPION 
CHOPPER 


PLUMB 
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Farm building 

experts wrote 

these free books 
for you 


E important books were 
written orreviewedinadvance 
ublication by ry soe W.jJ. 
y+ ate Head of Agricultural 
ren Department, Oregon 
Agricultural College, and Pro- 
fessor L. J. Smith, Head of Agri- 
cultural Engineering Department, 
Washington State College. 


The subjects covered by these 
experts include all types of farm 
building — dairy barns, poultry 
houses, hog houses and other 
farm structures. The economy, 
strength, durability and beauty of 
the important West Coast woods 
— Douglas Fir, West Coast Hem- 
lock, Sitka Spruce and Western 
Red Cedar—are thoroughly dis- 
cussed in their relation to farm 
profits and efficiency. 


A copy of each of these free 
books is waiting for you to send 
us your name and address. 


Doug 


slas 7 


America’s Permanent 


Lumber Supply 


West Coast Lumser Bureau, 
lla Mount Hoop Bur_ome, Loncview, WAsnINcTON 


Please send me your FREE books on farm 
buildings. 


Name 





Address 
City 





State 














“NEAR” TANKAGE 


EAR” tankages have a chance to 

become populuar on their merits if 
recent investigations at the Nebraska 
experiment station are verified. Meat 
and bonemeal, and meat cracklings, 
both comparatively new protein feeds 
and byproducts from the new dry ren- 
dering process that; packers are using, 
gave favorable results at the Nebraska 
station. 

In a 100-day trial, beginning in 
January and ending in May, 1926, 
cracklings increasec| the daily feed con- 
sumption almost “0 percent and the 
daily gain 40 percent. Crackling fed 
pigs gained 1.81 »ounds per day as 
compared to 1.29 pounds per day made 
by pigs fed tankage. To produce 100 
oounls of pork required 374 pounds of 
corn and 49 pounds of tankage, or 326 
— of corn and 49 pounds of crack- 


gs. 

Thus 49 pounds of cracklings saved 
48 pounds of corn and, to figure roughly, 
a@ man can afford to feed cracklings so 
long as the price does not exceed tank- 
age prices by more than the price of 
an equal weight cf corn. The crack- 
lings used in the Nebraska tests con- 
tained 64 percent of protein and cost 
$10 per ton more shan tankage. 

They are entirely odorless and tho 
this means little to a feeder, dealers will 
appreciate the pcssibility of shipping 
cracklings in mixed carloads with other 
products which might be tainted by 
tankage. 


URING the summer of 1926 a short, 

dry lot test agreed with the winter 

results, but a 73-day trial on sudan 

pasture gave less pronounced advan- 
tages compared with tankage. 

Meat and bonemeal is a lower protein 
content feed than either cracklings or 
tankage but, as the name would indi- 
cate, is high in minerals due to the 
presence of the bone. The meal used 
by Loeffel in his experiment showed 50 
percent protein and cost $75 per ton, 
the same as tankage. Twenty pounds of 
this meal and 333 pounds of corn pro- 
duced 100 pounds of pork at the’rate of 
1.58 pounds per diay, the cheapest gain 
of any rations usec! in the trial. 

The daily gain was .25 pound more 
than that produced by corn and tank- 
age in approximately the same quanti- 
ties. The difference in length of feeding 
period required to get pigs to market- 
able weight is a point of real impor- 
tance. On the pasture, twelve pounds 
less of meat and bonemeal but six more 
of corn were recuired to make 100 
pounds of pork tian when cracklings 
were used. This difference may be in 
part due to the minerals of the bone- 
meal. 

In a 30-day dry lot test meat and 
bonemeal increased the daily consump- 
tion over tankage and in producing 100 
pounds of pork, 6!) pounds of meat and 
bonemeal replaced 89 pounds of tankage 
and saved 51 pounds of corn. This 
would indicate that pound for pound 
meat and bonemeal (50 percent pro- 
tein) is approximately equal to meat 
cracklings testing 64 percent protein.— 
W. H. F., Nebr, 
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Are you sure 


you know 
WHAT 


CHILEAN 
NITRATE OF SODA 
IS? 


T is the one form of nitrogen that is 

beneficial in every way for all crops. 
It is mined in Chile, where the whole 
world’s supply comes from. It is refined 
at the minesand transported to America, 
ready for American farmers to use ip 
their fields, gardens, orchards. 

Nitrate of Soda is the only form of 
nitrogen that is immediately available 
when it is applied to the soil. It pro- 
motes a strong, early growth, helps 
strengthen the plant through the grow- 
ing season, promotes early maturity and 
produces high yields and superior 
quality. 

Nitrate of Soda has no harmful effect 
whatever, either on soil or crop. It is 
good for soil, plant, fruit. 

You will make more money from your crops 
by using Chilean Nitrate of Soda. Talk with 
your County Agent about it. He may know 
of experiments that prove its value for you. 

FREE—Write Dept. 85-A, and we wil lsend, 
postage paid, a book entitled, How to Use 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda. It contains helpfu) 
information about every crop. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 




















Factory to Farmer 





We Make All Gur Own 
Harness, 23 Syieee $18.50, 


Thie Harness 
*35= $34.90 and up to $61.85, 5 Styles 
with anti-rust hardware. Save $10.00 


Eee ees of peste. ao 
harness 


—al 
COLLARS $2.50 * "Fall stock leather —at 
Money-Back Guarantee on every raged amg 
SAVE MONEY ptt 
paints, - 6Tube Licensed yyw wy 
FREE Box, treater ot face 
THE U. $. FARM SALES CO., Dept. M-1222 SALINA, KARS. 
















PULLER! 


Shipped to you without 
deposit. See it first~ 
then pay in easy payments. 
Works twice as fast and easy. 
Priced lower than ever before 


BIG STUMPS ALONE! 
Pulls big, green or tap-rooted 
stumps. Gives you strength of 992 
men. No help or horses—operated by one 
man. Make idle land grow big. profitable 
crops this year. Send for folder showi 
new Model, low (1-3 off) sale price, a: 
astonishing terms. NO MONEY DOWN, 
« New land clearing book—full 
* of pictures, facts and figures 
on land clearing. Only 1000 are left—WRITE 


A.J.KIRSTIN CO. 222ictita 
PATENTS issn 


rences. Best results. Promptness ass 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST. WASHINGTON, D.C. 




































































HOW GOOD STEERS ARE RAISED 


Continued from page 40 


test were, in their order, Elmer Bendixen 
on an angus load weighing 893 pounds 
each; Edw. Johnson & Sons, also angus, 
874 pounds; Henkels Brothers, here- 
fords, 848 pounds; C. H. Frederickson, 
herefords, 839 pounds, and John C. 
Wester, herefords, 800 pounds. 

In managing their herd the Solvies 
ran their cows thru the summer on 
bromus and sweet clover pasture. In 
the fall after the corn had been husked 
the breeding cows were kept in the corn 
fields until the middle of November. 
They were wintered while carrying 
calves on alfalfa hay, a full feed of corn 
silage, all the straw they would eat, and 
shredded corn fodder but no grain. 

The bull calves were castrated when 
about six weeks of age. The calves ran 
with their dams on pasture and were 
given no grain while nursing. They 
were weaned November Ist and started 
on feed. After becoming accustomed to 
their surroundings: later in November, 
they were dehorned. 

The feeding period was started with 
ground ear corn instead of oats and 
barley which were used last year. About 
February Ist oats and barley were 
added to the ration to give it variety. 
Each calf was then consuming about 11 
pounds of these grains daily. 

The ration of grain was gradually 
increased until the end of the 450-day 
period, half of it being corn and the 
other half oats and barley. Four pounds 
of silage and all the alfalfa the calves 
would eat were fed daily to each animal. 
On April 18th the quantity of silage was 
cut to two pounds each because it had 
proved too loosening. 

For shelter the calves had a closed 
shed with the doors kept open so they 
could enter or leave it at will. The shed 
was equipped with concrete floors and 
mangers. A good-sized feed lot for 
exercise was protected by a grove and 
the shed. 

Barrel salt was always at hand and 
water was likewise accessible. In the 
winter hay and grain were fed in the 
shed and in the spring in bunks in the 
lot. 

The Solvies have been feeding beef 
eattle twenty years and baby beef for 
nine years and have found it a profit- 
able farm industry. They have signed 
up for the third year’s contest.. It is 
estimated that more than 200 persons 
called at their farm to see the calves 
and study methods. 


“THE second annual contest has fur- 
ther emphasized the need of weeding 
out inferior breeding cows in the beef 
herd,”’ says Morris. “Data on each lot 
of calves show a range in individual 
weights of the calves in a carload lot of 
as much as 200 pounds. All the calves 
in a given lot were sired by the same 
bull and fed the same rations; the differ- 
ence in growth and development must 
be largely due to the difference in dams. 
“It is worthy of note that the lots 
winning the first positions were all sired 
by thick meated, beefy type bulls out of 
medium-sized thick cows. The small- 
type calf never reaches a satisfactory 
weight for its age. What we must do is 
to breed them big with thickness and 
then feed them properly.”’ 
The originator of the carload contest 
was A. A. Dowell. 
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THE AWFUL COST OF 
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OVER 100 
MILLION 
DOLLARS: 
3500 © Z 
gon LIVES «¥3Z b sd 
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HE annual toll of fire, exacted avoiding the mistakes which cause 
from American farmers, reaches’ the larger percentage of fires; being 
staggering figures in money, andan_ready to fight fire; by such means 
appalling total in the sacrifice of only can the waste be reduced. 
human life. There are simple rules which will 
More than 100 million dollars’ save millions of dollars and many 
worth of farm property burned up _lives every year, such as proper rod- 
ina year; 3,500 liveslostinfarm fires. ding against lightning—correct con- 
Every farmer pays part of the struction of chimneys and flues— 
money loss, whether he hasafireor right handling of explosives, oils 
not. Each fire, even when reim- and matches—proper storing of hay, 
bursement is made in insurance’ etc. These are all explained in the 
paid, is a drain on our national re- booklet—“Fire Prevention on the 
sources and to that extent isa total Farm.” Send fora free copy. 
loss. The companies named below, 
Precautions for preventing fire— writing Legal Reserve Insurance, 
and equipment with which to fight perform the double service of help- 
fire—are the only remedies ing you to prevent fire and 
for this situation. Such pre- writing reliable insurance 






Be sure to write 
for your free copy 


ventionandpreparationrep- of this booklet-— for your protection. These 


resent a personal duty. The “Fire Preventic companies are represented 
on the Farm” 


in your community by men 
who make a specialty of 
farm insurance. Get in 
touch with such a repre- 
sentative. 


solution of your part of the 
problem is in your hands, 
and yours alone. 

Greater care in your own 
home—on your own farm; 








Continental Insurance Company 
Aetna Insurance Company 
Home Insurance Co., New York 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 


Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Columbia Fire Underwriters Agcy. 
United States Fire Insurance Co. 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. 
— tomy | Co., Ltd. 
American Insurance Company 
National Fire Ins. Co. of Hartford 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Insurance Co. of North America 


Farm INsurANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Commercial Union Assur. Co., Ltd. 
\ Security Insurance Co., New Haven 
Great American Insurance Co. 
Iowa National Fire Insurance Co. 





I Guarantee the WITTE Engine 
to do the work of 3 to 5 hired hands and to save 
YOU one-half the time, labor and cost of any 
job on your place, It will increase your profits 


$500.00 to $1,000.00 a year. Used all over the 
world ) We SARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME! 
Small EASY Payments! 
i beral EA rms the WITTE Engine 
Wiybars itself! 6% Tem of Aud s Starts gine 
Ay 4b degrees below zero. Parts interchangeabie. 

4 Cycle, throttling governor, Valve-in-head motor type, 
loy-steel construction. Cores completely equip 


Al 
ith WICO M. to, Write for new 
ole to 30 LP. Engines, also 3-in-1 Saw 


Bersimncne Saeitwing ie 

WITTE ENGINE Lem ay 

eae 

$ KEROSENE GASOLINE 

UN” GAS OIL_ DISTILLATE 
OR GAS 
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| RSE 


at less expense 
is one sure way 
to make more money. 


This advantage 
has been given 
to thousands 
of farmers 
by Case tractors. 


Their ample power, 
rugged strength 
and extreme 
economy 
make it possible 
to put a farm 
in high gear 
and keeps it there 
for many years. 
You can do it. 


Mail the coupon. 


LACS T= 





emcee Nt 


ee ee ee ee 
J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. 

Incorporated Established 1842 l 
{ Dept. L24 Racine Wisconsin | 


i 

i 

; Please send me a copy of ‘‘Modern 
gy Zractor Farming’’. 
; Name 
' P.O. 
i State 
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LIGHTNING, FIRE & RUST PROOF 


FE be] 
reacey| «FJ 


med mi cle, 


to 
We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheeta, 
control every operationfrom the raw material to 
the finished product. . 

EDWARDS “REO” METAL SHINGLES 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No paint- 
ing or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, ru.t-proof, 
lightning-proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V- 
Cise, Cypaanten, yy = —— | Gal- 
vanized Roofings, Sidings, bogrd, Paints, 
Ready-Made Steel Garages, Farm Buildings. 

; GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By buying direct from us you save money, get 
better value. We are the largest manufacturers of 
metal roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied 
customers every year are our best advertisement. 


Write today! Get our won- 


derfully low prices, ting 
satisfaction. Ask for Roofing 
SAMPLES & 
Roofing Book 


Book No, 156 or for Garage 
‘EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
1 Butler St., 


Book. 
THE 
1206-1256 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








HUNTING HOUNDS Cheap; Trial. 
Dixie Kennels, B-9, Herrick, Illinois 




















VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make 
inquiry thru this department and _ their 
questions will be answered free of charge. 
Give age and sex of animals, all the 
symptoms possible, and previous treat- 
ment, if any. Do not fail to be as ez- 
plicit as possible. Address all communi- 
cations for this cepartment to the 
“Veterinarian,” Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





Sows With Garget.—I would like to 
know what is the best ration for sows 
before farrowing and also after. I have 
two sows that have had their pigs; the 
first one lost three out of six, and now the 
second sow had sever pigs and yesterday 
morning one was lying: dead and this morn- 
ing two more were dead. They act just 
like her milk was poison to them. The 
sows have had mosty corn with alfalfa 
and some tankage anc. oats once a week.— 
W. V. H., Missouri. 

Milk does poison pigs when the sow’s 
udder is affected wit. garget, sometimes 
erroneously called mille fever.” Do not 
retain for breeding a sow that has any- 
thing wrong with her udder. Fit the 
sows mentioned for the butcher as soon as 
the remaining pigs are weaned. Make corn 
but a small part of the ration of the preg- 
nant sow. Feed midclings, ground barle 
and a little bran and tankage or + wom f 
Also supply alfalfa hay and minerals. 
Study bulletins on feeding and manage- 
ment of brood sows which you can obtain 
from your state experiment station. 


Prolapse of Rectiam—Could you tell 
me what causes a pig’s hind parts to come 
out?—J. P. R., Ind. 

Protrusion or prolapse of the rectum 
is caused by irritation. It may result from 
diarrhea or constipztion. Often it is 
caused by feeding unscreened ground oats, 
whole oats, too much bran, middlings, 
boiled potatoes, or soaked corn and but- 
termilk. We have also seen it caused by 
pigs —— too much coal. Determine and 
remove the cause. ‘Treat by cleansing 
the protruding part, applying witch- 
hazel ointment, elevating the hind quar- 
ters and returning the bowel to place. It 
may then be necessary to put stitches 
across the anus to keep the bowel in place. 
If the protruding pait has become ulcer- 
ated or gangrenous it will have to be am- 
putated by a veterinarian. 


Paralysis of Shepherd Pup.—I have 
a shepherd pup about three months old. 
One morning he was down on his back 
didn’t have the use of his hind legs, and 
now can’t use his front legs either. He has 
a good appetite and his bowels are in good 
shape. Deoen’t seem to be in any misery. 
Can you give me a treatment that you 
think would help him, and also what is 
the cause of the trouble?—J. D. M., Okla. 

Paralysis may follow an injury or severe 
attack of distemper. If the spine was in- 
jured there is little hope of recovery. If 
you care to try the effects of treatment 
give the puppy twice: daily a teaspoonful 
of codliver oil, and with it two drops of 
tincture of nux vornica. Increase the 
dose of nux vomica one drop every second 
day until it causes restlessness or involun- 
tary twitching of tae muscles. When 
such symptoms appzar discontinue nux 
vomica until they subside and then repeat 
the treatment. 
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Serow Calb 


MODERN SHOEING 
FOR HARD ROADS 


No matter how cold the morning or how 


come loose, although they are inserted or 
removed with a single light blow. Wear 
longer but cost no more. 
adapted for heavy loads. 

Black Diamond SCREW Calks have an 
extra hard tool steel center. Many differe 
ent patterns for all kinds of service. 

Ask your Blacksmith or Dealer for 

DIAMOND SHOES and CALKS, 
If he cannot supply you 


Write for Illustrated Catalog to 


Oiamond Calk Horseshoe 


Company 
4632 Grand Ave. Duluth, 





SOFT BUNCH OR BRUISE 


on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 
throat is cleaned off promptly @ 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse. No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions. Valuable 
horse book 8-S free. 

A satisfied user says: ““Colt’s knee swol- 
len four to five times normal size. Broke 
and ran for two weeks. Now almost 
Absorbine is sure great.” ‘a 


BSORBINE 
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BOWSHER 
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FEED MILL Stn 
(Sold with or without elevator) CLAM TA 
Crush ear corn (with or with- = 
out husks) and grind all kinds 
Lt ay 
all others, Handiest tooperate and AN: 
Lightest Running (rn) Gea 
Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower “ N 
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a Wood is valuable. Saw 15 to 

aa Make Money! 20 cords a day. Does more than 

n. Ottawa easily operated by man or boy. Falls 

“ rees—saws limbs. Use +p. engine for other work. 30 

DAYS TRIAL. Write today for FREE book. Shipped from 
factory or nearest of 10 branch houses. 


OTTAWA MFG.CO, Room3 331-6 Magee Bide Pittsburgn.Pa. 


Shawinigan Carbide 
If you want a better carbide, fairly priced 
for home lighting and cooking—write 

SHAWINIGAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

110 William Street, New York City 
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¢ ARE AMERICAN FARMERS 
INEFFICIENT? ¢ 


Continued from page 11 


dislodged workers were unable to get 
other work quickly and, not being far- 
sighted, rose up and destroyed the new 
machinery so they could recover their 
former jobs. 


Even if a similar occurrence were pos- | 


sible in connection with American 
farming, there are few farmers in this 
country who would care to see agricul- 
ture revert to hand-labor methods for 
the sake of providing jobs for a few 
more people on the farms. 

The charge of inefficiency against 
the American farmers is evidently 
a misplaced one. Farmers in general 
feel that business men are often too 
harsh in their criticism of the farmer 
in view of the fact that they are a long 
way from reaching perfection them- 
selves. Transportation has shown a 
somewhat more rapid increase in 
efficiency during the past forty years 
than has agriculture, it is true. But 
agriculture and manufacturing have 
increased in efficiency at approximately 
the same rates, and distribution is much 
less efficient than forty years ago in the 
sense that it requires a far greater per- 
centage of the population than formerly 
merely to distribute goods after they 
have been produced. The individual 
clerk serves fewer customers today than 
was the case forty years ago. 

Considering the unruly natural forces 
and the odds against which the farmer 
must fight, it can hardly be said in truth 
that the farmer has not made a good 
record in increasing his efficiency. 


WHENCE CAME MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 


Continued from page 5 


followed a similar course and outlawed 
Christmas in 1659. England soon re- 
pealed its law, but Massachusetts kept 
the anti-Christmas law until 1681. 

The Christmas card appeared in 1846 
in London. It has become so commer- 
cialized as to be almost meaningless. 
The Christmas tree and its candles may 
have originated in one or more of the 
ancient countries that celebrated the 
winter solstice. The ancient Egyptians 
used date palms to decorate their homes, 
regarding them as emblems of immor- 
tality, and also of the starlit heavens. 
The ancient Jews celebrated what was 
called the feast of lights or of dedica- 
tion with lighted candles at about the 
time claimed as the birthday of Christ. 
The Greeks also had a feast of lights. 
These customs may naturally have 
blended into one another in this blending 
center of civilization until the candle- 
lit Christmas tree became what it is to- 
day. The earliest authentic mention of 
the modern Christmas tree was in 
1608. German emigrants brought the 
custom to America. 

The Yule log and mistletoe are other 
relics of ancient celebrations of the 
winter solstice. 

Briefly, then, the history of Christ- 
mas is clothed with obscurity. .It was 
an adaptation of a celebration already 
hundreds of years old, and fitted into 
the Christian church, to become a holi- 
day of good will for every race or creed, 
and observed now thruout the world in 
memory of the Prince of Peace. 
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MCKAY 
RED BEAD 
BUMPERS 


Here’s another way to meet 
the emergency—with 
sturdy, shock-resisting 
McKay Red Bead Bump- 
ers. Besides -safety, they 
will “add good looks and 
protect good looks.’’ 
There’s a McKay Bumper 
for every type of car. 


UNITED STATES CHAIN 
& FORGING COMPANY 


M°KAY 
SPRING 
CONTROLLERS 


Put an end to bumping 
and jumping with McKay 
Spring Controllers. Simple 
and easy to install, yet in- 
expensive, McKays do the 
work. For Fords, $5.00. 
For other cars, $6.50 and 
$8.00. Prices higher west 
of Rockies. 





UNION TRUST BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CHAINS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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a profitable dairy herd is to give 
the cows you have a chance. 
Many cows are condemned as poor 
milkers when the real trouble is with 
their owner. They never have a suit- 
able ration for producing 
milk except when on grass. 


Ts: first thing to do in developing 


as possible in winter to get the best 
results, are an abundance of feed, 
palatable feed, a sticculent ration, a 
sufficient amount of protein, and moder- 
ate temperatures in stables and barns 
with comfortable surroundings. 
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Poor Cows and Poor Feeders 


Stick Together 


The Low Producer Seldom Has a Chance 


day’s allowance for a small cow ano 
40 to 45 pounds for a large cow. 

Corn is a splendid feed for cows in 
milk except that it is deficient in protein 
content and mineral matter. Cows 
relish it, but if it is fed with corn stover 
or corn silage, the protein 
content is entirely too low. 
A combination recommended 





“By giving a cow a chance 
I mean having her dry for 
six weeks and in good flesh 
at calving time, then after 
she has freshened, feeding her 
sufficient feed, the right kind 
and the right amount, so she 
has no excuse for not making 
good. If she fails when given 
a fair chance, it is then time 
to condemn her. 

“Some farmers derive a 
splendid income from their 
cows; others are doing just 
fair, and still others are not 
getting the wages of an ordi- 
nary farm hand for the time 
they spend with the cows. 








by Dr. Eckles calls for corn 
silage and ground corn com- 
bined with clover, or alfalfa 
and bran. This, he declares, 
makes a good ration for gen- 
eral feeding. Barley is an- 
ether good feed for dairy 
cows and, according to the 
university dairyman, should 
be regarded as_ practically 
equal to corn pound for 
pound. 

Of other concentrates lin- 
seed oilmeal has a favorable 
effect upon all animals, cot- 
tonseed meal is especially 
valuable as a means of bal- 











Figures gathered in Minne- 
sota show that certain farm- 
ers had an income of eighty 
cents per hour for the time 
spent with the cows, while 
other farmers in the same 
neighborhood were getting 
no more than four cents an 





R. C. 'H. ECKLES, chief of the dairy division 

of the University cf Minnesota and a widely 
recognized authority on dairy subjects, holds that 
the whole program for developing and maintaining 


ancing a ration in which corn 
products predominate, and 
gluten feed is often of great 
value as an economical source 
of _ protein. Wheat bran 
looms large, next to corn in 
importance among the con- 
centrates, because of its high 


hour. a profitable dairy herd is summed up in the three protein and mineral con- 
“The difference between words, “feeding, weeding, breeding.”” And the stituents and its effect on 
an income of four cents and greatest of these, in his judgment, is feeding. He is digestion. 


eighty cents an hour is not 
due to any act of the govern- 
ment, either state or national. 
It is not a case of luck. It is 
a case of cause and effect, a 
case of good cows well fed 
and managed giving a return 
of eighty cents, and inferior 
cows carelessly fed and man- 
aged giving a return of four 
cents an hour. 
“The man who was gettin 

eighty cents per hour had 
been using purebred bulls for 





to keep alive. 


convinced that the general farmer can make money 
in the dairy end of his business if he will feed his 
cows right and otherwise carry out the program. In 
this article he tells how to feed. 


“The most common mistake in feeding dairy 
cows,” he says, “is the feilure to give them enough 
feed to make full use of their milk-producing 
abilities. Cows need vhe first half of a full ration 
It is the poorest possible economy 
not to give them the second half of a full ration 
which they will use in producing milk.” 


When the roughage con- 
sists in winter of corn silage 
or roots and a legume hay, 
Dr. Eckles recommends for 
ordinary to medium produc- 
ing cows the feeding of a 
mixture composed of 200 
pounds of ground oats, 100 
pounds of ground corn, and 
100 pounds of ground barley 
to a Jersey or Guernsey. Feed 
at the rate of one pound of 
grain to each two and a half 
or three pounds of milk, and 
to other breeds at the rate of 

















six years and each year cull- 
ing out his poorest cows. He 
had been studying the feed- 
ing question and was supplied with a 
succulent feed and alfalfa hay. The 
man getting four cents an hour just 
couldn’t or wouldn’t take the time ‘to 
fool around’ keeping milk records, and 
anyway he knew his cows were good 
ones. He also raised timothy because it 
was easier to get a stand and the seed 
was less expensive than alfalfa. 

“The point I want to make clear is 
that a man who does not make a profit 
out of a herd of dairy cows should look 
for the trouble right at home and not 
blame it on somebody else.”’ 

The conditions of early summer, 
which should be maintained as nearly 





Palatability varies the most in the 
roughages. A chemical analysis shows 
but little differeace between hay cut at 
the proper stage and hay cut when too 
mature. 
the real feeding value is quite different 
because the too-mature hay has lost 
palatability. f 

Corn silage best supplies the succu- 
lence required during the winter, he 
says. It is low in protein and therefore 
should not be tae only roughage fed in 
winter. Some hay should be given in 
addition, and e legume is the best on 
account of the high protein and ash con- 
tent. Thirty-five pounds of silage is a 





Dr. lickles points out that- 


one pound of grain for each 
three to three and a half 
pounds of milk. 

Or the feeding mixture can be com- 
posed of 200 pounds of ground barley, 
100 pounds of ground oats, and 100 
pounds of wheat bran. Other feeding 
combinations which include 100 pounds 
of gluten feed, or a like quantity of 
ground wheat or ground rye, are also 
suggested, ground oats, barley or corn 
supplying the bulk of the ration. 

If the roughage consists of corh silage 
and mixed hay, half of which is legumi- 
nous and the other timothy or wild hay, 
a suitable mixture would be 300 pounds 
of ground oats, 150 pounds of linseed 
oilmeal, 100 (Continued on page 53 
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Sheet Steel Roofs 
Make Lightning Harmless 


Lightning, the destroyer—Lightning, 
the ruthless murderer—Lightning, the 
shatterer of hopes and changer of best 
laid plans—Lightning, that constant 
menace to farm buildings, is harmless 
where those buildings are protected by 
electrically grounded sheet steel. 
One-eighth of the total damage from 
farm firesin this country annually is the 
direct result of lightning. 

As a dependable safeguard against this 
demon, sheet steel roofing, properly 
grounded, transcends all other forms 
because it is of itself lightning-safe. It 
requires no further safeguard. The 
Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
D.C., places electrically grounded metal 
roofs on an equal footing with other 
types of lightning-protection systems. 
Put sheet steel roofs on your farm build- 
ings and eliminate further danger from 
lightning. Sheet steel is obtainable right 
in your own locality. It is economical 
to purchase, easy to install and, when 
used in adequate gauge, will give serv- 
ice during the life of the building. 
The booklet, “Steel Roofing—lIts Use 
and Application,” tells how to buy and 
apply sheet steel roofing and explains 


how to electrically ground it. A copy 
will be sent you free, on request, by the 
Sueet STEEL TRADE ExTENSION Comm ItT- 
TEE, Outver Burtpine, Pirrssurcu, Pa, 


SHEET STEEL 


for Strength Safety Beauty and Economy 








This trade-mark stenciled on 
galvanized Sheet Steel is definite 
insurance to the buyer that ever 

sheet so branded is of prime on 
ity—full weight forthe gauge 
stamped on the sheet—never less 
than 28 gauge—and that the gal- 
vanizing is of the full weight and 
quality established by the Sueer 
Street Trape Extension Com 

MITTEE specification, 
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There is a 
cost line rum 
ming through 
every animal 












Fully 50,000 farm owners have 
itively proved that you can 
icone the cost of producing 
milk, beef, pork or mutton 
with the Letz Spies of Home Crop 
Feeding. They have actually proved 
that Letz Mixed Feed Makers will: 


1. a 25% to ae bd present feed crops 


utilizin 
ee Ae u 3 304 or our present feed crop acreage for cash crops. 
3 3. Increase rail and A prods ction wased to30% through better feed preps ration. 
2: Save up to 254 of labor i in handling feed crops. 
5. Improve health and condition of al oa animals. 


Write today for your free copy of “The Letz System of Home Crop Feeding.” It’s full of py 
able oumeetien ont ideas that every stock feeder should have; information taken from the experiences 
of stock feeders in every state in the Union. 


THE LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 1229 East Road « Crown Point, indiana 


ED 
LED MAKER 


|RM SEEDS #2 FREE 


Prices sensationally low. Alfalfa, $8.90 per bu., Timothy $1. 90; Sweet Clover, 

ot. 90; Alsike (10 to 15%) and Timothy, $3.90 Scarilied Sweet C ae $3.90; Clover 
RES 10 to 15%) and Timothy mixed, $4. 50; Soy Beans. $2.50; Rape, Sudan, 
: $2. 75. Write today for special wholesale rices. lsuy now. wpe, 4 crops short-— 
Don't delay. Have big bargains in all Field and Crass Seeds. Our seeds tested, 
‘ 1aranteed and sold on 60 days’ approval. Buy your seeds direct and save the 
dealer's profit. We can save you big mone y. Write for free samples, special prices 
and big field and ,urden ‘seed guide. Can ship eastern orders from Chicago. 
Home of Radio Station KSO. BERRY SEED CO., Box 2/9, CLARINDA, IOWA 
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No Horses or '\\* 











Clear idle stomp land in } 
spare time—without help 
or horses. Grow biguer, # 













That's what J.A. 






noose le of Apps- better cropson that rich, 
his Herepies Bteme ¢ virgin soil! in 






with 
Puller during the pat six crease far 
ears in spare time. 
leleon of Kansas ¢' “cleared 
his own land, 
‘ ‘Pas sold his machine. * There 
je big money in pulling 6 umpe 
for yourself and others with 


HERCULES 


TRIPLE POWER 
low cost. Handor 
toed reise, siclent, dependabie machine fer pulling 
. nt en: 
reRanto, Oneiemt Coes edge, Theusanas of 
satis d users | sa: 


SO 
4 bined land 
Writ }  4yt 4 “nd ate log. 






~ Big cut in Prices. 
4 easy ways to Pay. 
$3.42 nthe buys a 


Kirstin 


ONE MAN siicP 


Puller 
Multiplies your strength 992 times. 













Fastest, most powerful, durable 
One-Man Puller made. ‘4 speeds 
double-action lever, mounted on 
wheels. Clears 2-3 

acreswithout moving. 


FREE! 




















Clear any stump land quickly at ve" 
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Reduced price offer to early buyers, Big 

discount to Reet bupge your territory. -page Land Clearin ng 

Eas in own. = 

7 Oieed ne "mensy—dast your name ae 9 | pletares, colors ‘We from 
—today ions. Write for, BALTI 
HERCULES MFG. Co. Dictmsecand FREE ff \wEw 
1320 29th St. Centerville, lewe JOK — TODAY. PORTLAND 
A.J. KIRSTIN Co.“ Frisco 





2002 Lua: !it., Escanaba, Mich, 











Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treate devery year with 
FLEMING’S FISTOFORM 
No experience necssary, easy and sim- 
ple; just alittle attention every fifth day, 
and your money refunded if it fails, no 
matter how old th: case or how unsatisfac- 
tory other treatments may have been. $2.50 a 
bottle sent postpr id. 
terinarians free for all cases 
ELemedies are patentee or not 
BROS., -_ FREE ad 


Write for this amazing 

book NOW! A postcard 
will do! Learn how you can master the 
moet valewe and ferocious horse in a few hours 
time. See how big money is being made in trains 
hore and re- ice wicked-tempered and “‘ornery” 
Orees. 


































brimful of interesting king on horse training. 

Sent absolutely free to any Mail post- 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
pt. 2012, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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THAT MILKING TUBE 
gh milking tube is, I think, prob- 


ably the most dangerous veterinary 
instrument commonly used on _ the 
farm. As it is often laid away when 
wet with milk, it surely attracts flies 
and they carry germs on their feet 
which dangerously infect the tube. 

When the time comes for the tube 
again to be used, it may merely be 
given a wipe on the coat sleeve or be 
rinsed off with cold water. Little won- 
der that such a tube introduces germs 
and surely causes inflammation and 
thickening of the lining membrane of 
the teat, popularly termed “spider teat,’ 
or sets up the most destructive form of 
mastitis or garget. 

When a cow is somewhat difficult to 
milk, the first thought as to treatment 
is the insertion of a milking tube and 
the contaminated instrument is hunted 
up and inserted. Repeated insertion 
of the tube, in time, is practically cer- 
tain to cause infection and possibly-a 
lost quarter of the udder. 

No matter how much care is taken 
to prevent such infection, it is sore 
what likely to occur. For that reason 
it may be preferable in many cases to 
have a veterinarian operate. However, 
the tube often has to be used and it 
will be comparatively safe for insertion 
if prepared as follows: Carefully pick 
out the blind end or tip of the teat 
which tends to collect coagulated milk 

Then boil the tube for 15 to 20 min- 
utes and smear it with carbolized vase- 
line before inserting it in the teat. After 
it has been used, again cleanse and 
sterilize the tube and then store it in 
a bottle of alcohol or spirits of cam- 
phor. I prefer the latter as it evapo- 
rates and leaves a thin coating of cam- 
phor on the tube. 

If a tube is not so sterilized and kept 
safe, it might better be tied to a stone 
and thrown as far as possible into the 
nearest lake or river—Dr. A. S. A., 
Wis. 


WHEN BUYING ALFALFA 


HE term “good feeding alfalfa” 

may mean one thing to the buyer 
and something quite different to the 
seller. Such indefinite terms lead to 
misunderstanding and deliberate mis- 
representation last winter. The use of 
Federal grades and inspectign will cor- 
rect this situation. 

Dairy cows require leafy, well-cured 
alfalfa of high protein content and high 
palatability. The grades best suited for 
this purpose are U.S. No. 1 Alfalfa and 
U.S. No. 2. U.S. No. 1 means 60 per- 
cent or more natural green, 40 percent 
leafy and a hay that does not contain 
over 5 percent of foreign material and 
5 percent grasses. 

How can such hay be obtained? 
Specify U. 8. grades and request that 
a Federal hay certificate shall be at- 
tached to the invoice by the shipper. 
U. S. grades bring a somewhat higher 
price than common run alfalfa. 

Information about Federal hay in- 
spection and hay supplies may be ob- 
tained from Federal Supervisors, E. O. 
Pollock, 1513 Genesee St., Kansas City, 


Missouri, and H. H. W hiteside, Room 
1209, 139 North Clark St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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MINERALS FOR COWS 


TS long-time mineral feeding experi- 
ment including seven lots of holstein 
heifers with five in each lot was begun 
more than five years ago at the Michi- 
gan agricultural college. Various ra- 
tions of roughage have been fed to these 
lots of cattle and some lots received 
various mineral supplements. 

The mineral supplements used along 
with timothy hay were bonemeal with 
one lot; calcium carbonate and raw 
rockphosphate with another lot;and an- 
other lot received a commercially pre- 
pared complex mineral mixture. 

The results of this five-year study 
thus far indicate that the average milk- 
ing cow, fed on a well-cured roughage 
and a balanced ration, needs very little, 
if any, mineral supplement in the ration. 
The experiment indicates quite posi- 
tively that if a mineral supplement is 
required, that a high quality steamed 
bonemeal will give the best results. 

Further experiments, as explained by 
C. F. Huffman, indicate that cotton- 
seed meal is the equal of linseed oilmeal 
as a protein supplement in the ration of 
growing heifers. No injurious effects 
were produced by feeding the cotton- 
seed meal to the extent of furnishing 
the entire protein requirement for these 
heifers. 

A common belief is often expressed 
that cottonseed meal is more consti- 
pating than linseed meal when fed to 
cattle. The experimental data ob- 
tained by the Michigan dairy depart- 
ment indicates that this is an erroneous 
idea.—G. A. B., Mich. 


ALFALFA DOUBLES INCOME 


HEN Claud Wolf of Floyd county, 

Indiana, purchased alfalfa hay for 
his herd of twelve cows to replace the 
timothy hay he had been feeding all 
winter, he expected some increase in 
production. When the cow testing 
association report showed an increase 
of 190 percent in income over feed cost 
at the end of the first month, the owner 
was completely surprised. Larger yields 
of milk with lower feed cost accounted 
for the difference. 

Wolf believes in marketing home- 
grown feeds thru the dairy cow. Un- 
fortunately weather conditions in his 
vicinity made it impossible to harvest 
his crop of soybean hay. He had plenty 
of timothy hay so decided to feed this 
with silage and a grain mixture of 400 
pounds of ground corn, 200 pounds of 
wheat bran and 100 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal. 

For three months Wolf watched the 
production of the herd and studied the 
records. Then he made the change in 
the hay but kept all the rest of the 
ration the same with the exception of 
the daily grain allowance. The tester 
advised only eight pounds of alfalfa hay 
for each cow daily. 

This was quite a contrast from the 
amount of timothy fed. Owing to the 
unpalatable nature of the feed, 20 
pounds was fed daily. Of course, it was 
not all cleaned up but there seemed no 
other way to meet the difficulty. When 
the tester’s report showed an increase 
in production of 1,028 pounds of milk 
and a saving in cost of feed amounting 
to $22.87 with the same twelve cows in 
a single month, Wolf became an en- 
thusiastic advocate of alfalfa—G. A. 
W., Ind. 
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50,000 People Saw 
De Laval Separators 






Get Money From Skim-Milk 


Ba ms the past year De Laval 

ents in 17 states held hundreds 
of odunien dairy meetings which 
were attended by more than 50,000 
farmers and dairymen. One feature 
of these meetings was the “Skimming 
the Skim-Milk Demonstration” to 
show how much butter-fat the ordinary 
separator is losing. 

Skim-milk from some separator 
in use in each community was obtained 
and run through a new De Laval under 
the complete observation of all in 
attendance. The cream recovered in 
this manner was then immediately sent 
to the local creamery or cream station, 
was weighed and tested, and a check 
received for it. 


$78.00 Per Year Average Loss 

In hundreds of such public tests the 
De Laval Separator never failed to 
recover butter-fat from the skim-milk. 
The amounts recovered varied in value 
from a few cents to over a dollar. 
The average results show that the 
separators from which De Lavals 
skimmed the skim-milk were losing 
butter-fat at the rate of $78.00 a year. 


De Laval 


Cream Separators 
and Milkers 


Get CThis Real 


Labor at lh 









chines, snow plows, 









a 


all - t of power 


‘wagons, etc, reat for 
grase an and weed mowing. 
/ Yightest, sturdiest, easiest to operate. Does 
. work of ‘Ave men, Pays for itself in time and 
pact, narrow built. Simple— 


Many people were amazed at the 
separating losses revealed by these 
tests and asked for individual tests 
to be made in the same manner on 
their own separators at their homes. 
Any separator user can have such a 
test made and De Laval Agents will 
loan a new De Laval for such trial. 


Trade in Your Old Separator 

on a New De Laval. 

The new De avals not only skim cleaner 
but also have other improvements and refine- 
ments. They are the best cream separators 
ever made and are the crowning achievement 
in nearly 50 years of separator manufacture 
and leadership. 

With these new features and cleaner 
ay > BH can’t afford not to have a 
new De Laval—especially when you can get 
a libera!t trade allowance on your old machine 
regardiess of age or make. New De Lavais 
are also sold on casy terms or installments 
so that you can use them while they are 
paying for themselves. 

See your De Laval Agent or send coupoa 
for full information. 


MAIL UPON 
Becuccecesscsessssesessee 
gw THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 77208 
® 165 Broadway, New York 


s Jackson Bivd., Chicago : 
. 61 Beale St., San Francisco -- 
a , Please send me, without ( Separator O » 
e obligation, full informae { Milker Os 
5 tion on check which » 
- 2 
= Name. .s 
a : 
. * 
. DOG cccsctecenceribinnnmneettnintemninsmniiiidliabnans — 
+ . * 
g State............0+-+ 4 «ee No. Cows........ g 
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A COMPLETE 
\, POWER PLANT 


Does All Kinds of Jobs! 


The SHAW “‘Do-All”’ Pigeter s wyte 
the year ’round! En 
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Patent Tool Control. * Thousands in suc- 
+ pn use, 
10-Day Trial Offer! 
Try etourrisk, Get our Liberal 
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SHAW. MFG. CO. 
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Priced amazingly low. 
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any farm truck, wa; 
Crawler Attachment 





Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, W agons 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit 





or trailer. Farm Tractors— 
or Ford or International Tractors. 
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$2,947.50 
Eagerly Paid by 
New York for One 
Carload of 
these 
Apples 


The NEW 
YORK 
PROD- 
UCE j 
NEWS =:- 
of Feb. & 
19, 1927, & 
givesus— 
and you + 
apple*® 
epee 
this good © 
news: \ 
“At whole- > 
sale auction = 
last week, Jo- “: 
seph Sicker (a © 
leading apple 
buyer) paid 
$2,947.50 for a 756 
box carload of Golden 
Delicious apples—un- 
questionably the 
highest price at which 
a car of apples has been sold! He 
said that the fancy fruit stores of 
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GOLDEN 
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TRENCH SILO BOOSTS CREAM 
CHECKS 


HE trench silo is one of the farmer’s 

greatest blessings,” is the statement 
made by Theodore Hanson, farmer of 
Benson county, North Dakota, after 
two years of experience with the “hole 
in the ground” method of storing feed. 

Hanson came to North Dakota to 
grow wheat in 1889. “I learned the 
wheat raising business all right,” he 
says, “but the time came when it be- 


| came necessary to change our methods 


of farming and grow more feed crops 
and livestock. 

“This new kind of farming presents 
many new problems to the fellow who 
received his training growing wheat, 
and the services of County Agent Irv- 
ing J. Courtice in pushing the building 
of trench silos have been of great value 
to the farmers of Benson county dur- 
ing this period. There are now over 
fifty trench silos in the county.” 

Corn silage prepared in the trench 
silo makes ideal feed for dairy cows, 
Hanson has found. “I fed silage all 
last winter and the cows did just fine,” 
he reports. “They produced an un- 


| usual amount of milk during the win- 


ter and were fatter than any other cat- 
tle I have ever seen in the spring when 
the pastures were ready.” 

teturns from butterfat sold by Han- 
son averaged $125 per cow over feed 
cost. He has kept complete records 
on each of his cows for the last three 
years—R. Clyde Snyder, N. Dak. 


Greater New York have been calling on him : 
for a yellow apple that would retain its flavor and beautiful appearance after long 
storage. After tasting some of the apples from this car, Mr. Sicker gave samples to 





his prospective buyers, who said they would buy them, regardless of price.” 


Consumers Go Wild Over Golden Delicious 


Within a few days after he had intro- 
duced these Golden Delicious to New 
York dealers and consumefs, Mr. Sicker 
was sold out completely—and wired 
Golden Delicious growers: ‘*New York re- 
tailers and consumers going wild for 
Golden Delicious. Our stock cleaned up. 
How many cars Golden Delicious can you 
furnish immediately. Public will pay most 


any price. Wire answer.’’—Joseph Sicker 
& Co., New York City. 

This greatest of all yellow apples—that 
holds its beautiful color and marvelous 
flavor after long storage, is now being 
planted by shrewd growers and farmers 
who know the high prices it is bringing 
everywhere. Get the latest facts about it 
by sending your name and address on 
the coupon below-—or a post card—to get 


2 Wonderfully Helpful Books—FREE 


STARK’S 1928 BOOK of FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, ROSES AND \ 


HOME GROUND BEAUTIFYING PLANTS AND PLANS—the standard of all 


Fruit Tree and Ornamental Plant Manuals. 


grow NEW,BETTER 
VEGETABLES and 


STARK BRO’S 
NURSERIES 


Largest in the World 
Oldest in America 


Over 112 
Years 





Albert R. Smith. Ohio} 


A.R. Smith, Ottawa Co. 
OHIO, is a farmer sell-< 
ing Stark Trees, Shrubs 
etc. In 5 weeks, he sold 
$971.00— average $194.20 
a week. Thousands of 
other MEN and WOM- 
EN are doing as well, 
YOU would find pleasure 
and profit in this work 
—and be PAID WEEK-~ 
LY. Write for terms. 
Address Box 26, 


Books \ 
FREE \ . 
Get Both! .” 


“‘1000 and 1” true-to-life color photos and a 
TRUE GUIDE totree and shrubselection. _ 
Also—the greater than ever Stark 1928 


Seed Book, showing YOU how to 


AtLOUISIANA,Mo. a Za 
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eZ : BOX 26 
Eo ‘ Louisiana, Mo. 
, : Send me FREE Books 

checked below: 
{Sue Book OF STARK 
‘FRUIT. TREES, FLOWER - 
od ING SHRUBS, etc. 


- Send me BIG FREE 1928 
BOOK OF STARK NEW 
4 VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 


Tell me how to become your 
ocal Tree and Shrub salesman 


I may plant________fruit trees 
this Spring (State kind and number) 


may plant abort $_____—_worth of Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, etc., this Spring 








State__ 





GOOD BULL PEN 


OR some time David F. Mazelin, 

Adams county, Indiana, realized he 
needed better facilities for keeping his 
herd bull. He had always practiced 
stabling him in a small stall, where 
exercise was out of the question. A 
bull pen was recommended by G. A. 
Williams, who is in charge of cow test- 
ing associations in Indiana. 

Discarded two-inch oil pipe which 
Mazelin was able to obtain very rea- 
sonably, was the material decided upon. 
Three of the pipes, the lower one 18 
inches from the ground and the others 
18 inches apart, were run thru heavy 
cedar posts. The posts were set six 
feet apart, three feet in the ground. 
Heavy, four-point barbed wire was 
strung between the pipes and one 
strand was placed on top of the posts. 

At one corner, outside the bull pen 
proper, is a 5x8-foot breeding pen. It 
is built of the same material and is 
arranged so the attendant is never in 
the same inclosure with the bull while 
a cow is being served. Cows are led 
into the pen and tied while the gate is 
closed. The gate is so hinged that it 
swings outward against the end post of 
the breeding pen, preventing the bull’s 
accidental escape. The one in charge 
ean drive the bull back and close the 
gate in perfect safety. 

The pen was almost built in a day. 
The pen, pipes, posts and all, has been 
painted white and presents a fine ap- 
pearance. The total cost of material 
for the pen was less than fifty dollars. 

The pen is 17x78 feet. The door to 
the bull’s stable is left open so he can 
exercise as he sees fit, thereby enabling 
him to keep in the pink of health and 
preventing his becoming breachy.—L. 
M. B., Ind. 


















POOR COWS AND POOR FEEDERS 
STICK TOGETHER 


Continued from page 48 


pounds of ground barley, and 100 
pounds of ground corn, fed at the rate 
given above. 

Other combinations worked out call 
for more barley and less oats and linseed 
oilmeal and the addition of 100 pounds 
of wheat bran. Cottonseed meal and 








gluten feed also figure in still other com- | 


binations. One mixture recommended 
is composed of 400 pounds of ground 


oats, 300 pounds of ground barley, and | 


200 pounds of linseed oilmeal. 


But if corn silage and timothy hay, | 


wild hay, or corn stover make up the | 


roughage, then a mixture composed of 
100 pounds each of ground barley, 
ground oats, wheat bran, and linseed 
oilmeal should be fed to a Jersey or 


| 


Guernsey at the rate of one pound of | 


grain for each two pounds of milk and 
to dairy cattle of other breeds at the 
rate of one pound of grain for each two 
and a half to three pounds of milk. 

In other rations to meet the poor 
roughage situation, ground corn is 


substituted for the barley and cotton- | 


seed meal for the linseed oilmeal, or if 


only three constituents are used, they | 


may be 400 pounds of ground barley, 
300 pounds of wheat bran and 300 
pounds of linseed cilmeal, or 250 pounds 
each of ground oats and barley and 200 
pounds of linseed oilmeal. 

“Under farm conditions we want the 
cow to get as large a proportion of her 
ration as possible from roughage, that is, 
hay and silage,” says Dr. Eckles. ““Good 
feeding practice is to give the cows all 
the roughage they will eat regardless of 
the amount of milk and then vary the 
grain with the milk produced. 


“A fresh cow in good flesh will milk | 
liberally for a time, even if the feed is | 


deficient, by taking nutrients from her 
body for the purpose. A heavy milking 
cow usually is underfed for a while and 
as a rule loses some weight. As soon as 
safe the grain mixture should be in- 
creased until she is receiving a sufficient 
amount to supply what is needed for 
the milk she is producing. 


F a cow gives forty pounds of milk, 

be sure to feed her enough for this 
amount or she will drop down readily. 
In other words, follow the milk produc- 
tion with the feed and do not assume 
the milk flow can be pushed up and 
down at will by changing the feed. 
When a cow already well fed begins to 
drop in milk after some months in milk, 
decrease the feed in same proportion. 

“As a rule a grain mixture for an ordi- 


nary herd should include at least three | 
ingredients. For a real high producing | 


herd five different feeds in the mixture 
are better. My advice is, feed the cows 
as individuals. How often we see tie 


feeder go down the line giving each cow | 


the same amount of grain. In many 
herds the production eould be materially 
increased without the use of more feed 
but merely by distributing it according 
to the production of the individual 
cows.” —E. C. T. 


“Cleaning Milking Machines.” Bulle- 
tin 144, Connecticut experiment station, 
Storrs. 

“Milk Goat Improvement.” Bulletin 
No.-154, New Mexico agricultural col- 
lege, State College, New Mexico. 
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Doubles your 


Noted dairy experts say that in the aver- 
age herd one-tenth more milk will double 
the net profit. It costs no more, for in- 


stance, to house, feed and care for a good 
milker than a poor milker. After actual expenses 
are met every quart of milk is net profit. What 
other effort on the farm will pay you so hand- 
somely as intensive milk-production? 

Let Kow-Kare work for you this winter. Use it 
—as thousands of other money-making dairies 
are doing—to systematically regulate and condi- 
tion your cows so that they are able to turn their 
food into big milk yields. A few cents per month 
per cow pays for all the Kow-Kare needed—a mere 
fraction of your certain returns. 

For cows about to freshen, give a tablespoonful 
of Kow-Kare at feedings for two or three weeks 
before and after calving. It builds vigor to stand 
the strain of calf-birth, and to resist disease. 

Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, 
Bunches, Scours, Lost Appetite, etc., are all suc- 
cessfully treated with Kow-Kare. Full directions 
on each can: Feed dealers, general stores and 
druggists have Kow-Kare. Large size $1.25; 6 cans 
for $6.25. Small size 65c. Send for booklet, “More 
Milk from the Cows You Have.” 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


KOW-KARE 


Regulates and Conditions 





Home-Mix Your Own COMPLETE MINERAL 
With Kow-Kare you can easily mix your own complete min- 
eral at a surprisingly low cost—a mixture of recognized con- 
ditioning value. Simply mix 30 Ibs. salt, 30 Ibs. fine-ground 
lime, 30 Ibs. steamed bone meal and four cans (large) Kow- 

re. For well under $6 per hundred you will have an un- 
beatable mineral. Use 80 lbs. of this mixture to a ton of grain. 
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You can . 
doit... I 
heres how 


The regular condi- 
tioning of cows with 
Kow-Kare calls for 
only a tablespoonful 
in the feed one to two 
weeks each month— 
depending on the gen- 
eral vigor and produc- 
tiveness of the indi- 
vidual cow. Give this 
plan a trial this win- 
ter on the whole herd. 
It costs so little and 
does so much you can- 
not help but profit 
by it. 
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From way out 
at Jay Em, 
Wyo., S. M. 
Foote writes: 
abe — a t 10% inte d still 
Ow" money a interest and sti 
be ahead if I had fenced when I started.”’ 
A $250 team of mares and five horses frozen 
to death in a blizzard — his only cow gorged 
to death in a cane field —a valuable Holstein 
bull altered by ranchers — jennets _ bred to 
a neighbor’s scrub stallion—two Holstein 
heifers strayed away —200 chickens killed by 
coyotes—10 acres of cane mowed clean by 
range cattle— these are a few of Mr. Foote’s 
losses before he fenced. 


RED BRAND FENCE 
“‘Galvanneated’’ Copper Bearing 


will not only save losses like this for you but 
make enough extra profit to pay for itself, 
over and over again, in the many years of 
service it will give. 

RED BRAND can’t help but last for many 
years. Copper in the steel keeps long life in; 
extra heavy ‘‘Galvannealed’’ coating of zinc 
keeps rust out; picket-like stay wires, wavy 
line_ wires, can’t-slip knots, help keep it 
straight, trim, hog-tight and bull-proof. 

What has been your experience with or with- 
out good fence? We will pay $5 or more foreach 
letter that we use. Write for details, catalog 
and 3 interesting booklets that tell how others 
have made more money with hog-tight fences. 


NE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


is a dear 
teacher” 














KEYSTO 
3712 Industrial Street - Peoria, Hlinois 











more Cows? 


More milk, better and cleaner milk. Increased in- 
come from your cows and increased net profit. 
How? Clipped cows is the answer. Hundreds of farm- 
ers have proved it to their own satisfaction. And I'll 
add to that my own iron-clad 


Money- Back Guarantee 


that this STEWART clipper will do everything we 
claim for it—that it will give you cleaner and health- 
jer cows—more milk! Better milk! More profits! 
And there’s but one small cost—no extras—no con- 
tinuous expense. 


You Can Afford It? 


If you’re milking four cows or more, you can get your 
money back in four weeks’ time. Others have done it. 
Ask your dealer or 


I’ll Send You the Facts— Free 


Doesn’t obligate you for a penny to learn the ex 
rience of others, and the big money-making possibili- 
ties for yourself. Write me personally, 

make me prove it now. A post card will do. Andy Olson 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. 318, $656 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 








POWER MILKERE¥! 
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TEAM WORK BRINGS PROGRESS 
Continued fror: page 14 


Mr. Williams says, ‘‘I turned fifteen 
mature Holsteins in this field July Ist, 
taking them off of orchard grass. Daily 
milk weights showed an increase of 100 
pounds of milk a day resulting from this 
change of pasture. ‘Thruout the hot, 
dry month of July, when we usually 
expect a drop in production, this in- 
creased flow was maintained. The 
clover was seeded ‘ast spring with 
liberal applications of lime and acid 
phosphate.” 

Likewise the 426 acres of alfalfa in 
1925 had increased to 1,110 by the fol- 
lowing summer: An additional 500 
acres were seeded last fall. Eight dem- 
onstration fields containing thirty acres 
made an average yield of three tons to 
the acre last year. 

“The average yield for the county,” 
Klemme says, “is approximately two 
tons on the extremely limited area where 
it can be grown without soil treatment. 
On these demonstration fields alfalfa 
would not have grown at all without 
applications of lime and phosphate.” 

Similar results on farms thruout the 
county explain the increase in tonnage 
of high-grade fertilizer from 1,324 tons 
in 1920 to 1,711 in 1925. At the same 
time the use of low-grade fertilizer has 
dropped from 472 to 30 tons. Dealers 
have cooperated splendidly in bringing 
about these results. 


LSO the amount of lime used annual- 
ly jumped frora 200 tons in 1924 to 
6,000 in 1926. The lime service that has 
been provided thruout the county is 
largely responsible for the sudden popu- 
larity and widespread use of this ma- 
terial. Three portable pulverizers and 
four storage bins make it possible to 
secure lime at any time and in any 
amount. Farmers are taking advantage 
of the situation by hauling lime out to 
the fields on return trips from town. 
Long hauls were eliminated in certain 
communities last spring when fourteen 
cars were shipped in and dumped on the 
railroad right of way adjacent to the 
farms on which the lime was to be used. 
The use of lime and phosphate is put- 
ting a different complexion on the 
clover and timothy mixtures of the 
county. Red clover at one time grew 
vigorously on most of the soil types of 
the county, but in recent years the crop 
had become decidedly uncertain. What 
clover was sown was usually mixed with 
timothy. The timothy generally sur- 
vived while the clover died during the 
hot weather of the first summer. In 
ccmmenting on the situation Klemme 
says, “The 11,000 acres of clover and 
timothy reported by the 1925 census 
really contains some clover.” 

The school district representatives 
meet annually at “clover and prosperi- 
ty’’ conferences held at Mount Vernon. 
At this time a round table discussion of 


December, 1927 


Wanted--At Once 
65-$60 a Week Men 


Five honest, reliable men in each of 
the states listed, are invited to take 
a weeks training at our expense, to 
find out for themselves that they can 
make an income of $60 a week work- 
ing for us, collecting renewals and 
selling new subscriptions for Success- 
ful Farming. We have many men 
who do better than $60 a week. 





Ohio Minnesota 
Illinois Nebraska 
lowa Michigan 
Kansas Missouri 
Indiana Oklahoma 
Wisconsin South Dakota 


North Dakota 


The position is permanent. Chances 
for promotion are good. 


To be one of the lucky five in your 

state write now to: 

The Meredith Publishing 
Company 

163 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Greatest im: t ever made in tank heaters. 
Fits any tank. Burns 14 to 16 hours on one gallon of 
kerosene, No sparks, ashes or smoke. eating 
chamber entirely under water; no heat wasted. 
Guaranteed. Saves feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 

under ¢ : ~ SR ny —— water warm 

ate fd cost. Keeps hogs healthy—fatten faster on the 
FARMER AGENTS 











Empire Tank Heater Co, 
| 125 N. 7th St., Washington, la, 
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Calf Meal rem 


Single 
Trial Bag 


ffer! 
50 Ib. Bag 


*40 


or 
100 lb. Bag 






Eas ~ 
y to prove it! Feed this original 
milk substitute to just one ten 


compare results—see w you save. 

This special factory cash trial 

offer is good only if your dealer can't $4.75 
supply you. Order today or write for _ These 

F Expert Prices f.o. b. 


Advice on Calf Rais factory 
BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
Dept. 6909, Waukegan, Ill. 








Bred gilts: Pi $1 
Prolific, large kind. Pedigreed 


Fred Ruebush, 


and CHESTER WHITE BOARS— 
-1.U. 0 each. No kin, 


Sciota, Illinois 

























Can you imagine a single tool 
that will doall the things 
listed below, and more? Selling 
this ——— tool to farmers 


alone will Dy s some of 
the Aas ye profit ou ever 
dreamt of, for the NDY- 


MAN is a dail necessity on 
EVERY farm. In addition you 
can sell to hundreds of garages, 
automobile owners, teamsters 
# mechanics, contractors and 
builders. 
Easy To Demonstrate 
| 8 You don’t need to be either a me- 
N] ry fF) chanic or a salesman to sell the 
Handyman. Its operation is sim- 
= plicity itself. It is made of steel 
and iron and comes com- 




















lete. No extra parts to buy. 
1 0 1 Tou just show one to men 
and demonstrate it on a 
simple lifting job or two and 
E S sales come fast. Our custom- 
‘ ers say they would not sell 
Single Wire Stretcher || their Handymen for $100 if 
WovenWire Stretcher || they couldn’t get others to 
Wire Mender replace them. 
Post Puller ! - 
Wheel Repairer Amazing Low Price 
Tire and Tool The price of the Handyman 
Press is so low that no man can 
Hoist afford to be without one. 
Vise We furnish big demonstra- 
a. tion outfit and tell oe bow 
amp to get your HANDYMAN 
Stump Rooter free. Send for full details 
Alligator Wrench of this big money making 
etc. Ete. Srepamaien at once. Just sen 
name and address, Litera- 
— SePbar ture and information 
FREE. 


THE HARRAH MFG. CO. 


Dept. Z-30 Bloomfield, Ind, 
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Easiest Running Mill 


I i 
Made Ke ly Duplex Mills require 25 per 


more work 
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TEN MAGAZINES 


The smartest, most interesting, entertaining and 
instructive Magazine in America! 10 for 
only 10c. Special introductory offer, No maga- 
zine like it. Full ofimportant facts, pictures and 
the best, most popularfiction. For all members of 
the family. Send name, address and 10¢ today. 
The Pathfinder, Dept. R-203, Washington, D.C. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


progress made and problems yet to be | 


met is held and plans are laid for the 
ensuing year. Business men take a part 
in the meeting, especially during the 
noon hour when the Mount Vernon 
ad club entertains the delegates at 
luncheon. At the last conference held 
March, 1925, each delegate was asked 
to bring with him a junior delegate—his 
son or the son of a neighbor. Fifty boys 
got a new vision of Tocanine county 
farming. 

A report typical of the kind made by 
the clover delegates is the one given by 
Gab Weber at the conference last 
March. After telling how he had ob- 
tained a good stand of alfalfa by using 
twenty pounds of high-grade seed to 
the acre on a good, firm seedbed that 
had received an application of 200 
pounds of phosphate and lime at the 
rate of three tons, Mr. Weber con- 
tinued, “You need never hesitate to 
spend money to get ready for alfalfa. 
Your first hay crop will pay the entire 
cost and the succeeding crops will be 
the cheapest and best quality feed that 
can be grown on Lawrence county 
farms.” 


NOTABLE improvement in the 

kind of cows that consume the 
legume hay and pastures is to be ob- 
served. A carload of purebred bulls im- 
ported some four years ago is having a 
telling effect on the quality of the young- 
er stuff. Also cow testing associations 
are playing a part. In threeassociations 
there are 1,100 cows on eighty farms 
under test. That twelve dairymen are 
on the national honor roll with herds 
that have averaged 300 pounds of but- 
terfat a year is evidence enough that 
high-class dairying is not uncommon in 
the county. 

But it is not only farmers who are 
interested in improving the resources of 
the county. Town and country work 
together. The Mount Vernon ad club 
and the Monett and Aurora chambers of 
commerce hold meetings and basket 
dinners on the demonstration fields. The 
county court officially appoints the 
delegates to the annual “Clover and 
Prosperity”’ conferences. Bankers, fer- 
tilizer and seed dealers, lime retailers, 
implement dealers, limestone producers, 
railroad officials, milk condensary offi- 
cials and newspaper editors have all 
worked in close cooperation with 
Klemme in rendering the necessary 
service for the development of the pro- 
gram. 

The future looks bright for Lawrence 
county, not because luck has smiled 
upon the people but because they have 
united in a tremendous effort to over- 
come the obstacles that stood between 
them and the prosperity they desired. 


Technical Writing of Farm and Home, 
by Beckman, O’Brien and Converse. In 
1926 Iowa daily and weekly newspapers 
published more than 800,000 inches of 
agricultural news. Other states are 
equally interested in this material. Ob- 
taining your community’s share of this 
space is worthy of your best efforts. 


| This book tells what to look for, how to 


| write the story and where to sell it. It 
is designed for a text book in the field of 
journalism. Its high quality should 
appeal to the most critical. The authors 
are all authorities on this work. Printed 
by the Journalism Publishing Co., 


| Ames, Iowa. 





Good Oil 


Saves Money 


There’s no saving in using cheap 
oil on costly light mechanisms 
The few cents difference in the 
cost of the oil are apt to turn 
into dollars for repairs or the 
replacement of articles worn 
out before their time. 


3iIn-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


This wonderful oil compound is the 
foe of wear and rust—tar superior 
to any straight mineral oil because 
it quickly penetrates tightest bear- 
ings, stays put and oils perfectly 
Use liberally. 

Rubbed on any metal surface, 
3-in-One actually penetrates the 
pores of the metal, moisture-proof- 
ing and preventing rust. 


Ask for 3-in-One. Insist upon 
3-in-One. Then look for the Big 
Red “One” on the label. It’s your 
protection. 


Sold at general stores, hardware, 
auto accessory, grocery, drug and 
department stores, in Handy Oi 
Cans and three sizes of bottles. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


130 William St., NewYork,N.Y. 
33 Years of Continuous Service 
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FREE: 


Generous Sam- 
ple and illus- 
trated Diction- 
ary of Uses. A 
postal request 
will bring both. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Com- 
ments is for our critics, favorable and 
unfavorable. The views herein expressed 
by our subscribers are not necessarily our 
views. We do not ask you to agree with 
them +7 with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will 
permit. 


TOO MUCH DRIFTING 


I AM always interested in “Our Bulletin” 

page and admire greatly your clean 
paper and reliable ads, and especially 
your firm stand for temperance and civic 
welfare and growth. 

Our future national existence depends on 
an awakened public conscience. Too many 
are drifting, waiting for someone else or 
the government to act for them, afraid to 
assert themselves. The Bible condemns 
the lukewarm who are neither cold ,nor 
hot. 

One trouble with us farmers is we don’t 
organize and stick together. We pay too 
rouch wages to railroad men, coal dig- 

ers, postal and the other organized 
Enevited and only get for our labors what 
they offer us.—A. M. W 


ARE FARM FOLKS FRIENDLY? 


I DO not think I am a religious fanatic, 
but I don’t think people should wonder 
why crops and farm life are as they are. 
It is the rule and not the exceptien for the 
men folks to curse quite cheerfully their 
horses, cows and while some farmers are 
not so bad, others are worse. I lived on a 
farm till I was 21 and then went to town, 
happy to get away from farm crueity. 

People have said to me it wouid be so 
unpleasant in the big cities without neigh- 
bors or friends. I had friends and neigh- 
bors by the dozens while living in town. 
We have lived here since February and I 
have not had a caller except the iady who 
lives across the road. I have no friends 
here, and people actually brag about the 
friendly interest of farm _neighbor- 
hoods. 

I do not think we were put in this world 
to beat and curse animais of any kind, and 
tc act as tho everyone else had leprosy and 
must be avoided. I wonder sometimes that 
our Heavenly Father does not get so vexed 
as to destroy everything. I think He is 
only rewarding us as we deserve and some- 
times a great deal more so. 

I have two sons. My sole aim is to 
teach them not to farm and be slaves. I 
am sure many others feel the same.—Mrs. 

> C., Kans. 


HOW MUCH LIME? 


I NOTICE ‘n a recent issue an article 

by Mor... B. Nichols. I believe that 
he has drawn a very poor comparison in 
this article, as he has used results for one 
particular location as being true thruout 
the Middle West and the Dnited States. 
He tried te show where a certain applica- 
tion of limestone will return a given 
amount of profit in a given length of 
time. 

We have fields in our county where 
limestone will not show any added profit; 
we have other fields where one ton will 
show a very good profit; still others where 
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one tou will show no profit and two to 
three tons will show a very good profit. 
Possibly a mile further on, we will find 
fields where it will take four to five tons 
to show any real profit at all. 

The point which I wish to make is that 
you cannot take a general application of 
one ton or any given amount and make it 
apply to all cases. The only possible 
method for recommerdation is by actual 
test of the field at hard. He further says, 
that both calcium and magnesium stone 
was used but does not give any result on 
magnesium stone.—G, E. s., ill 


KEEPS IN TOUCH 


SOME time ago I noticed a discussion 
as to whether farmers read much dur- 
ing the summer months. I can say for 
myself that I take s. dozen weekly and 
monthly farm papers and my church 
paper and one daily aid I peruse them all, 
even during the summer months. They 
are kept on the corner of the reading table 
and every minute I can spare | use it in 
reading my papers. In winter they are 
read much closer, of course, but a farmer 
cannot afford to get cut of touch with the 
farm situation. 

I take some of my- papers from the 
West and some from the East and some 
from the South and kvep in touch with the 
pulse of the whole n:.tion, and often this 
information discloses itself in the conduct 
of my farming. For instance, this year 
there is a large hay crop East and West 
and stock is high, so [am keeping all the 
young stock I had znd will Soot all of 
my fall and winter he’fers to eat the ~—_ 
hay and the indication is that next fa 
a good bunch of young stuff will bring a 
good figure. 

I especially like your magazine, the 
splendid articles on {arm and dairy and 
poultry, as this is my line. Also the arti- 
cles of travel by Nic)ols; they are worth 
your quarter, so here it is—I. O. McG. 


HOME 


TP studying the front cover of your Sep- 

tember copy of 8. °°. I wonder just how 
many saw the home beyond the old wiiiow 
tree, just across the bridge that crosses 
the creek and below ihe meadow that has 
been between the bain and the road that 
passes where one can see the rows of 
old elms in the background of the pic- 
ture. 

The Farm Home—what a hallowed 
name! How full of enchantment and how 
dear to the heart. 

The farm home has an influence that is 
stronger than death. Ah! the home of our 
childhood. Those words fall upon the ear 
with so much music and recall the scenes 
of innocence and hzppy childhood now 
numbered with the past. 

The farm home, “he place of refuge. 
Here the mind is so at rest, the day’s 
turmoil becomes quiet. We fee! it so when 
we seek and enter it after the busy cares 
and trials of the day are over. We can get 
joy elsewhere but it is not the joy and 
satisfaction of the farm home. 

We all speak in some way to the spirit 
“Home.” May it rise up with new and 
hidden emotions which, even when min- 
gled with pain, we wil] be glad te say 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

Long life to Successful Farming! Moth- 
er and I can wel! remember when this 
paper was in its infancy. Even then it had 
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romises of better things, which have been 
ulfilled to the utmost—a clean publica- 
tion with clean advertisements and one 
that we can place in the hands of our 
children with confidence with the excep- 
tion of one thing—firearms advertise- 
a in the October issue.—F. 8S. B., 
nd. 


PLAYING POLITICS 


ig appears to me that congress has fooled 

away a lot of time to no purpose as to 
farm legislation. What is needed is some 
plain, comprehensive laws that will place 
the farmers on equal footing with men in 
other lines of business. 

As long as the boards of trade are al- 
lowed to sell millions of bushels of grain 
that is not in existence, fixing arbitra 
prices, up one day and down the next, wit 
no regard to supply and demand, just so 
long will Sanene be at sea. 

The trouble is our lawmakers put in 
more time playing politics than they do 
looking after their constituents’ interests. 
—J. F. M., Kans. 

















FARM.BOY MUSICIANS 


"THE pictures enclosed are of Orlandes 
and Allan Craig, aged 10 and 7 respec- 
tively. 
These are farm boys. Farm boy musi- 
cians are to be found as well as city boys. 
I am sure many more farm boys who 
~~ music aa s F.—0O. C. C,, 
owa. 


APPRECIATE CLEAN PAPER 


want to congratulate you on your 
success in making 8. F. the interesting 
paper it is; also for having nerve enough 
not to accept cigaret and tobacco adver- 
tisements. It is the most helpful farm 
paper we have ever read. 

About three years ago we saw a sample 
copy and read an article stating you did 
not print cigaret ads and altho we were 
at the time taking all the magazines we 
needed we thought we would help that 
pee by one subscription anyhow. We 

ave taken it ever since and now have our 
subscription paid five years in advance. 
We are writing this ietter to let you know 
we appreciate your clean paper.—Mr.and 
Mrs. J. B., Mo. 


In just looking over a sample oy of 
S. F. 1 found one littie writeup alone 
worth more to me than the three years’ 
subscription will cost. —R. V. D., §,. 
Dak. 
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+  WA{IRACO —N 


‘Users Say : 


Reports from users everywhere 
leave little for us to add. These are 
only a few of the many in our files 
and which we receive daily. Se 
coupon for pony of additional! proof 
and testimony of nearby users. 
CLEARER THAN A $450.00 SET 
Before I bought your set I tried out 
and hi quite a number of differ- 
ent makes sets and I believe I can 
truthfully 
heard a 


two nights in succession on a 30-ft. 
tem: inside aerial.—FRANK 
A. OLDENBURG, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SHARPLY SEPARATES STATIONS 
The Unitune brings in stations very 
clearly and with a selectivity that is 
amazing when you e in consider- 
ation the mass of stations on the air 


same wavelengths at th 

was able to tune out one after 
the other without the least interfer- 
ence. — W. ie BROBACK, San 


EXPERIENCED FAN PRAISES SET 
iraco is the most wonderful radio 
have ever seen. 1 


e many ular of 
radios, also have Bult a number of 
em myself but in tone quality it is 
lar superior to all. For sensitiveness 
can say it is more like a super- 
wise yne.—R. D. WHITE, Proctor, 
. a. 


HAS POWER TO SPARE 
**Well Pleased’’ with Miraco wou! 
be putting it mildly, Haven’t b 
_to equal it Seanedsens o! 
mm ae tun 
WiOD Fiorida felt 
sure this must be WJZ the pet station 
of this local- 
ity. Stations 
al in 


to his surprise and my 

Rice astonishment 

‘famil neighbors and the agen’ 
cif admitted bis S166 eet had to 


ut of the way for Miraco— 
ff°R). HOEPFL, Perklomensvilie.Pa. 
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MAGNIFICENT TONE~ SUPER SELECTIVE~POWERFUL DISTANCE GETTER 
or Battery Set! 


America’s big, old, reliable Ra- 
dio Corporation* (8th successful 
year) guarantees in its big, 
powerful, latest 6, 7 and 8 tube 
Miraco sets “‘the finest, most 
enjoyable performance obtain- 
able in high grade radios.” 
Unless 30 days’ use in your 
home fully satisfies you a Miraco 
is unbeatable at any price for 
beautiful, clear cathedral tone, 
razor-edge selectivity, power- 
ful distance reception, easy 
operation, etc.—don’t buy it! 
our verdict final. Save cr 
make lots of money on sets and 
uipment write for testimony 
of nearby users and Amazing 
Special Factory Offer. 


Miraco’s work equally fine 
on “AC” electric house 
current or with batteries. 
Take your choice. Many thou- 
sands of Miraco users—who 
bought after thorough com- 
parisons—enjoy programs Coast 
Ye p USER-AGENTS! 
to friends 
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30 Days’ Trial Free. F 
Guaranteed. 


- Get 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORA » Cincinnati, O. l 


Wholesale Price Offer to User-Agents, , direct from 
testimony of nearby Miracousers Tighe socket, Wir tos 
you want—sent with catalog. cop nieeres' Migwese lees ers egbeet shoss 


Another Big Bargain! Famous pow- 
erful big Miraco Super 6, 1928 model— 
ultra selective! Thousands find it out- 
performs sets of much higher _ 
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Retail List 
be. 
Assembled 








Discounts to 


* 
Bi sev-Agents 
to Coast, Canada to Mexico, 
loud and clear—with the mag- 
nificent cathedral tone quality 
of costliest sets. Don’t con- 
fuse Miraco’s with cheap, 
“squawky”’ radios, Miraco’s 
have finest parts, latest ap- 
proved shielding, metal chassis, 


etc.—as used in many $200 sets. 


Deal Direct 
with Big Factory 









MTRACO “*Powerplus” 
—bothin8and7tubemodels— 














Your Miraco reaches you com- havemagnificentlybeautiful, ELDED | 

pletely assembled, rigidly test- —— ty. Tore gee 

ed, fully guaranteed. Easy to fitra-selective. Miraco multi- Cc 

connect and operate. 30 days’ Piper: plow on farvotiecaons aD 

trial free. 3 year guarantee if Dower-pius on carol stations. 
ou buy. You take no risk, you Liieet eT dal Pale. ants. — 
nsure satisfaction, you enjoy teed. one free for 30 days] 

rock-bottom money-sav- Choice of beautiful cab: 

ing prices by dealing direct 

with one of io’s oldest, most 


successful builders of fine sets. 
8th successful year in the radio 
manufacturing business. 


"Our Spaciat wholesale Brices! 


Flectrify Any Radio 
MIDWEST NO-BATTERY 

4 C’Light Socket 
| sm Power Units 






perenne 





SPECIAL OFFER 


NO MONEY—90 
AYS’ TRIAL, 8 















ee and “cr 



















night now! Sloe. fully guaranteed,” 








4 sIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION HIS COUPON 
a Pioneer Builders of Sets is NOT 
@ 424 EMiraco Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. AN ORDER 








Without obligation, send free catalog, AMAZING SPECIAL OFFER, testimony ¢ 
onthe Miraco users. [) User () Agent [Lj Dealer 
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Wall vase of felt, 
for everlasting or 
artificial flowers 


must be a medley of many good 

things: church, of course, where 
the reading of the Christmas story has 
new meaning every year; at home, spicy 
smells of Christmas tree and roast tur- 
key, or goose, or duck, or chicken; 
mingled sounds of “Merry Christmas’’ 
greetings to each and every member of 
the family, and squeakings of new sleds 
on the kitchen linoleum, and singing of 
Christmas hymns and carols around the 
piano; mingled memories of happy 
Christmases at home, as they used to 
be, with the brothers and sisters who 
are now scattered in homes of their own. 
There are fruitless attempts to read the 
new Christmas books and at the same 
time listen in on every bit of conversa- 
tion; there are tables to set, and floors 
to sweep, and the separator to wash, 
even on Christmas, of course, but all 
these routine jobs are pushed thru in a 
joyous hurry to reach the real goal of 
enjoying Christmas day. 

Since it is such a jumble of happiness, 
we must not choose any one portion of 
the day and say, “This is 
Christmas.” That is why 
we placed no limit as to the 
range of subject matter in 
our August contest letters. 
Mrs. John R. Eads, of Pike 
county, Indiana, winner of 
the first prize, writes as fol- 
lows explaining her 
best Christmas idea: 

“Christmas! What 
a ‘homey’ word, 
and for that very 
reason each family 
should celebrate this 


Cit be an to be really merry, 


Immediately above is Miss Hannah, 
the twine-holder; at right and above 
are the wired stocking toys. Directions 
for making these are given in the article 



















The Brownie 








holiday at home, for the sake of 
the children. Of course circum- 
stances always alter cases, but 
how much jcy the little ones get 
in helping mother prepare for 
Christmas. In our family the 
hanging of the hug2 red Christmas bell 
is quite an event. It is hung from the 
center of the living room ceiling, a while 
before the day, and from that moment 
there is an atmosphere of general ex- 
pectancy and good time. 

“What child would not rather take its 
own good time to enjoy its toys, which 
old Santa Claus has put on the tree or in 
the little stocking, than to hurry thru 
the gifts and go scmewhere? I believe 
the house should be practically given 
over to the children that day, so they 
need not be told to pick up this and that 
and not make a mess. Their toys are 
new and they want to know all about 
them. 


Ts daddies generally come in on 
helping to start the trains on the 
track, and winding up the elephants on 
wheels and all the jumping what-nots. 
Not that daddy enjoys this, of course, 
but he helps them just to see their eyes 
sparkle! 

“Along with tle preparations for 
Christmas, there should be simple 
explenations of why the 
day is celebrated, and 
this will make an impres- 
sion on the little minds 
that they won’t forget. 
Last Christmas my small 
son wanted to hear over 
and over the story of the 

brth of Christ, read 

from the Bible. 

“Tf we establish the 
custom of spending 
Christmas at home, we 
will find we have many 
happy memories of the 
day to prize in years to 
come when the wee 
ones have grown up 
and flown from the 
nest.” 


Mrs. Lulu C. Read, 





od 


all 





Our Best Ideas 
for Christmas 
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of Washington county, Arkansas, re- 
ceived second prize for the following 
letter, which is full of practical, helpful 
suggestions for enjoying Christmas on a 
small amount of money. 


GiNce we live on the farm we plan 
‘more Christmas for less money’ and 
enjoy planning as well as giving. 

“For babies we raise ornamental 
gourds with pretty markings and long 
handled, which serve as clever dolls. In 
odd moments old silk or wool stockings 
are made into baby stockings. 

“When dyeing garments [ drop sev- 
eral empty spools into each color. When 
strung on a cord baby plays with them. 
[Editor’s note: Don’t give them to a 
baby who would put them into his 
mouth. Dyes are dangerous.] Town 
cousins enjoy boxes of native nuts, pea- 
nuts, or unpopped corn. Paper doll cut- 
outs from my magazines, scraps for doll 
dresses with paper patterns, and flower 
seeds with directions for planting bring 
joy to the nieces. 

“School children never have too many 
handkerchiefs made from good parts of 
old white garments. Samples of tooth 
paste or cold cream are also acceptable. 

“At auction sales and stores I w tch 
for bargains in small size carpenter tools 
of good quality for the boys. By add- 
ing an assortment of nails there are 
many happy hours making things. 

“Boys and girls away at work or 
school say there is nothing better than 
‘home-made eats’ from the farm. 


M* year’s file of Successful Farming 
goes to one friend and my story 
magazine to the shut-in. The invalid 
aunt passed many shorter hours when 
we loaned her our phonograph and 
records for Christmas week. 

“My Sunday school boys take more 
pride in their clothes since they each 
own a whisk broom made from my 
broom corn. 

“Some of my choicest canned fruit, 
vegetables and meat, and bulbs and 
roots from my garden will finish the list. 

“I appreciated so my city sister’s 
Christmas gift to me last year, consist- 


































ing of waxed bread wrappers (for 
lunches), peanut butter glasses (for 
jellies), assortment of paper bags, col- 
lection of buttons and surplus twine for 
the boys’ kites.” 

The third prize letter, from Mrs. W. 
A. Mathews of Medina county, Ohio, 
is a simple little idea which could be 
worked out in a number of ways; and 
what little girl would not be delighted 
with such a gift? 


CERTAIN small girl of my ac- 

quaintance loved her large family 

of dolls and always tucked them into 
bed every night. 

“Her mother kept her well supplied 

with doll clothes, but she used her 


‘BETTER. FARM HOMES 
DEPARTMENT 


By GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


hand corner of page 58 is 
surprisingly made of felt. 
Being designed for straw 
flowers or artificial flowers, 
there is no need for any 
water-tight container, so 
the felt does beautifully. An old felt 
hat can be used, varying the propor- 
tions if necessary to fit the pieces. 

Cut two pieces of the felt in fan 
shape, having the back seven inches 
deep, five inches wide at the top and 
three inches wide at the bottom; cut the 
front five inches deep, seven inches wide 
at the top and five inches wide at the 
bottom. Cut a half-circle three inches 
in diameter to fit the bottom. Cut two 
of each of the parts of felt, then cut 








daddy’s big generous 
handkerchiefs for 
sheets. It finally be- ve, - 
came quite a joke be A co 3 


when daddy needed a 
handkerchief he had to [ 
take a ‘sheet’ off the 
doll bed. 

““One day while visit- 
ing at that home, I 
managed to measure 
the bed. Next day at 
home I got busy. Some 
soft longcloth that I 
had I made up into 
beautiful tiny «heets, 
an incl: hem at one end 
and » half-inch hem at 
the other, and just a 
tiny hem on the sides. 
Wee pillow slips of the 


Jinsaccimsalill es 








THE CHRISTMAS LIGHT 


What shines so clear thru Christmas wreaths 

.\nd holly berries bright? a 
D Thru trees tha’ bear their sparkling load 
This frosty winter night? 


*Tis love divine—love that was born 
When Christ to Bethlehem came: 
The love that lights the Christmas joys 

With holy, lambent flame. 


What fills with joy each happy home, 
Each merry, laughing face, 

And gives to all the holiday 
Such depth of terder grac+? 


—By Lena B. Ellingwood. 
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same material, lace- 

edged, were made next. j* 

Some bright bits of 

cotton cloth made a } 

very pretty quilt. A — 
piece of blue and white ALES 


striped cotton crepe 
edged with heavy lace made a most 
adorable spread. 

“These wonderful bed clothes were 
each wrapped in tissue paper and tied 
with red baby ribbon, packed into a doll 
trunk and sent via Santa Claus to Miss 
Marjorie. 

“The appreciation shown was well 
worth the time and 
labor it took to prepare 
this gift.” 

Now for some other 
practical gift sug- 
gestions. 

The wall vase in 
the upper left- 





Pretty wrappings add much to simple gifts 


pliable pasteboard one seam smaller to 
place between the layers of felt. Blanket- 
stitch the parts together with embroid- 
ery thread. Cut out a tiny circle the size 
of a dime near the top 

at the back, for the 

opening by means of 


which (Cont. on p. 71 
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Mary Brooks Picken 


HEN one feels blue and dis- 
couraged, a “back number,” 
and all the other things one is 


likely to feel when she begins to slump 
mentally, then indeed is a 





The Tonic Value 
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of a New Dress 
It Will Renew One’s Youthfulness 


By MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


separately, then pliuce their right sides 
together, then stitch around the neck 
and turn the right side of the blouse 
outside. This method conceals all the 
seams and finishes the neck at the same 
time. The georgette lining may be cut 
shorter at the waist line than the blouse 
itself, making the blouse effect secure. 

A bias fold of the material or ribbon 
may trim the neck, or it may be left 
plain, the lining as placed concealing 


type of frock that delights everyone to 
own. Its simplicity makes it practical 
for wear on informal occasions, and 
such occasions are always the most im- 
portant because there are more of them. 

Four yards of 40-inch material will 
be required for this dress in the 36-inch 
size, with three - quarters of a yard for 
trimming. Any of the charming printed 
silks or lovely new checked rayon fab- 
rics or smart ginghams will be suitable 
for this design, or if one 
wants to have a ‘“‘dress- 





dress in order. A 


new 
smart new frock that 
makes one beautiful to 


look at, even to one’s self, 
a new frock that brings 
out girlish curves and re- 
flects flattering color casts 
on hair and cheek, is a 
tonic. It will make one 
over and add zest to the 
daily routine. 

Clothes should not be 
considered alone from the 
point of essential cover- 
ing, but of their stimulat- 
ing, satisfying effect on the 
owner. A dress can cost 
as little as fifty cents and 
it can run into hundreds. 
When rightly planned, it 
can cost just what you 
want it to and give you 
the feeling of being be- 
comingly and well dressed. 

Ihaveselected four sim- 
ple, good-looking dress- 
es for this month, and 
they are illustrated in the 
sketch on this page. If 
one dress appeals to you 
more than another, read 
what I have said about 











up”’ dress, it can be made 
of black satin with the 
collar and vest of flesh or 
ivory georgette. 

In making this dress, 
put the hem in the front of 
the skirt first and then put 
the plaits in. The dress 
can be made complete, the 
back length determined, 
and then the front section 
set to place. Any shorten- 
ing necessary to get the 
correct length can be done 
under the belt line and 
without disturbing the 
finished hem line in the 
front of the skirt. 

The revere and collar 
facings are seamed to- 
gether. The underneath 
collar is stitched to place 
on the dress, the right side 
of the facing placed 
against the right side of 
the collar of the dress. 


HEN stitch all around 
the outside edges, turn 
the facing to place on the 
right side‘ and fell the 
raw edges down. This 








that dress. It may be just 


the one ycu want to make 6 


4d 


up fer yourself. If you 
plan it carefully perhaps 
it can be your tonic dress and be better 
for you than a doctor’s prescription. 

Several fabric combinations are pos- 
sible in the frock at farthest left of the 
group—metallic and velvet, printed silk 
and satin, brocade and plain. The 
fabric and its costliness can suit the 
individual’s purpose and plan. 

The skirt requires two and one- 
quarter yards of 40-inch material; the 
blouse two yards of 40-inch. If metallic 
fabric or velvet is used for the biouse it is 
advisable to buy one and one-half yards 
of 40-inch georgette and line the blouse. 
In doing so, seam the blouse and lining 
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the seam and making a good finish. 

For a circular skit such as this, it is 
advisable to cut the skirt the length 
desired, omitting the hem. Seam the 
skirt and hang it up, pinning the top 
edge to a piece of material. Allow the 
skirt to hang over right so that it will 
sag as much as it wil. Trim the lower 
edge even and bind or face it, cutting 
either binding or facing on the true 
bias so that it will shape itself perfectly 
to the edge. 

The sleeve bands and the band at the 
hips should fit snugly. 

The dress second from the left is the 
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finishes the facing in the 

simplest possible way and 

gives the right effect. 
Brown satin, black satin, navy satin, 
or the new LL blue (meaning LeLong 
blue, a green-blue really) would be 
delightful for the distinctive circular side 
trimmed dress shown second from right 
in the drawing. It is a type of dress that 
is practical for many occasions and one 
that will stay lovely for a satisfying 
length of time. 

For the average figure four yards of 
40-inch material will be required. Such 
a dress, altho extremely smart in silhou- 
ette, is a delightfully simple one to make. 

The dress needs but to be seamed 
up, the raw (Continued on page 85 





Patte-ns may be secured by mail from Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each 
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At this price the Crosley Bandbox is Radio’s most astonishing 
success, not because the price is low, but because the set is magic! 





The ability of the new Band- 
box is amazing. Its simple 
operation is easily understood 
and its wonderful perform- 
ance is at the command of any 
hand that can turn the dial. 











The World Is Your Neighbor! 


Your house sits on Broadway—National 
events are held next door—the market 
changes in your own living room—famous 

reachers deliver their sermons in your 

ome—listen in on every activity—hear 
everybody’s point of view from radical to 
fundamentalist—enjoy the world’s funniest 
clowns and its sweetest singer. Cheer, laugh, 
exhult, applaud, de- 





of the research and development labora- 
tories of The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, The Genéral Electric Co., The West- 
inghouse Co., The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and the MHazeltine and 
Latour Corporations were thrown open. 

Licensed under their patents! 

Simply it means that millions will possess 
the best radio performance possible at the 
low prices for which Crosley is already 
famous. 


The Crosley Bandbox is totally and com- 
piotcly shielded. Every element is abso- 
tely separated from every other element 
by solid shielding. Coils are covered with 
copper. This could have been done cheaper 
but efficiency would have been sacrificed. 
Condensers are housed in cadmium-plated 
steel. All wiring is separated and shielded 
from all other parts of the receiver. Solid, 
sturdy, substantial, the entire set is assem- 
bled on a_ heavy 


a 





light at the world’s 
sport, fun andenter- 
tainment, brought 
to your threshold! 
Whatever happens 
—‘‘You’re there 
with a Crosley.” 


Millions are mak- 
ing up their minds 
today to buy a radio, 


Millions will re- 
place obsolete sets 
with new, up-to- 
date receivers this 
fall. 


Experienced ra- 
dio owners will look 
first for 3 funda- 
mental points and to 
every set they con- 
sider will address 
these questions: 


1. Is it selective? 
2. Is it sensitive? 









When HISTORY is 
in the making- 


... You're there with a Crosle 


6 Tube Crosle 


metal chassis, 

The tuned radio 
frequency amplifi- 
cation stages have 









been absolutely bal- 
anced through use 
of the Neutrodyne 
principle. The set 
is a genuine Neu- 
trodyne! 

To the initiated 
this means much. 
To the layman it 
manifests itself 
only as a radio re- 
ceiver that does not 
squeal or howl 
when you are try- 
ing to get a station. 

The shielding 









3. Is it easy to 
operate? 


Satisfied on these points they will look for: 

1. Single dial control 

2. Illuminated dial 

3. Volume control 

4. Single cable leads 

5. Console installation adaptability. 

6. Reasonable price. 

Millions will look at the Crosley Bandbox. 
This amazing little set is now displayed by 
more than 16,000 dealers. 

The Crosley Bandbox is a 6-tube receiver. 

The circuit of this set is of the excellence 
you would expect from a group of skilled 
engineers suddenly given the pick of the 
world’s radio patents to work with. 

Crosley has always given the radio world 
its biggest value for its dollar. Contem- 
plate the perfection possible when the doors 


BANDBOX ¢ 
—_—" 


makes the Bandbox 
highly selective — 
the circuit, acutely sensitive and the design, 
extremely easy to operate. 

The Bandbox is operated with a single 
station selector (one dial). 


In most localities and in most owners’ 
hands the single station selectors will find 
all the programs anyone could possibly 
wish. But there are some owners who de- 
mand greater ability like the possessors of 
90 horse power motor cars who may never 


step on it but like to be conscious it’s there. 
For such have the Acuminators been designed. 
Far away stations of weak power but perhaps good 
music are captured by the use of these little aux- 
iliary tuners. Their function is best likened to a 
pair of field glasses. As the lens bring the distant 
scene to nearby aspect, so do the acuminators oring 
the remote station signals up to room filling volume. 
Ordinary one dial radios can never perform like 
this. Hair line tracking of the condensers together 
is dificult—but the Acuminators, little secondary 


Write Dept. 37 for descriptive literature 


adjustments exclusive to Crosley give the Bandbos 
a substantial command of the air and all that is in it 

The dial of the Bandbox is illuminuated. For 
shadowy corners and dim eyesight it recommends 
itself. 

Volume Control is necessary on good radio to 
day. Nearby and high powered stations send ter. 
rific impulses into the receiver. Detuning has 
been a favorite method of softening this loud re 
ception but with stations closer and closer together 
on the dial detuning particularly in large cities 
creates an overlapping of programs. The ear like 
the eye is only ¢g for one thing at a time 
Under the towers of the heaviest stations the 
volume control of the Bandbox cuts the loudest 
blast down to a veritable whisper. 

A single cable leads all outside and power con 
nections from the Bandbox. In this brown fabric 
covered cable lies each lead covered with colored 
rubber for protection, accuracy and easy assembly 
Tidy housewives appreciate it. 

The adaptability of the Bandbox fo installation 
in all types vi cabinets is a feature. The metal 
case of the Bandbox iifts off the chassis. This 
leaves the closely grouped dial, switch and volume 
control shafts to Te stuck through holes in the 
par..! of any sort of cabinet. The escutcheon is 
quickly screwed over them and the console instal. 
lation is not only complete but has no earmarks 
a makeshift. 

—_ has 
Bandbo: 

aan: before radic became the entertainment 
force it is today Powel Crosley, Jr., held an ideal 
that the things which give people pleasure should 
be made to sell at low prices so that millions may 
enjoy them. 

Every radio year has been a year of mass pro 
duction experience with Crosley. This year saw 
an investment of over half a million dollars in 
equipment that a fine radio might be made at such 
speed and in such quantities that a price of nearly 
half a hundred dollars could be maintained. 

Throughout the country millions examine the 
Bandbox today. They see it the achievement of 
an organization who began its development when 
radio as we know it today began. Its success has 
been tremendous if clamorous demands from dealers 
are any indication. Even at any price it would 
a sensation, for its performance ranks with the 
most expensive radio receivers on the market. 


influenced the $55 price of the 
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APPROVED CONSOLES 
“T want the public to have as great a value 
in consoles this year as I have given them in 
the Bandbox,” said Powel Crosley, Jr. 


Prominent furniture manufacturers thru 
their long experience promised beautiful 
cabinets at moderate prices. Designs sub- 
mitted were admired, praised, tested, ap- 
proved! The Musicones were built in. 
Crosley dealers now sell them. Purchasers 
may know they are best suited for Crosley 
radio by looking for the “approved label” in 


each one. Crosley = alers get these cabinets 
only from The H. Roberts Co., located at 
1340 S. Michigan } 3, Chicago, Sales repre- 


sentative for The Showers Brothers Co., 
Bloomington, Ind., and The Wolf Manufac- 
turing Industries, Kokomo, Ind. 











EROSLEY BRADTO 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Powel Crosley, Jr., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and West prices slightly higher. 


Pres. 





Crosley is licensed only for 
Radio Amateur, Experimental and 
Broadcast Reception. 
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The new improved model. More: closely 
cased, antique bow and crown. Always 


dependable and sturdy .... | 
Yankee Radiolite $2.25 $150 


————— 


Wrist Radiolite 


Everybody needs a wrist-watch. Night or 
day, the time’s in sight—at a glance. Un- 


usually dependable ..... 
Plain Dial Model $3.50 $4.00 


— Oe 


(jive an Ingersoll 


HEN you give an Ingersoll Watch $17.50. The $1.50 watch is the famous 
you make a gift that is appreciated out Ingersoll Yankee, the most popular watch 
of all proportion to its cost. in the world. 
















For there's no gift like a watch, nothing 
used so much, consulted so often, carried 
so long. And Ingersoll Watches, made for 
over 35 years, have a reputation for depend- 
ability and enduring service that is world- 
wide and thoroughly deserved. 

There’s an Ingersoll for every member of 
the family—at prices ranging from $1.50 to 













New York . 





me CE 





Midget 
small size. Favored by women, girls 
and younger boys. Nickel case. Met 


Ecli 
Smaller and thinner than the Yan- 
kee. Nickel case. Metal dial. Splen- 












Junior 


12-size. Thin model that slips easily 
into the pocket. Metal dial. Popular 





The $17.50 watch is the new 7-jewel ALDEN 
wrist watch in a rolled gold-plate case—a 
small, fine American-made wrist watch at 
an extremely moderate price. 

You'll find Ingersolls on sale in stores 
everywhere. Ask to see the complete line. 
If your dealer hasn’t just the model you 
want, write us giving his name. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


Illustrations 3/, Actual Size 


Waterbury 


Engraved Design—Chromium F inish 
Jeweled movement. Smart 12-size. The 


eet ree OE OE Pe Qi DONS 6.5.4 0 cteinee best watch $5 will buy .. . 
Eclipse Radiolite $3.25 $2 50 Midget Radiolite $3.75 $ 3 25 Junior Radiolite $4.00 $ 3 25 With Radium Dial $6.00 $ 5 00 








————~ =| 
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Squeakie Mouse says, “If you please, 
I'd like a pound of yellow cheese.” 
Then he nibbles off a bite 

Before he scampers out of sight. 


OUT OF THE GRAHAM BAG 


YEN I have company the first 
thing on the table they are sure 
to notice is the graham bread. 

“Oh, do you make your graham bread? 
How I love it—but we never have it at 
our house.” 

“Why?” I ask, and invariably the 
answer is the same: ‘Because it is so 
hard to make.” 

And it is the easiest, in the whole 
category of breads, to make. I always 
have it on hand. This is my recipe, and 
you cannot fail with it. 


Three Loaves of Graham Bread 
Scald 2 cupfuls of milk; add to it 
while hot 2 tablespoonfuls of lard and 
4 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar; cool 
with 1 cupful of water, and when luke- 
warm add a cake of compressed yeast 
dissolved in a tablespoonful of water, 
with a pinca of sugar; if it comes up in 
bubbles, or foam, you will know it is 
fresh. This amount of liquid will take 
about 7 cupfuls of flour, 5 of which 
should be graham, and 2 white. Knead 
at once and knead well. Let rise in a 
warm place (not hot) and then form into 
loaves, with but little handling, greasing 
the pans and loaves well. Let rise until 
twice its bulk, and bake in a moderate 
oven forty-five minutes. Turn out on 
a rack and put a little butter in a bit of 
clean cloth, and rub over the hot loaves. 
Do not cover till cool. 
Try thisgraham pudding, and you will 
make it often. 
Graham Pudding 
Cream 1 cupful of brown sugar with 
Y cupful of butter, or other shortening. 
Even lard is good to use. Beat 1 egg 
well and add; add 1 cupful of water or 
milk, and 2 cupfuls of graham flour and 
1 of white flour. Flavor with 1 tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon and 1% teaspoon- 
ful of cloves, nutmeg and allspice; add 
1% teaspoonful of salt. Have an apple 
peeled and cubed, and a cupful of 
raisins washed, and 1% cupful of black 
walnuts picked out; flour them well and 
add to the batter. Use 6 level teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder in the flour. It is 
quite stiff when done. I steam mine in 
ood-sized jelly glasses, well greased. 
t them in the steamer over boiling 
water and boil two hours, or until done. 
You can see all around the sides in the 
glasses and tell when they are done. 
One glass can be turned out, and cut 
in two for a serving, but you will prob- 
ably have to serve the other piece to 
the same person, so I serve them both 
at the same time. This way of steaming 
them is good in another way. You can 
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set the glasses with the pudding in 
them away for another meal, and easily 
steam them over. 
Sauce for Graham Pudding 
Cream 2 tablespoonfuls of flour with 


, 1 cupful of brown sugar and 2 table- 


spoonfuls of butter. Pour over this 
enough boiling water to make as thick 
as cream; it takes a pint of water. Let 
boil up once, and flavor with nutmeg or 
vanilla. 

This pudding keeps for weeks in a cool 
place. You can use cooked prunes or 
any other. dried fruit, instead of the 
apple, and any kind of nuts. If you can 
get persimmons, clean and stem them, 
and use 2 cupfuls; you will like them 
better than any other kind of fruit. I 
often use coffee instead of water or milk 
in this, as it gives it such a fine color 
and flavor. - You can see this is not an 
expensive dessert and is very nutritious. 


Graham Griddle Cakes 


These cakes are my family’s favorites. 

Beat an egg light and add 2 cupfuls of 
milk, 1 tablespoonful of brown sugar, 1 
teaspoonful ‘of salt, 1 teaspoonful of 
melted lard, and énough graham flour 
to make a-thin batter. Bake on a hot 
griddle well greased. Use baking powder 
—1 teaspoonful to each cupful of flour 
if you use sweet milk, or 1 level tea- 
spoonful of soda to 2 cupfuls of sour 
milk. 

If you serve graham foods, your 
family will never be troubled with 
constipation. The graham, doctors will 
tell you, has enough bran in it to in- 
crease peristalsis. This is a natural 
action, and not at all like a cathartic 
which does so much damage. Every 
mother in the land should be told, if she 
does not already know, the benefits of 
using this cheap and palatable food.— 
Mrs. F. A. R. 











A SWEETHEART FOR LINGERIE 


O matter what material you choose 

for “undies,” a touch of hand em- 

broidery is always fitting for these inti- 
Iate garments. 

Such a design as this above may be 
transferred thru carbon paper and 
quickly embroidered as indicated, either 
in all white or dainty colors. A scroll 
which follows the neck line might be 
added at either side—Ruby Short 
McKim. 
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THE RIGHT SIZE IN DISHES 


D°? not make the mistake so many 
housewives make and choose your 
mixing dishes too small and your cook- 
ing dishes too large,”’ cautioned an ex- 
perienced friend. *The right size in 
dishes will save time and fuel. 

“Try mixing pastry or cookies in a 
small mixing-bowl and then in a large 
one and seehow much more quickly you 
can do the work in the latter. 

“Try cooking vegetables in a just- 
large-enough kettle and then in an over- 
size one and see how much more quickly 
you can do this in the former. In the 
too-large kettle one almost invariably 
uses too much water, which requires 
more time and fuel to heat, besides 
destroying the flavor and valuable 
minerals of the vegetable.”’ 

Try it, as I did, and you will readily 
be convinced. It pays to be open: 
minded in even such simple problems 
as this.—Mrs. G. L. 8. 





A MOTHER-DAUGHTER GAME 


LL of us mothers know that our 
children must, for the sake of their 
own happiness, learn to obey, and I find 
that most children do obey when they 
fully see what the minding business is al] 
about. Now, of course, the basis of all 
obedience is confidence. I wish to tell 
other mothers. about a game which 
has helped me to have an obedient little 
daughter, even tho she sometimes shows 
many obstinate qualities of her own. 
She herself suggested the thing that 1 
immediately laid rhy hand on as being 
valuable in her training. 

One rainy day when we were shut in- 
doors, she said to me, “Let me be the 
mother for a while!” 

Indeed I agreed instantly! I was goin 
to show her just how lovely a little child 
should be. So i became the daughter, 
and she the mother, and for about two 
hours the new game went on. She 
readily understood that it was her part 
as the mother to give commands, and 
I as the child obeyed them without 
hesitation. Each time that I accom- 
plished her bidding she would roll in a 
fit of laughter. 1 think she actually 
appreciated seeing herself mirrored in 
someone else. 

When she grew tired of being the 
mother, she suggested that we change 
off again. We did, and she immediately 
assumed the role of a most obedient 
child. Children love to mimic, and since 
they do, why not let them learn the 
fundamentals of good behavior in that 
way? May this little game help some 
other mother in the same delightful 
way it has been of service to mel— 
Mrs. Mary L. Ballew. 
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Mrs. Zeller’s ideal home, like every real home, dumands a setting of trees, shrubbery and flowers 


My Dream Home 


Designed by MR 


‘ X THEN we set out to build a house, we have to decide 
this question: Do we want to spend our money for 
mere shelter, or for beauty and comfort as well? 

A house is such a permanent thing, and has such far-reach- 

ing effect on our own and our children’s characters, that it 

behooves us to plan long and carefully before we ever begin 
to build. 

I am thankful that our Successful Farming readers who 
entered the house plan contest last spring have in mind 






























































FRED ZELLER 


building beauty and comfort rather than merely building 
“the most house for the least money.” Here is Mrs. Fred 
Zeller’s ideal of a house for her family, on a North Dakota 
farm. It is not an inexpensive house, but it is one that. is 
worth working and saving for years to build. She writes: 
“How often have I thought when sitting around the fire- 
place how I would like to change my home or how I would 
like to have our new house built. There are five children in 
our family. The oldest is sixteen and the youngest is three 
so they are all able to help us work for our new house 

“T hope that some day we may be able to bring our 
dream into reality. How often do we dream of things 
that we would like to have, but all in vain if we do not 
work and strive for it. So I do some work toward the 
building of my dream home. Here is my floor plan. The 
house is of Dutch Colonial type and has a stoop by the 
doorway. 

“I would want the kitchen arranged to save all the 
steps possible. I would like to have all the labor saving 
devices that I could get. The house I would want painted 
white. Around the steps in front I would have vines 

lanted so they would overrun the stoop. The basement 
T would have painted white, with (Continued on page 66 
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The first floor plan. A Dutch Colonial house makes use of every bit 
of floor space 























A really convenient basement 


BE? Room j 











The second floor plan 
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in lined ift box. Illustrated 
in Maytair Pattern 


$3.75 per set 


COLD MEAT FORK 
in lined gift box. Illustrated 
in Mayfair Pattern 


$1.25 each 





BUTTER SPREADERS 
a half dozen in a lined gift 
box. Illustrated in Mayfair 
Pattern 


$4.40 per set of 6 


Mayfair Pattern 
Tea Spoon 
$3.50 per dozen 
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THE CASE OF PLENTY 


(illustrated above) is complete 
service for 8 covers with all the 
useful serving pieces as well— 
i -with stainless 


Triumph Pattern shown 
The gifts illustrated can be supplied by your dealer in Triumph, Mayfair 


SON 


SS" a 


M. ROGERS & 


SILVERPLATE 
Quality ‘guaranteed by 


LN 1} RN \TIONAL SILVER ( O.] 
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OF (Ypristmas 
and { for always 


There is a sentiment that includes 
the giver in the gift, and a lasting 
quality of delight to enrich the years, 
in Wm. Rogers & Son’s fine silver- 


Beauty and usefulness, that 





“PIECES OF 8” 


a France Patterns 





which is most prized, and at little 
cost for Christmas and for always. 


set in a glass bottom serving tray. 8 
tea spoons, 8 table spoons, 8 medium 
forks, 8 medium knives, 1 butter knife, 
1 sugar shell, 34 pieces in all for $2() 25 
$74.50 26-piece set with tray 


Triumph Pattern shown 


$16.00 
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FLAT SERVER 
in lined gift box. Illustrated 
in Triumph Pattern 


$2.40 each 





GRAVY LADLE 


in lined gift box. Illustrated 
in Triumph Pattern 


$1.50 each 





Inpivipvat Satap Forxs 
a half dozen in a lined gift 
box. Illustrated in Triumph 


$4.80 per set of 6 













Triumph Pattern 
Tea Spoon 
$3.50 per dozen 
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JAPAN 
TEA 


. \q i ee 
Enjoy its 
restfulness 


There is pleasure in its taste, of 
course, in the fragrance that only 
green, unfermented tea can have. 

But the greatest delight in drink- 
ing Japan Green Tea is the restful- 
ness it gives you! 

It brings relief to every tired 
nerve. It lifts fatigue from every 
heavy limb. 

Take it hot and drink it slowly. 
Linger over it. Relax! 

Have it with every meal and at 
least once in the afternoon, when- 
ever you feel tired. 

Japan Tea is tea at its best —tea 
in its natural state, uncolored and 
unfermented, with all the flavor- 
laden juices of the fresh leaves pre- 
served by immediate sterilization. 






Specify Japan Green Tea 
when you buy. Packaged 
for the home under various 
well-known brands. Sev 
eral grades and prices. The 
best you can buy will cost 
you only a fraction of a 
cent a cup 


| outside. 


| down as they occar will save much dis- 
| appointment and inconvenience. 
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| snow is piling up, or raw winds blowing 





| potatoes. 


| to have of hardwood which looks nice 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 
NOTE BOOK 


EEP the bulb bowls busy whenever | 
itis too cold for garden flowers. It is 

a continual joy to the whole family to 
watch paper narcissus, hyacinths and 
Chinese lilies grow and bloom when the 


A memorandura book hung in some 
convenient place with a pencil at. | 
tached so that wants may be marked 


If there is no play-yard available for 
baby, spread a nice warm rug in the 
washtub, place baby in it and see his 
happy smile. 

The coil spring of an old buggy or 
democrat seat makes an ideal egg crate 
carrier when going over rough roads. 
Put a screw eye on each of the two 
lower ends of the crate and insert a 
a piece of wire. A mere twist of the 
wire will fasten the crate securely on 
the spring. 

When there are a number of growing 
children in the family it is a good plan 
to have some specific way of keeping 
track of the sizes of clothing required. 
The plan that I have devised is this. A 
card is tabulated for each child contain- 
ing the name, aye, a list of the various 
garments and their sizes. These are 
kept in their individual dresser drawers 
for convenience and save a great deal 
of guesswork and time, when garments 
require replacing, as the age size does 
not always correspond with the age of 
the child, my six-year-old wearing a 
ten-year size sui‘,—Mrs. M. V.S. 


MY DREAM HOME 


Continued from page 64 


everything made convenient so that 
the washing and other such jobs could 
be done there; the coal room would be 
a separate roora, Also a place would 
be made to put in vegetables and 


“The floors in the house I would like 


and is easily cleaned. 

“The kitchen and bathroom I would 
like to have finished in tile, all white. 
The rest of the kitchen furniture would 
also be white. 

“In the dining room I would use light | 
rose color with rugs to harmonize. In 
the windows would be flower boxes. 

“T would let the children choose the 
color that would like for their bedrooms 
and get furniture and curtains to har- 
monize. In one bedroom would be a 
window seat which adds to the comfort | 
of a house. In the living room must | 
be books and ‘lewers, which help one | 
to spend the evening pleasantly.” 
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throats 





LUDEN’S 


At the first sign of trouble 
take a Luden’s . . Soreness 
fades, stuffiness clears, 
coughing stops. . . relief 
is quick. 

In the triple-sealed yellow 
box everywhere—5c. 

WM. H. LUDEN, Inc., READING, PA. 








New, 











Ui dorwood Remiaaton 1. or Royal 
irect from our f. ry at bait price ric ~ Great st 
velues ever off: a 6ave 602 an d more Pay 
~ one mponthiy, - stalimen's. Over a year to pay. 
fertoardeand mode ful —] | ~F modele with universal 
emen hea 


Write for the beautif * benatifal pewertas 
10Days’ Free Trials chemin’ machines ip actoal 
10-day Free Trial snd ‘direct 5 RO 
1, t_. 7 anhine s bargain. Over 25,000matjsfied customers. 
FREE ¢ Course i in Touch Typewriting 
study omen touch = cwrttl Pane foctreted. —— ecepted, 
pe ny ‘a 
approved by leading schooisan dbuslaces fp. everywhere. ‘Writes 


International Typewriter Exchange 
384 W. Lake Street Dept. 1262 Chicago, Ill. 


of Pure Wool for 
Hand and Machine 
Knitting—also Rug 
Yarns. Orders sent 
C. 0. D. Postage 


Paid. Write for free samples. 50 cents 4 
oz. skein. Also wool blankets and sweaters. 
CONCORD WORSTED MILLS 
WEST CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


and 
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Book erpleie. Soi Genin et 





H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine 


\¥ VIRGIN WOOL YARN tcrer ‘ct vargain Sam 




















HEALTH SWEETS FOR CHILDREN 


Caan’ cookies and the like in great 
abundance during the Christmas 
season seem to be demanded by cus- 
tom, but somehow I have always felt 
that there is a tendency toward too 
many sweets. 

I make all of our candy and other 
sweets and thus I know not only how 
much is eaten but when it is eaten as 
well. So far, our children have never 
had attacks of indigestion, or what some 
call “irritability,” following Christmas 
like some I know who have been allowed 
to follow the dictates of their own taste 
in regard to the eating of sweets. 

Here are a few of the candies I make, 
that are our greatest favorites: 

Chocolate Dainties 

First prepare a quantity of nutmeats, 
—peanuts, walnuts, pecans—and dates, 
figs, or any other fruits preferred. Melt 
over hot water a bar or part of a bar (de- 
pending on the quantity you wish to 
make) of sweet chocolate, let cool to 
blood heat or a little cooler, then dip 
the nutmeats and fruits into it. Place 
on heavy waxed paper to harden. Leave 
the pecan and walnut halves separate 
or place them together after they are 
both dipped. The peanuts can be easily 
worked into clusters too, if desired. All 
seeds, stones, and the like, should, of 
course, be removed from the dried 
fruits before dipping. 

Cocoanut Surprises 

Get the largest, fattest walnut halves 
you can find and a small (or large) quan- 
tity of marshmallows and shredded 
cocoanut. Melt the marshmallows over 
hot water; have cocoanut in a bowl. Dip 
the walnut halves into the melted 
marshmallow, just enough to cover, 
then roll them in the.cocoanut. Let 
stand a while to harden. They look like 
big cocoanut drops, and what a pleasant 
surprise it is to bite into one and find 
it to be such a delicious nutty confec- 
tion. Last year I didn’t make nearly 
enough to supply the demand. 

Stuffed Dates 

Stone the dates. Pick out all the small 
and broken ones, chop them fine, then 
add an equal quantity of finely chopped 
nutmeats. Stuff the good dates with 
this, roll in powdered sugar, and they 
are ready to eat. They are very good 
besides being so wholesome. The dates 
can also be stuffed with unbroken nut- 
meats, a walnut half or a whole peanut, 
or with candied cherries or seeded 
raisins. Those filled with nutmeats are 
rolled in powdered sugar, and those 
with cherries, etc., in powdered nut- 
meats. We call them date surprises. 
The children think it fun to guess what 
is in them.—Mrs. M. M. 
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How little she really 
understands— herself! 


How much she needs your help 
in many things like this! 
HE cannot even guess what end- 

less care she needs—this woman 
you are making. 

Not just her success today in stud- 
ies and in play, but her whole hap- 
piness in life nogeaile on you—upon 
the strength and health that you are 
building for her from day to day. 

There are so many little things 
which you and you alone can do for 
her. 

One of these precautions, one of 
these seemingly little things that 
mothers do, has recently assumed a 
new nation-wide importance. 

Jn theschools of many great cities 
test after test has shown the vital 
importance of one point: the kind of 
breakfast children eat. It influences 
deeply not only their class room 
work but their whole well being. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Medical As- 
sociation, after a two years’ study 
by a joint committee are now 
urging mothers to give their chil- 





Important Business of 


For a girl aged 














Name and address... 





dren a hot cereal in the morning 
This rule is now displayed on the 
walls of more than 60,000 schools 


“*Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast”’ 


It is now known conclusively that 
children are more alert, study better 
and learn more when this rule is 
regularly observed. 

Recommended for over 30 years 
by health authorities as the ideal 
hot cereal for growing boys and 
girls Cream of Wheat stands ready 
for your child. Probably you know 
its unique advantages: 

First: It furnishes an abundance 
of mental and physical energy. Sec- 
ond: It is easily and quickly digest- 
ed. Third : The youngsters love it. 

This little care your children need 
so much at breakfast, to do their 
best in school and in life—begin it 
now! Send them off to school to- 
morrow morning really ready for a 
day’s work. Give them a good hot 
bowl of Cream of Wheat. Your 
grocer has it. 

© 1927,C. of W. Ce 


FREE— Mothers say this plan works wonders— 

To arouse your children’s interest in eating a hot cereal breakfast, send for 
attractive colored poster to hang in their room. There is a four week record 
form on it, which the children keep themselves, from day to day, by pasting 
in gold stars. Poster and gold stars sent free with authoritative booklet, ‘“The 


eeding Children,’” and sample box of Cream of 


Wheat. Mail coupon to Dept. S-9, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn 


For a boy aged __._..... ns 
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“Oh, I-ewish we had one 
in Our’Home!” 





/“H, how proud you’d be of this beau- 
(C tiful, distinctive-looking heater! And 
how your friends would envy you. Why 
not have one? 


The TILEONA looks like an ex- 
pensive, modern tile fire-place. 
Experts say that the beautiful 
enamel work is the best reproduc- 
tion of inlaid tile ever seen. Comes 
in several finishes. Can be easily 
cleaned with a cloth. And not a 
bolthead in sight. 


The TILEONA is not only a smart, hand- 
some piece of furniture; it is first of all a 
highly-efficient, fuel-saving heater. It will 
heat from 3 to 5 rooms. It heats by circu- 
lation. The cold air goes in at the bottom 
and passes over the intensely hot inner 
unit and vapor pan, passing out at the 
top in the form of healthful, moist air 
which circulates to all parts of the rooms. 


The TILEONA burns any kind of coal, 
wood or coke. It burns less fuel and gives 
more heat. It will hold its fire 48 hours. 














Safe for children, as the outside enamel 
does not get hot. 


The novel steel-cane door panels are a 
great feature. You can see the glow. 
ing fire through them. Everybody 
gets enthusiastic about these doors, 
because they produce a cozy, cheer- 
ful effect just like a fire-place. 


Hundreds of leading dealers are 
featuring the ORBON TILEONA, as 
well as the other attractive Cir- 
culator Heaters which we make. Mail 
us the coupon below, and we will send 
you a descriptive circular and name of 
nearest dealer. 


Orbon Stove Co., Belleville, Ill. 


Mfrs. of Quality Stoves and Furnaces for Over 25 Years 


' 
~— 


et 


. . 
FREE *MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY -=- 
ORBON STOVE CO., Belleville, Ill. 


Send me free Descriptive Circular of the New 
TILEONA Circulator, and name of nearest dealer. 
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- The Golden Window 


A Story of One Woman Who Learned 


Courage at Christmas Time 


By JESSIE FRANK STALLINGS 


the sitting room window, between 

the curtain and the glass, gazing 
at the snow that was dropping softly 
from the gray, dozing sky. 

At intervals thruout the morning a 
few vagrant flakes had sifted down, 
but directly after noon the storm com- 
menced in earnest and when the dusk 
fell, sweet and gray, with all the mys- 
teries of Christmas eve, snow covered 
roads and roofs like a thick, white, 
downy quilt. 

It was a plain little suburban street 
upon which the Sawyers lived, with 
white-painted, green-shuttered cottages 
on either side, and usually as quiet as 
it was plain; but tonight it was all gay 
and Christmasy looking, abustle with 
preparations for the morrow. Poin- 
settias and red bells decorated the win- 
dow shades; - great holly wreaths, tied 
with perky bows of scarlet ribbon, 
hung on front doors and gates. Grocers’ 
wagons and belated delivery trucks 
hurried up and down, leaving huge bas- 
kets and mysterious looking packages 
at back steps; a wood sledge, carrying 
a load of Christmas greens, creaked by. 
The good-natured postman, hours over- 
due, bending under the weight of his 
sacks, handed out to expectant, smil- 
ing folks great handfuls of letters and 
parcels; small boys and girls dragged 
sleds up the long hill at the foot of the 
street, their shouts and laughter travel- 
ing far thru the frosty air. 

The winter twilight, as thick as 
blown smoke, drifted thru the street 
and with its coming lights appeared, 
first in one cottage, then in another. 
Mothers, followed by excited, prancing 
children, could be seen moving from 
room to room, touching a match to 
candles on window sills—to guide the 
Wise Men on their way; Christmas 
trees, gay with strands of tinsel and 
bright ornaments, shed their little 
twinkling red and blue lights across 
the snow in the dooryards. 

“Looks just like the picture on the 
greeting card mother got this morning,” 
commented Bobby. “Candles burning, 
holly wreaths, snow on the sills.” 


B OBBY and Jean stood close against 


HERE! Mary Sloan turned on her 
Christmas tree lights!” cried Jean, 
excitedly clapping her hands. “And 
oh, isn’t it beau-ti-ful! Mother! Look!” 
Mrs. Sawyer glanced up from the 
magazine she was reading but said 
nothing; neither did she look in the 
direction of the Sloans. She was a thin 
little person with a mass of golden hair 


that hung in limp strands about her’ 


face and was knotted carelessly at the 
back. Her fair skin took on an added 
tinge “of paleness from the unrelieved 
black of the severely plain mourning 
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She closed the book and dropped into a chair beside the fire 


garb she wore, but whether or not the 
style and color became her bothered 
Rose Sawyer not at all. Happiness and 
colorful clothes, for which her type 
seems expressly to have been fashioned, 
could have transformed her into a most 
beautiful woman, but in the somber 
black dress, with red eyelids against 
pale cheeks, she was drab, uninterest- 
ing, a tragic figure of grief. 

Her face did not brighten when the 
children, eager and smiling, turned 
toward her. She looked at them dully, 
with a strange air of detachment. It 
was hard to understand how she could 
keep from smiling back at them, they 
were such an adorable pair: the boy, 
fair of skin with deep blue eyes and a 
shock of gold-colored hair, a pocket 
edition of his mother; and a wee girl, 
with dancing* brown eyes, a tip-tilted 
nose and glistening black curls, a re- 
production in miniature of the face 
that smiled down from the portrait 
above the fireplace. 

“The tree’s so big,” Jean went on, 
“it must reach almost to the ceiling! 
And there’s——” 

“Please, Jeannie,” begged Mrs. Saw- 
yer. “How can you bear to——” She 
caught her lower lip between her teeth, 
two tears slipped from beneath her lids 
and rolled down on the neglected page. 
She bowed her head and wept softly 


into her black-bordered handkerchief. 

The children gazed at their mother 
for a moment. In Bobby’s manner 
there was something of embarrass- 
ment; Jean seemed a trifle uncertain 
just what to do. They glanced sig- 
nificantly at each other and went back 
to the window. 


1D? you remember about last Christ- 
mas?” Bobby asked, in what was 
“We got up 


” 


intended to be a whisper. 
early in the morning and father 

“There was snow, too—almost as 
much as this!” Jean cut in. 

“Almost!” scoffed Bobby. “Why, this 
little snow isn’t anything compared to 
the storms they have up in Maine!” 

“Didn’t we have fun?” Jean said 
wistfully. “The long ride in Uncle 
Frank’s bobsled the night of the Christ- 
mas entertainment—how cold it was, 
and Aunt Ann wrapped us in blankets 
and put hot bricks to our feet. And 
wasn’t the coasting great back of the 
big barn?” 

“Remember the funny old man who 
came in on Christmas eve?” Bobby 
continued. “Uncle Benny they called 
him—he wore a coon skin cap. And 
father said he surely must be Natty 
Bumpo just stepped out of a Leather 
Stocking tale. I was thinking a while 
ago about those Indian (Cont. on p. 74 










































When the Gauls 
transmitted im- 
portant news, it 
was shouted 
from tower to 
tower through 
a megaphone. 
Within fifteen 
hours the news 
of the Roman 
massacre at 
Orleans was 
thus sent to 
Auvergne 120 
miles away. 


DRatural ‘one— 


Perfection in radio reception is 
naturalness of tone. It must reach 
you as it left the studio—clear 
and life-like. It must be rich, deep, 
resonant—admitting no trace of 
“radio accent”. 

Nothing is so fatal to tone 
quality as an “unsympathetic” 
loud speaker. Reception suffers 
unless set and speaker work in 
perfect harmony. 

Grebe has built a Natural 
Speaker. With it your set will 
reproduce tone more clearly 
and faithfully, affording you 
purer tone quality. 

But in combination with the 
Grebe Synchrophase Seven, it 
attains its highest capabilities. 
The Grebe Natural 
Speaker $35; the 
Grebe Synchrophase 


Seven $135. Send for 
oklet F, 








REB 
Sea SyNCHROPHASE, 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF. 
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A. H. Grebe & Company, Inc. 
109 W. 57th Street, New York City 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Western Branch: 


443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Makers of quality radio since 1909 
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THE BATTERIES 


\f ANY of the noises that mar recep- 
4 tion may be traced to the bat- 
teries. Rundown cells or poor contacts 
will cause much the same noise as 
static, which often gets the misplaced 
blame. If we are to get the best service 
possible, the batteries must be in first- 
class condition. Test them often. 

A hydrometer is used for the wet A 
batteries, and a voltmeter for dry cell A 
and B batteries. These instruments are 
inexpensive and the investment will be 
worthwhile. Charge the A battery 
when it reads much below 1225. The 
B batteries should be replaced when 
they show fifteen percent below their 
rated voltage. 

The top of the a battery should be 
kept clean, especially around the con- 
tacts. It is a good plan to scrub the top 
thoroly with a stiff brush and water. 
Keep the cell covers on tightly to pre- 
vent any of the wash water from enter- 
ing the cells. Unless special binding 
posts are provided, contact to the ter- 
minals should be 
made with heavy 


bulb to be used. The correct value may 
soon be determined by experiment, or, 
better, by the use of a voltmeter. 

The B batteries now on the market 
are a very satisfactory and economical 
source of high voltage. The larger bat- 
teries, while more expensive at first, are 
the most economical in the long run. 
Their longer life soon makes up for their 
greater initial cost. 

Keep the B batteries in a cool place. 
Their life is greatly reduced when they 
are exposed to the sun or when placed 
near a stove or radiator. Never use one 
dead battery along with fresh ones, as 
this will lessen the life of the better 
batteries. The A and B batteries are 
the power plants of the set. Keep them 
in good condition at all times.—A. G. 
W., lowa 


HOW ABOUT THE AERIAL? 


be proper installation of your 
radio receiver depends in large 
measure what distance you obtain and 
the quality of tone. Of great importance 
istheaerial. Have 
you provided 





clips made for the 
purpose. 

When the bat- 
tery is cleaned aad 
the clips are in 
place, a coating of 
vaseline will effect- 
ually prevent cor- 


MY RADIO 


A constant wonder how it works; 

A bit of admiration lurks 

Around that box of tubes and wires; 
A magic kit that now inspires 
The praise of friends invited in, 

Or like a naughty child, chagrin, 


yourself with an 
aerial of proper 
length and height? 
How about the 
lead-in and ground 
connections? 
Youshould have 
the best aerial wire 


rosion. This will : ; you can buy. 

keep the battery ne the py Rey pee, A length of sixty 
clean. If the A a eee ee feet is the best 
battery is kept I like its orchestra and jazz, ah 


near the set, a glass 
baking dish uncler 
it will save the 
floor or rug from 
damage by acid 
leakage. 

It is often con- 
venient in farm 
homes supplied 
with private light- 
ing plants to use 
the large cells for 
A battery supply. 
There are two 





But I don’t like the friendly razz 
Of those who claim to get DX 

As if it were the sole index 

Of what a radio can do. 

I answer back, and here renew 
The claim that mine is good enough 
If it gets clear the nearer stuff. 


The fish that flop and get away 
Makes liars of us all, they say. 

The anglers’ tales have got no show 
*Gainst those who fish by radio. 


There should be 
not less than two 
insulators at each 
end. 

You should 
have the _ best 
covered lead-in 
wire from twenty- 
five to thirty feet 
in length. 

Keep wires not 
less than six inches 








methods of doing 
this. The first; is 
to run two wires directly from the 
set to the battery, tapping off six or 
eight volts, depending on the size of 
wire, length, and number of tubes to 
be supplied. 

This system, however, tends to run 
down part of the battery faster than the 
rest, and involves considerable extra 
wiring. The second method, which is 
the better of the two, consists of plug- 
ging directly into the thirty-two-volt 
source at the most convenient outlet. 

One of the wires is then attached 
directly to the set. The other is con- 
nected thru a lamp socket to the re- 
maining A battery terminal. For a five- 
tube set, using all 201A type tubes, a 
forty-watt lanyp should be used to cut 
the line voltage to the proper value. 

The type of set used will determine 
the wattage of the lamp to be employed. 
In general, the smaller the current re- 
quired by the filaments in the set, the 
smaller will be the wattage rating.of the 


—Alson Secor. away from walls of 
buildings or build- 

, ing itself and the 

lead-in end ten to 

fifteen feet from the roof. Chimney 


smoke will affect adversely the recep- 
tion efficiency of your aerial when wires 
become covered with soot. 

The far end of the aerial should be at 
least fifteen feet from a windmill, 
twenty-five feet from a tree and clear 
away from all obstacles by at least 
fifteen feet. 

See that the connections from the 
lead-in to the aerial are well soldered. 

See that ground connections are 
tight on a clean pipe and painted over 
with white lead paint.—G. L., Iowa. 


Financial Management of Farmers’ 
Elevators, by Francis. Some of the 
financial problems of the farmers’ ele- 
vators as they now operate, are pre- 
sented. The newer problems to be ex- 
pected with more unified control are 
likewise outlined. The book contains 
110 pages and is well printed and Lound. 
A. W. Shaw Company. 
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OUR BEST CHRISTMAS IDEAS 
Continued from page 59 


it may be hung on the wall. Decorate 
the front if desired with half-inch strips 
of felt in a contrasting color. Fill with 
artificial or everlasting flowers and pack 
in a roomy box. Wrap prettily in gay 
paper, and it will make a much-appre- 
ciated gift. 

The wired stocking toys illustrated 
at the bottom of page 58 are as much 
fun to make as they are to play with, 
and that is recommending them highly. 
For making a large number of them you 
will require only a roll or two of annun- 
ciator wire (covered copper wire, which 
can be bought at the ten-cent store), 
a small amount of cotton and some sheet 
wadding, and inch strips cut from worn- 
out light-colored silk stockings. 

A single length of wire is doubled and 
twisted to form each skeleton, as illus- 
trated at the right in the photograph. 
Where the two ends of the wire meet 
or should be securely clinched under 
with pliers at a part of the body where 
the padding will be heaviest, to prevent 
punching thru. Extra precautions 
should be taken in making wired toys for 
children under two years of age. 

Wrap the body and head of each 
skeleton with a bunch of cotton, hold in 
place with a few loose stitches, then 
wrap the entire surface with strips of 
sheet wadding. Lastly wind with the 
strips cut from old stockings, and catch 
with a few stitches in several places to 
keep their “hides” from slipping. The 
features are embroidered. 


TH brownies legs are five and one- 
half inches long, trunk two and one- 
half inches, neck one and one-half, and 
head two and one-quarter inches in 
diameter. Make the skeleton of wire 
and cover with cotton and sheet wad- 
ding as directed for the animals, then 
cover his head with a piece of old white 
stocking, drawing it in around the neck. 
For arms and legs make little tubes from 
parts of old black stockings to cover the 
slightly padded wire framework; cover 
the body with a piece of the black stock- 
ing also, and make a little tunic of the 
same. Stitch the arms and legs to body 
with black thread. A narrow white 
gash finished with little balls, and a black 
stocking cap finished the same way add 
greatly to his appearance. These toys 
are very cheerful companions for they 
can be twisted into such strange shapes. 

Don’t be afraid to use your own judg- 
ment as to length of arms and legs; you 
can follow any illustration of any ani- 
mal in making up your own designs. 
They will be funnier if you just guess at 
proportions. 

To make Miss Hannah, the twine- 
holder, saw a cocoanut in two, and re- 
move contents; using the three soft 
spots for eyes and mouth, wire in black 
shoe buttons for eyes, painting in the 
whites, and glue in a red flannel tongue. 
Put in a ball of red string, letting the 
end hang out of her mouth, and finish 
the back of her head with a red ban- 
danna cut in a triangle and tied on as a 
’kerchief. Sew a small bone ring at the 
back of the ’kerchief to hang it up. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN 
BREAKFAST 


Food that “‘stands by” you through th: 
important morning hours 
















| _ 8:30 A. M. 
Within 4 Morning 
Hours 70% of the world’s 


important work falls 





70% of the day’s important work—in the 
me, schools, colleges and business institu- 
tions—is crowded into 4 morning hours 
according to nation-wide commercial and 
scholastic investigations just completed. 


That is why the world’s dietetic urge 
now is to “Watch your breakfast’’—to “Start 
days with food that ‘stands by’ you through 
the morning.” And thus to protect your own 
ae your children’s most important working 

ours, 

















and—the most quickly prepares 
of all hot breakfast: 


N every count, Quaker Oats—steaming, flavor: 
and appetite-enticing—stands supreme as_ th: 
ideal, hot breakfast. 


In food balance, the oat stands alone. No othe 
cereal grown compares. And food balance makes fo 
active mornings. ; 

16% of Quaker Oats is protein. Tnat’s more thai 
any other cereal. 65% is carbohydrate, food’s grea 
energy producer. Vitamines and minerals are abundant 
The ‘‘bulk” that makes laxatives seldom needed is ther 
in good proportion. 

Start every day for one week with Quaker. Note hoy 
much better your mornings are. Mark how mornin; 
listlessness goes. Note the absence of before-luncheo: 
“nerves” and unrest. The difference will amaze you 

That is why it stands supreme among all breakfasts 

If you seek quick cooking, get Quick Quaker, whic 
cooks in 214 to 5 minutes. 


Or—if you prefer—get the regular Quaker 
Oats that you have always known. Your 
grocer has both kinds. 


Quaker Cereal Products 


Quick Quaker Quaker Oats Quick Mother's Oats 
Mother’s Oats Quaker Farina Quaker Puffed Wheat 
Quaker Puffed Rice Quaker Milk Macaroni New Pettijohn’s 
Aunt Jemima Pancake and Buckwheat Flours 
Quaker Cornmeal Quaker Hominy Grits 
Quaker Milk Spaghetti Scotch Brand Pearled Barley 

Quaker Flour Mother's Flour 


UAKER OATS 
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“For SLX 


frequent 
emergencies on 
the farm” 




















“Handtest thing 
in the house” 


Said 2000 women 


Farm HOMEs KNow, perth an better than any 
other kind, the great usefulness of a handy 
thing like ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly. You 
meet these emergencies every day. “*Vaseline’’ 
Jelly is quick and easy to use—you can keep it 
ready month in and month out. 


First aid—Use ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly to soothe and 
heal cuts, bruises, wounds, bites, stings, 
burns and scalds. Take internally for tickling 
coughs. Squeeze a tiny bit in cach nostril to 
relieve head colds. 


To soothe baby—Use *‘Vaseline™ Jelly to re- 
lieve chafing. Cover area with ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
Jelly and avoid harsh or damp clothing. 
For scalp troubles massage thoroughly with 
**Vaseline’’ Jelly. 


Around the house—Metal stoves, pots, pans, 
when not in use, can be kept free from rust 
by coating with a very small quantity of 

‘Vaseline’ Jelly. It is anexcellent polish for 
furniture too. Takes the squeak out of 
hinges, keeps rust off the screens. 


Garden implements—Keep them in good con- 
dition by coating all metal parts with 
“Vaseline” Jelly when not in use. 


Farm machinery—''Vascline’’ Jelly is a cone 
venient lubricant for any machinery. 


For pets, live stock, poultry— Animals suffer 
from small injuries just as humans do. 
**Vaseline’’ Jelly soothes their hurts just as 
it helps your own, 


Write for free booklet of these and many other 
uses. Address Dept. S 12-27, Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company, 17 State St., New 
York, N. Y. Whea you buy, remember the 
trademark “Vaseline” on the package gives 
you the assurance you are getting the genuine 
product of the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, Cons’d. 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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| his head. 








BEDTIME STORY 


ETTY BLAIR had never loved 
any pet as she did the tiny black 
kitten that Sport brought in in his 
mouth that rainy night of her birthday. 
The little thing was so good and so 
smart. Sometimes it did things that 
made Betty think it knew everything 
they were talking about. I want to tell 
you about one. 

Betty ran into the library one Satur- 
day where Brother Bob was studying 
his Latin. “O Bob, what do you think?” 
she cried. “Someone is moving into the 
Castle!” 

“Jeeminy! Is that so? I wonder who 
it can be. I hadn’t heard.” 

They soon found out, for a boy a little 
older than Betty came prancing down 
the hill from the big house in the grove 
that they had nicknamed the Castle. 
He wanted to borrow a screwdriver and 
was very nice and polite about it; he 
told them his name was Dick Trenary 
and that he was the only child and he 
wanted to get acquainted with them. 
He was going to school and would be 
in Betty’s grade. 

“I’m a little behind,” he told them, 
“because my eyes gave out on me one 
year. I got a cinder in one and it hurt 
it seriously.” 

Dick and Betty got to be good friends, 
but she soon found out that Dick was 
“an awful tease.” That’s what she told 
Bob. She had no idea that Jetty, her 
little black kitten, was going to teach 
Master Dick a lesson, but that is just 
what happened 

One Saturday afternoon Betty’s cous- 
ins from Shadydale came in to see her 
and Dick came over. It got rather cool 
and windy so they decided to play in- 
doors and Dick laid off his light over- 
coat and threw it on Daddy’s big chair. 

He threw it right on top of Jetty: he 
thought it would be fun to see her 
scramble out. That was the way with 
Dick; he woulcdn’t really hurt anything 
but he thought it was fun to tease and 
annoy. Jetty, however, seemed to sleep 
right on and didn’t mind a bit. 


HEY had a good time but Dick 
was up to a!l sorts of tricks. It was 
“one of his wild days,’”’ Betty told her 
cousins, and not to mind him. He’d slip 
up behind thera and pull a curl or tickle 
their necks and once he slipped a pin 
down Betty’s back and laughed when 
she gave a little shriek. 
“Oh, you girls always squeal so,” he 
said with a curl of his lip and a toss of 
“Be good sports and say 
| nothing; that’s the way I do.” 
Then he got very good-natured and 


showed them how to play some jolly 
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‘ChasePain Away 


‘with Musterole 


| Just RubltOn 


When winds blow 
raw and chill and 
rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and 
muscles, rub on 
good old Musterole. 
As Musterole pene- 
trates the skin and 
goes down to the 
seat of trouble, you 
feel a gentle, heal- &2 Si. 
ing warmth; then cooling, welcome relief. 
For croupy colds. sore throat, rheumatism, 
aches and pains in back and joints,rub on 
Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; keep a 
jar or tube handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole i is also made in 

milder form for b and ll chil- 

dren. Ask for Children’ 3 Musterole. 
Jars & Tubes 






















rf a Set You Up 
? Oil Business 





ey part ox f 
.. $350 A A WEEK 
Your Share o of the Profits 


Weaened, ta Clie, made $430 for his is share in one 
Weck hostertek ekdneds 


—, made $216 me first 
every month the year round, 1 It xt business 
Everybody buys oll. You simply take orders 

Long Credit Terms for Rot] lines CenP "Peco 


Moter Olle =-Colunnbin Paine Paints and R 
= Ee le ship direct 


Write Quick for thischance. Justsay, 
and Fil send co com: a akon ccehE iret oe ~~ 


get Act No 
cot Peale eee 





e Now, Read gedy 
eee set P 

Roofing’ 

are down: 
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delay, write for our new Pant Oat Catalog. 
RITSELMAN BROS. Dept.220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


RADIO 
SAVE MONEY e 


Enjo; ‘Radioin your home. New improved 1928 mo- 
dels. New low prices. Thousands of satisfied owners. 
Satisfaction guaranteed Get our prices before buying. 
AGENTS WANTED! =" Radio. Make big money. 
* Undersell competitors, No 
radio experience needed. Be the first in your territory 
and get the Agency and your own Radio at wholesale 


prices. Write quick for catalog and Agents’ wholesale 
prices. Jos. S. Barnett & Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ALWAYS Ask For "PLAYS: Years of Hits 


Comedy- Dramas, Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical Monologs, Dialogs, 
Comedies Revues, nn A Rng Rn ods, 
lackface ‘comedy Songs. Ca: 
DENISON & CO” 623 $. Wabash, Dept. 143, C icAGo 
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games. You just couldn’t help liking 

Dick for all he was such a tease. 

. He played so fair and square in all his 
ames, and was so good-natured when 

fre got beaten. He seemed as glad to 

see ‘‘the other fellow’ win as if he had 

won himself. 

Betty went out to get some lemonade 
and Dick hid belfind the door. When 
she came in with four glasses on a little 
tray, he “booed” at her and made her 
jump so that she spilled half the lemon- 
ade. Of course she cried out. 

Then Dick jeered at her again. 
“There you go, squealing!’’ he laughed. 
“Tf I was going to holler, I’d do it and 
not squeal!’ 

“Well, I don’t see why you want to 
always be making somebody uncom- 
fortable,” said May, Betty’s older 
cousin. “You'd be a right nice boy if 
you didn’t like to see other folks an- 
noyed and miserable.” 

Dick only laughed but Betty always 
believed that the black kitten was listen- 
ing to every word. 

What May said only made Dick worse 
than ever and whenever the girls cried 
out at his teasing he would say, 
“Squeal! Squeal!”’ 

But he had nice manners when he 
wanted to be polite and he helped 
the girls on with their coats when the 
time came to go and told Betty and her 
mother what a nice time he had had. 
Betty decided that they would just have 
to put up with hisonefault of teasing and 
like him anyhow. Jetty had another 
idea. She meant to cure him. 


D'« was busy telling thegirlsabout 
sliding down hill on hissled in Michi- 
gan. He picked up his coat and slipped 
it on. Then he put his hand in the 
pocket. Then—if you’ll believe me—he 
squealed, “E-e-e-e-h!” just as high and 
scared as any girl ever did! 

Then from out his pocket peeped a 
little black head with two bright yellow 
eyes, winking and blinking with fun. 
For Jetty had grabbed his hand with 
all four paws and stuck some sharp 
little claws into him. She wasn’t satis- 
fied with that, either; she had caught 
his thumb and set her sharp little 
teeth in it. Oh, not to make it 
bleed, but just to scare him, you 

ow. 

How the girls did laugh! ‘“Squeal, 
squeal!” cried Betty. 

“Squeal, Dick, squeal!’’ cried the 
other girls. 

“M-e-ew, m-e-ew!” said the little 
black kitten and Betty declared she 
was saying “Squeal!”’ too. 

After that, whenever Dick got to 
teasing too much, Betty would only 
have to say, “Squeal, Dick, squeal! 
M-e-ew, m-e-ew!”” and he would look 
sheepish and behave himself.—Beulah 
Rose Stevens. 


Some grain sacks were found too 


badly torn and mouse-eaten to be used | 


for grain. I cut out the good parts into 
towels about a foot wide and about two 
feet long, some being shorter and nar- 
rower according to the good parts to the 
sack. I bound the edges with colored 
bias binding and in one corner securely 
fastened with a tape the clasp of a dis- 
carded stocking supporter. The chil- 
dren hang them up easily and the men 
like these towels better than those of 
thinner weaves.—M. C, M. 
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Even good cooks 
have little mishaps— 


NE of those telephone conversations that last forever— 
© while the cinnamon rolls that should have been in the 


oven ten minutes before are still rising, rising, rising . . . 


This might have meant a baking failure. If her flour had 
been of the sort that must be timed with a stop-watch, her 
rolls might have been rather sad—lacking in flavor, coarse 


in texture. 


But not with Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Here is a flour milled 
to a higher quality than is required by the ideal conditions 
of a laboratory test kitchen. It is milled to meet the demands 
of the every-day home kitchen, where minor accidents 
will happen to the best of cooks. It is a flour of generous 
quality—trifling accidents, such as might upset a flour less 
perfectly milled, have no effect on the things you bake with 
Pillsbury’s Best. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is tested every hour as it is milled. 
It is made from wheat bought by men who ransack the 
country for just the proper grade. It will bake anything you 
want—good bread and biscuits, or delicious pastry—with 
absolute certainty. And it will rise to an emergency because 
it has more strength and a higher quality than you usually need. 


Have you ever tried 

the Pillsbury Basic Recipe Method? It shows you how 
to bake a hundred delicious foods from only four basic 
recipes, Now you can easily serve a greater variety of 
baked delicacies—housewives continually tell us it is 
the most convenient and successful baking method they 
have ever found. We will be glad to send you the 
whole method free—write for our booklet, “100 Foods 
from 4 Basic Recipes.” 

PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Pillsbury’s 


Best Flour 


Generous quality—for bread, biscuits and pastry 
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Try This Amazing Method..... 
Less Work....More Meat to Eat 


Forget the smokehouse. Cure 
your meat as 400,000 other farm- 
ers are now curing theirs. Squan- 
der no more time, labor nor wast- 
ed meat on the old method. 


Use Figaro Salt—and use it just 
as you have always used ordinary 
meat salt. When curing is com- 
pleted, you are through. Meat 
cured with this Salt is ready to 
be prepared for the table. No 
smokehouse smoking is needed. 


By this unusual process, meat salt 
is impregnated with concentrated 
wood-smoke flavors—then blend- 
ed with a marvelously balanced 
sugar-curing formula. It sugar- 
cures and perfectly smoke-flavors 
every pound it touches. 


It is an amazingly new and easy 
way to do an old, long drawn-out 
and tedious task. More meat to 
eat is acertainty—for with Figaro 
Salt there is little, if any, shrink- 


age. All of the richness of the 
fats and the deliciousness of the 
meat’s own juices are saved. No 
smokehouse heat saps the meat 
of these precious flavors. Every 
pound is perfect in color, rich 
in juices sugar-cured and wonder- 
fully smoke-flavored. 


The finest meat you ever ate fol- 
lows the use of Figaro Salt—meat 
cured and flavored to rival the 
very fanciest of ham and bacon. 
No smokehouse ever gave such 
rich flavor, such clean juicy cuts, 
such perfect ham and bacon. 


Try this amazing method. Ask 
your dealer for Figaro Salt. It 
comes in yellow-labeled, air-tight, 
ten-pound cans. Each can will 
cure one hundred pounds of 
meat. Use it like ordinary meat 
salt and bring to your table the 
most delicious meat you have 
ever had. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
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THE GOLDEN WINDOW 


Continued from page 69 


stories he told us. You were afraid! 
How father laughed when you crept 
under his coat and said there was an 
Indian looking in at the window!” He 
chuckled and mischievously pulled one 
of his sister’s curls. 

“Now, Jean,” he reprimanded. “You 
aren’t going to cry, are you?” 

Jean winked with determination. “I 
am not!” she said with great dignity. 

“Listen!” Bobby shaded his eyes and 
peered out into the street. “The carol 
singers are coming!” Sweet and clear 
across the snow came the strains of 
“Holy Night, Silent Night.” Jean took 
up the refrain, humming it softly. 

“Come away from the window, chil- 
dren!” commanded Mrs. Sawyer. 
“Bobby, draw the shades! And don’t 
—please—say anything more about— 
last Christmas!” Once more she put 
the handkerchief to her eyes. 

There was an unhappy little silence. 
Bobby drew the shades and then he 
and Jean came and stood beside their 
mother’s chair. Neither of them made 
any effort to comfort her. Tears were 
a part of their everyday existence and 
long ago they had learned that nothing 
they could do or say was of any help. 

“Can’t you amuse yourself with a 
book or something?” she asked, her 
voice trembling. “I don’t see how I 
can bear any more——” A blinding, 
aching return of tears. 

Without a word Bobby crossed to 
the bookshelves and selected a volume; 
Jean regarded her mother an instant 
longer. There was something she wished 
desperately to say, but she followed 
her brother across the room. They re- 
arranged pillows and settled in opposite 
corners of the davenport. 


Fer a time Bobby leafed noisily thru 
his book, then shut it with a decisive 
bang. “Guess I'll go to bed,” he said, 
and came to his mother’s side, offering 
his cheek for the good-night kiss. The 
caress was given and repaid in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way with no apparent feel- 
ing on the part of either mother or son. 
But Bobby did not go at once; he 
hung over the chair arm, plainly un- 
satisfied. This was the way he went to 
bed on ordinary nights. Surely it 
wasn’t right on Christmas eve, even if 
they weren’t observing the holiday this 
year! 

“Good-night!” he said, the tiniest 
hint of a quiver in his voice. 

“Good-night!” was the listless reply. 

Bobby lingered—he just wanted to 
ask—but it was no use. She was go- 
ing back to her reading again. Slowly 
he climbed the stairs to bed. 

Jean’s dark curls bent low over her 
book and she read, intensely absorbed 
until, glancing at her wrist watch her 
mother said: “Time for bed, baby.” 























ZS iC Send For This Free Book! The little girl took a last, long look i 
FS eceesceseuseas |: SSSR R RESET ERT RE SH ESSE eee eee eee at the page, as if loath to leave It. She 
f sat thinking for an instant, and then 
; Nothin MORTON SALT CO., Chicago, Iil. marking the place with her finger, car- 
of uae Please send me your FREE booklet ried the volume to her mother. 
44 a “The Most Amazing Development in “T thought—that is——” she began. 
e v the History of Meat Curing” “What, dear?” 
It’s All “I thought that—anyhow—you might 
in the Name read me just one Christmas story—like 
i always!” 
A Can Address “Not tonight,” Mrs. Sawyer faltered. 
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came wells of tears but Jean bravely | 
fought them back. Not for the world 
would she have mother see her cry! | 
Not even to hear the one about the | 
Golden Window that father had always 
read to them on Christmas eve! And 
never since she could remember had 
they missed talking about Mary and 
the baby Christ. Hurriedly she kissed 
her mother’s cheek, laid the book on 
the table and went up to her room. 

After Jean had gone, Mrs. Sawyer 
laid her magazine aside and stared un- 
seeingly at the opposite wall. 

She well knew that both Bobby and 
Jean had gone to bed disappointed and 
her conscience bothered her not a little, 
for she did so dislike seeing them un- 
happy. But she had not been able to 
force herself to plan Christmas. It 
seemed sacrilege to even think of 
gaiety. 


IX months since her husband’s death 

and the days had dragged by, each 
one seeming more miserable than the 
last. Desperately each morning she tried 
to get herself in hand; there was her 
house to tend, and oh, she must take 
her old place as the children’s mother. 
But so far she hadn’t been able to do 
it. She must, tho, she had to pick up 
her life and go on. How could she? 
Every new thought took her back to 
the same blank wall. Without Robert 
there was nothing worth picking up. 

She touched a match to the wood in 
the grate and drew her chair up before 
it. The blazing fire brought back 
memories of the Christmas eve of a 
year ago, and in the stillness she lived 
it over again. Robert had taken them 
up to the old house where he had lived 
as a boy; all the Sawyers had gone 
back, a sort of a reunion, and all to- 
gether they had enjoyed an old-fash- 
ioned New England Christmas. 

There she was, back in the old rou- | 
tine of thoughts again. She must do 
something. She went about the room, 
straightening rugs, shaking up cushions, 
finally she crossed to the window, lifted 
the shade and looked out into the | 
snowy street. 

All the world lay white, sparkling, 
peaceful beneath the stars. Thru the 
snow-hung evergreens lights streamed 
from the cheerful windows of the house 
next door. Holly wreaths hung against 
the panes, candles ‘gleamed. Misfor- 
tune and death had laid a heavy hand 
on that household during the past year 
but they were keeping Christmas just 
the same. “How can they?” Rose | 
cried. “Surely they aren’t happy.” 

She looked up at the last skeleton 
elm in the long row that lined the 
street. Just above its tip hung the 
silver winter moon, bathing the whole 
countryside in the witchery of its light. 
She put both hands to her eyes, tight 
shut and wet. It seemed to her that 
all happiness had fled away from her, 
out there beyond the star-studded space 
where she could never hope to recap- 
ture it again. 

Life was only dust and ashes after 
love was gone. Was it really gone, she 
wondered? Or was it, as some said, 
that a great, overwhelming love like 
hers and Robert’s went on forever, the 
one thing that bridged the chasm be- 
tween this world and the other? If 
she but knew that Robert’s love still 
existed for her, how much easier it | 

Continued on page 86 | 
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We will send you a brand new 


Remington Portable 
on T'rial 


EST it thoroughly. 

Convince yourself 
that it is the ideal 
typewriter for your 
requirements. Then 
2” remit a small amount 
each month, or in full, 
just as you prefer. 











Remington Portable Saves Time and Money 


ARMERS find the Remington Portable a valuable 

help. It saves time and enables them to handle 
their correspondence in a business-like way. Useful 
for the whole family, and invaluable to the children 
in school. 

Sturdy, compact, and easy to operate — the Rem- 
ington Portable is a product of the company that 
made the first typewriter, fifty years ago, and has 
been building better and better typewriters ever 
since. It has the four-row standard keyboard, just 
like the big machines. 










Remington Typewriter Co. 
DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND 
374 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








You can easily & Pa, 
afford a Remington Se: “4 ¥ 

Portable cS os y oe 
WRITE TODAY! 
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TO A LAYER 

18 to a Quart 
NEW VARIETY. Enor- 
mous, juicy straw- 
berries 100 days after 
planting—savea 







Make Big Money in Spare Time 


Demonstrating the Famous Trego 
Radios and Phonographs to your 
friends. Made in both Five and Six- 
tube Tuned Radio Frequency Sets, at 
prices ranging from $49.50 to 

° $173.80; also the last word in 
te Bl mee Portable Phonographs; ideal for 
vigorous, hardy. home, motor trips, camps, etc 
wz Booklet in colors, free. $15 and $25. As well as hundreds of 


. - 
gprs ngage : - ; 
.- > P BROS. other fast selling articles for agents 
MASTODON! KEITH wiiitiv eer 
FVER SEAR! 4 R. 3, s a 


whole year. Bear ten 
months instead of one. 
576 qts. ($200 worth) 1 








TREGO RADIO MFG. CO. $F 
ro 1427 Chestnit, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Four Cakes for Christmas 
Recipes You Will Prize the Year Round 





AKING good cakes is not, gen- 
erally speaking, a matter of 
guesswork or slapdash meth- 
ods, tho all of us undoubtedly have 
“stirred up” a simple cake in a tre- 
mendous hurry and found that it turned 
out better than some others over which 
we had labored and worried. Cake- 
making requires precision. The recipe 
must be right and it must be followed 
accurately, in order to insure uniformly 
good results, in which we can take pride. 
We used to think always of cake and 
something else—cake and ice cream, 
cake and sauce, and so on. Now we 
have come to realize that good cake, 
fresh and beautiful, is a dessert that is 
complete in itself: We do not make~ 
such high, towering cakes as we used to 
consider necessary to show our skill. 
One single layer of white cake, a little 
thicker than the usual layer, iced with 
a soft, creamy icing and perhaps thickly 
sprinkled with cocoanut, cut into 
squares or rather thick slices may well 
be served on individual plates, with 
forks for eating it, and certainly no 
additions except perhaps coffee are 
necessary to make it a perfect dessert. 
Here are my seven keys to success in 
cake baking: Measure accurately, using 
level measurements. Have oven rightly 
heated. Prepare pans before beginning 
to mix cake. Use pastry flour. Sift 
flour before measuring. Measure all in- 
gredients before beginning actual mix- 
ing of cake. Allow cake to cool before 
turning from pan. Perhaps you may 
disagree with some of my pet 
rules. I am not seeking to change 
your ways if your ways produce 


At right is an individual serving of 
sponge- cake with custard dressing 


By ESTELLA LANE 


in the stiffly beaten egg whites, and 
bake in a rather slow oven for one hour. 
This makes a nicely shaped loaf when 
baked in a pan about eight inches square. 
Cocoa Icing for Devil’s Food 


% teaspoonful of 
vanilla 


Devil’s Food Cake 


2 cupfuls of pastry 
flour 

3 teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder 

\% teaspoonful of salt 

%, cupful of milk 





1% cupful of butter 

1% cupfuls of sugar 

3 egg yolks 

4 tablespoonfuls of 
melted chocolate 


1% teaspoonfuls of 3 cupfuls of powdered 


vanilla 3 egg whites sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of 2 level tablespoonfuls 
Melt the chocolate over hot water. cocoa of butter 
4% tablespoonfuls of strong coffee 


Cream the butter and sugar, and beat 




















An imitation holly wreath may be very cleverly worked out with red cinnamon drops and 
green sugar stick candy broken into short lengths 


Mix the sugar and cocoa, add the 
melted butter and mix well together. 
Add the warm coffee and the vanilla, 
and beat for two minutes. Pile 
onto the cool cake somewhat 
roughly. 

Have you hopefully studied 
new recipes for nut loaf cakes, 
wishing for one that would be 
easy to put together, and de- 
licious when done? Here is the 
one you have been looking for, 
I am sure. It is not even a very 
expensive cake. When black 
walnuts are used it is perfect. 


Nut Loaf Cake 


% cupful of butter 1% cupful of milk 
1 cupful of sugar % teaspoonful of 














1% cupfuls of flour vanilla 
3 teaspoonfuls of % cupful of nutmeats | 
baking powder 3 egg whites | 


Cream the butter and sugar. Sift the 
flour and baking powder together three 
times, and add half of this, alternately 
with the milk, to the creamed butter 
and sugar. Mix thoroly, beating a 
minute or two. Add the remaining 
flour mixed with the nutmeats, and 
beat again for three minutes. Do not 











Nut loaf cake with 1-2-3 frosting is most delicious 


excellent cakes. I am offering my best 
recipes and suggestions for mixing, 
with the hope that they may help some- 
one who says, “I just can’t bake cakes.” 
“Try these, and see if you don’t have 
“sood luck” every time hereafter: 


merely stir, but beat the mixture hard. 
Fold in gently the beaten whites and 
vanilla. Bake fifty minutes in an eight- 
inch square pan. Ice with the follow- 
; ing frosting: 

hard for two minutes. Add the beaten 

egg yolks, the chocolate and vanilla, 1-2-3 Frosting for Nut Cake 

and beat hard for one minute. Sift to- 1 cupful of granulated sugar 

gether the flour, baking powder and 2 egg whites 

salt, four times, and add to the first 3 tablespoonfuls of cold water 

mixture alternately with the milk. Fold Stir the ingredients (Cont. on p. 80 
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( So MILLIONS of men and 
women yeast has been 


and is a veritable boon. 

Where drugs and medicines 
have failed, this simple food 
countless times has quickly 
brought about an astonishing 
degree of health, vigor and 
general well being. 

Yeast, such as Yeast Foam 
and Magic Yeast, is not a cure- 
all. Nor is anything else. But 
those who suffer from diges- 
tive troubles, from skin disor- 
ders, from constipation, nerv- 
ous ailments or from a run 
down condition —those thus 
afflicted are foolish indeed not 
to give it a fair and sufficient 
trial. 

Eat Yeast Foam. Its benefits 
may be well nigh amazing. 
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Add it to your diet for two 
months. Invest a trifle for a 
chance to win the fortune of 
health! 

~~ 
Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast 
have been favored by house- 
wives the nation over for half 
a century. For home bread 
making and for home bever- 
age making, these yeasts are 
unrivalled. 
-_ ——— —4. 
Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1753 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 








Please send me descriptive book- 
lets on yeast for health; |_| yeast 
for better bread. 
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GLASS ( LOTH | ir hen house window 


winter egg prices many ae: Gael better 
trom their poultry in winter than they do in su 
Orderar lof GLASS CLOTH today. Take adv 


r Special Trial Offer on our e.. super- 
material. It is a wonderful value. 








through GLASS (¢ 


warm hen house fle 
Was June. 
big profits. 





FRED TURNER 


Originator of Glass Cloth 


need floods of ultr 








on Our New Super- 
Strength Material 


For $5.00 we offer a big roll of our new, im- 
proved GLASS CLOTH, 45 ft. long and one 
vard wide. 135 sq. ft. at only 37sc a sq. ft. 
Enough to cover a scratch shed 9x15 ft. This 
new material is double strength at no increase 
in price. Transparent, waterproof, weather- 
pri of. “Tough as boot leather”. Use it for 
poultry house windows, storm doors, storm 
windows, barn and hog house windows, etc. 
If at the end of 10 days use you do not find 
it more s atis fac “to ry than glass or any glass 
substitute, retu and we will refund your money 
s fr ee on request. Common sense 
s eding for Eggs’, with each order. 
If your dealer does not have it order from us. 
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TURNER BROS., DEPT. 844 


Bladen, went. Wellington, Ohio 


I encl .for which send me........- 


I f “Gr ASS CLOTH, _prepaid parcel post 
at \ 1 trial « r price. t not satis 
fied Ss se a iy return it and yo 
will , P 

BE rater aes cin Greener eatenes Lae 
Fn eee ee oe ee eee 
Town Ss 5 





esults that Count 


The Ww I wer of GLASS CLOTH to admit ultra 
iys and make hens lay well all winter is best 


e experiences of actual users. Agler 
s he 690 eggs from 242 hens in three 
hs last winte A. J. Kastel si Id over $1000 worth 
gyes from 382 hens during the winter. Mrs. A.W Potts 
kin$1 from4l6hens. Aaron Rees sold $931 worth 
f eggs Not one of these f iks spent over $10 for the r 
GI ASS CLOTH the } —- “heir profits were enormous, | § 
half a million poultry raisers will use 
Gl ASS “CLOTH to boom a on profits. GLASS 
CLOTH is no longer an experiment. It is a proven 


s s. It will pet results for you, just as it does for 
reap winter go by without put- 


It is easy to get lots of eggs all winter. 
“(LOTH. 


is seen almost instantly. 


Your hens start on a regular ‘ 
For ideal results put big GLASS CL YTH windows clear across the 


‘ 





s. At 
profits 
mmer. 
an- 


Ordinary window 


The hens become active. 
vor. Egg paralysis disappears. 


sunny side of your hen house, or build a scratch shed as illustrated above. 
GILASS CLOTH is so cheap you can afford to use 


a-violet rays. 


‘laying spree 






















Just give your hens the sun’s ultra-violet rays 
glass shuts out 
has proved hens will not lay well without them. Put up GLASS CLOTH and a change 
They seratch and exercise on the 
Eee elands begin to work like it 


these rays. Science 


, 


High winter egg prices bring 


Your hens 


plenty of it. You are going to feed your hens anyhow. Why not get 
a $5.00 roll of GLASS CLOTH and make them pay big profits ? 


Right now is the time to put it up. 





Make Your Home Cozy and 
Healthful this Winter 


Storm doors and windows of GLASS 
CLOTH give ideal protection from winter 
cold. By tacking GLASS CLOTH over 
your screens, or onto home made frames 
you can insulate your windows and doo 

from chilling draughts and bitter tempera 
tures. Your home will be easier to heat. 
You will save fuel. The whole house will be 
more comfortable. There will be no cold 
draughts across the floors to start colds and 
bring on sickness. The saving of one doctor 
bill would more than pay for the GLASS 


CLOTH used. Treat yourself to this luxury 
that actually saves you money. it will be 
the most comfortable winter of vour life. 
Enclose your porches with GI ASS. "CLOTH. 
Gives added room and mfort at mall cost. 
GI ASS CLOTH is also ide il for Pine ee liv 
ws and for mak iv pairs of broker 
usp @ roll on han rr ll 


TURNER BROS. Write Nearest 


BLADEN,NEBR. WELLINGTON, OHIO 


See our special offer below. 


Doubled Value at No 
Increase in Price 








A new super-strengtl 
mater beir ; 
in GLASS CLOTH Opt F et 
tl ve si h: ~ 
boot leatl In 
it ease 1 ] 1C€ 
D ev u 
money. I eat 
No ordi lent 
can dar Pel 
the snay s vin la 
nine pe total 
weight 1 lbs... j 
st ling 1 f of the ne 1 ] We be 
e it i e strongest 1 Resa pe 
t th. Kk W e t GLASS 
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Pointers For Garden Plannin 


Notes From a Flower Lover’s Garden Book 


By JEAN LEATHERS PHILLIPS 


comes in spring until the last 

frostbitten aster and chrysanthe- 
mum has died in the fall that good old 
family of composite flowers gives a rare 
display of color and form of blossom in 
my garden. I think I could make quite 
a satisfactory arrangement with nothing 
else. The composites are all those blos- 


Pon: the time the first dandelion 


from the Greek ¢hrysos, meaning gold, 
and anthemon, meaning flower. Del- 
phinium is from the Greek word, del- 
phin, meaning dolphin. That center in a 
delphinium blossom looks like the head 
of a rabbit to me but I never saw a 
dolphin, so there. Dianthus is from the 
Greek, dios, meaning divine, and anthos, 
flower. The divine flowers, they are. 

















What a mass of bloom Sedum spectabile yields in our garden! 


soms whose makeup is a mass of tiny 
flowers. All the daisies, asters, chrys- 
anthemums, marigolds, sunflowers, cen- 
tauraea, helianthus, tickseeds and nu- 
merous others belong to that wonderfully 
accommodating family. The little 
English daisies like pink and white 
dandelions are among my first flowers 
and are too little grown, nor half ap- 
preciated. 

I like to trace the relationship be- 
tween my garden flowers and native 
wild ones, also the common weeds of the 
fence corners. Invariably the plants 
that are closely connected with our 
hardiest weeds are well adapted to our 
garden soil and climate. There are 
oenothera and godetia, close relatives 
of the thriving evening nrimrose. The 
former is perennial and the latter an- 
nual. They have perfect counterparts 
of the fragrant evening primrose blos- 
sons, but delicate stems and foliage, and 
most of them are day flowering. 


HE beautiful single and double 

ranunculus are cousins of our butter- 
cup. Cerastium, that carpet of snow 
in early spring, is a chickweed. The 
tall, xyonderful delphiniums are glorified 
larkspurs like those along the railroad 
and in the woods. Asclepias in all its 
glory is only a milkweed, and the com- 
mon milkweed has a most beautiful and 
fragrant blossom display. 

Did_you ever trace down the identity 
of the names of some of our common 
flowers? It’s a delightful garden stunt 
for midwinter. There’s chrysanthemum, 


Lavender is from the latin, lavo, to 
wash. It refers to the use of the perfume 
in the bath. Phlox is the Greek word for 
flame, referring to their color. Now this 
is the best one of all. Oenothera, the 
evening primrose: Greek, oenos, mean- 
ing wine, and thera, to hunt. Folks ate 


from the village of Nepet in Tuscany. 

Did you ever think of flowers as heir- 
looms? I know a woman who has a tulip 
bed thirty-six years old which with care 
is now furnishing the bright blossoms 
her husband loved, for he planted them 
there a year before his death. Another 
woman treasures her narcissi. She 
carried the tender plants in the spring 
from New England and set them in her 
yard, west of the Mississippi river. 
Many years have passed. She divided 
them with a friend. Then she lost hers, 
entirely. The friend gave her back a 
start. Many a garden has a cherished 
bunch of shrubbery or perennials plant- 
ed by a member of the family now many 
years dead, or grown and far away. 


HE best gardener, as is the case in 

everything, is the one who is not 
afraid of an idea. And the most inter- 
esting garden I ever saw belonged to ¢ 
woman of that sort. One of her ideas 
was to go out and bring in any wild 
plant that pleased her, with due respect 
for its habits. I have tried it over many 
years. The only disastrous result I ever 
had was in planting there a sporty 
striped thistle and not remembering 
to cut it down before its seed flew. I 
gave a lot of time the next summer to 
weeding striped thistles out of every- 
thing else. To me the fostering of really 
pretty native plants is a patriotic duty 
and mine is the pleasure, for there are 
no more beautiful ones than some of the 
works of good old Mother Nature, un- 
aided by man. 

I have always liked asters, but the 
way folks have of setting the little 

















The Moonpenny daisy is a favorite among the composites 


the roots after meals to give them the 
grand thirst as an incentive to hunt for 
wine. They probably found it. Sedum 
is from the latin, sedio, to sit. The 
plant seems to sit upon the ground rath- 
er than grow into it. Rudbeckia is from 
Olaf Rudbek, the botanist. Nepeta is 


plants in rows just makes me want to 
go out and ruffle them up with my 
fingers. I like to plant the seed where 
they are to stay, and a mixture of colors 
at that. Then I thin them to six or 
eight inches apart but not in rows. The 
effect is natural and much more pleasing. 
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American Flag 
Ships to Carry 
Farm Products 


pga all over thecountry 
have utilized and benefited 
greatly by the highly efficient 
freight services operated under 
theAmerican Flag for the United 
States Shipping Board. These 
services, comprising 25 lines and 
more than 300 ships, and sailing 
from Atlantic Coast, Pacific 
Coast and Gulf ports to ports in 
all parts of theworld, haveproved 
that they are an ideal means 
of opening up new markets and 
providing added outlets for the 
disposal of surplus products. 
Write at once for a compre- 
hensive booklet, profusely.illus- 
trated and containing complete 
description of these American 
Flag services, their ports of call, 
sailing dates, etc. to Section 16. 


UNITED STATES. 


SHIPPING BOARD 


Merchant Fleet 


Corporation 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





































Write for my Big 1928 Radio Catalog 
just off the press. Thousands 
of marvelous bargains in nation- 
ally advertised goods. Al] the 
LATEST IN RADIOS and 
equipment. Lowest whole- 
sale prices, 

Agents 








Call Book and Cat- 
alog. Get your copy to- 
day. Send postcard now! 
American Auto & Radio Mfg. Co. 


SARRY SC! ARTZBERG, PRES. 
Gept. 373 American Radic Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 5 
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FOUR CAKES FOR CHRISTMAS 


Continued from page 76 


lightly together in a double boiler, and 
place over rapidly boiling water—and 
be sure that the water keeps boiling. 
Beat with a rotary egg beater for six 
minutes, remove from the boiling water 
and continue te beat for two minutes. 
Pile roughly on the cake and sprinkle 
generously with coarsely broken nut- 
meats. 

A very good sponge cake is made 
more interesting by means of a fluffy 
custard dressing which is made just be- 
fore it is to be served. Give this to 
company, and everyone is sure to ask, 
“What do you put into this?” 


Sponge Cake 
1% cupfuls of flour 
1 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of 
1% cupful of hot cornstarch 
water 1 teaspoonful of 
2 tablespoonfuls of baking powder 
lemon juice % teaspoonful of salt 
6 egg whites 
Beat the egg yolks until thick; add 
gradually the sifted sugar, then the hot 
water and lemon juice. Carefully fold 
in the flour which has been sifted with 
the baking powder, cornstarch and salt, 
then gently fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Bake in an ungreased cake 
tin for forty-five minutes. 


6 egg yolks 


Custard Dressing for Sponge Cake 

1% cupfuls of pow- 1 cupful of whipping 

dered sugar cream 

2 egg yolks 1% teaspoonful of 

1 egg white lemon extract 

Do not prepare this until you are 
ready to use it. 

Beat the egg yolks until thick, and 
add one-third of the sugar; . beat the 
white of egg stiff, and add another 
third of the sugar to that; whip the 
cream and add the remaining sugar 
and the flavoring to that. 

Lastly, add the egg white and the 
yolks to the whipped cream, carefully 
folding in each mixture. Serve gener- 
ous spoonfuls of this on squares or 
slices of the sponge cake. 

White cake is simple and good al- 
ways. A splendid receipe is this: 

White Cake 

% cupful of butter 3 teaspoonfuls of 
1 cupful of sugar baking powder 
% cupful of milx 1 teaspoonful of 
2 cupfuls of pastry vanilla 

flour 4 egg whites 


Cream the butter and sugar. Sift 
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KELLOGG’S 


New Strawberry Book 


Send us your name and address, and we'll 
send you, FREE, our new 44 page straw- 
berry book. This book tells how to make 
$500 to $1200 per acre from strawberries. 
One man made $1800, and many others 
have also topped the $1200 mark. One 
made $627 from only 4 acre and that’s at 
the rate of $2508 peracre. You can make 
big money, too. The book tells all about 
it—all about the wonderful Thorobred 
Pedigree plants that are responsible for 
these huge profits, how easy it is to grow 
them, how to grow them, etc. . 

Get your pencil and postcard now, and 
write us at the address below. The book 
is FREE. (52) 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. 


Box 852 - Three Rivers, Mich. 
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iSTUDEBAKER. 


Za Jhe Insured Watch_ 





Jewels 











Sent For Only 
Only $1.00 down! 


Balance in easy 






it for your lifetime. 
a Boreas § 

wels. j= 

— ents inelud- 

heat, cold, iso- 






















the flour and baking powder together 
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ehronism and five positions. f 
fewest rices. You save at least 80 per 
cent. Over 100,000 sold. 

| Write for ones Catalog 
Send e for our $1.00down offer 
and beeatifal six color showing 


cases. io 
a ip veer ora chnewceven Lotion’ 
a 
Special! Watch Chain Free 
Were, nls at abit “Wii aos 
—while this offer lasts. 
STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 









WATOHES : DIAMONDS : JEWELRY 
Canadian Addrese— Windsor, Ontario 








Burns with intense BLUE FLAME 
No ashes, smoke, orsparks. Safe, con- 
venient, practical. Keeps water in stock tanks 
at proper temperature in zero weather for only 
}c per hour. Eleventh successful year. W ill last 
alife time. Two sizee—regular Ilemer and 
gopee one-burner. Write today for complete 

Sormation, peices, and letters from satisfied 
users of the Clover Leaf Tank Heater. 


Cedar Rapids Foundry & Machine Co., 
Foundry Sta, No. 901, Cedar Ravids Ie 


Ear Corn Slicer and Cob Crusher 


The 
will doublethevatue of your corn by en- 
abine ae to feed ALL the ear Crush- 


»Cob of snap- 
, wetor frozen 








CROCKERY, HOTEL 
Barrels of Slightly Damaged “for ceny. Morte 
INGWARE, GLASSWARE, Ete., shipped direct from Facte 
ory to Consumer. Write us. 
E SWASEY & COMPANY, PORTLAND, MAINE 








three times and add alternately with 
the milk. Beat three minutes; add 
the flavoring, and fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Bake forty-five 
minutes in a rather slow oven. 

This may be iced with the 1-2-3 icing 
given above, or with an orange butter 
icing made by mixing powdered sugar 
with a tablespoonful of melted butter 
and sufficient orange juice to make it 
the right consistency; or with the regu- 
lation boiled icing. Most persons now- 
adays seem to like very soft frostings 
which have to be eaten with a fork 
better than the firm kind that were our 
aim in the past. And wouldn’t you 
really much prefer to eat a soft, almost 
sticky frosting than one that cracked 
off the cake when it was cut or handled ? 


THE FESTIVE POPCORN BALL 
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prok Halloween, Thanksgiving, har- | 


vest celebrations, Christmas bazaars | 


—in fact, for almost every occasion, few 
things are better to the eye and to the 
taste than a big, luscious popcorn ball. 
Wrapped each in its own paraffin paper, 
they make an attractive appearance, 
especially if arranged in a low basket or 
on a roomy tray. And they are not hard 
to make, either. Here's a good easy 
recipe, handed down in my neighbor’s 
family, and sure to be good. 

Cook until it drops a long thread a 
sirup of one cupful of white sugar, one of 
brown sugar, one of cold water, and two 
tablespoonfuls of corn sirup. You may 
flavor it if you like. Have your popcorn 
buttered, salted and spread in a big 
shallow pan. Pour over this the hot 
sirup. 

Dip the hands frequently in cold 
water as you shape the balls, to prevent 
sticking to the sirupy corn. Some per- 
sons prefer to grease the hands with 
butter. If you do not form your balls 
too large, you can sell them two for five 
cents. Mothers of small children will 
thank you for this smaller size. Chil- 
dren rarely want to finish a big ball, if 
they are playing, and will waste more 
than a third of their portion when the 
balls are too large. Whether your pop- 
corn balls are for home or commercial 
consumption, do not fail to make them 
dainty and sanitary by a wrapping of 
sheer oiled paper. It will pay.—Mrs. 
A. M. P. 


CONTEST WINNERS 


O doubt rural teachers will be as 
pleased as we were with the 
answers to the October contest on school 
improvement. Good suggestions were 
plentiful in the prize-winning letters, as 
many as possible of which will be pub- 
lished in the January issue. 

Following are the names of winners 
in this contest: 

First prize, $5—Mary Partington, 
Lancaster county, Nebraska. 

Second prize, $3—Getlow Kalberg, 
Barnes county, North Dakota. 

Third prize, $2—Mrs. Allan Osborne, 
Oswego county, New York. 

Five special prizes, $1 each—Mrs. 
C. W. Blomberg, Pine county, Minne- 
sota; Mrs. J. Gilmer Capps, Tillman 
county, Oklahoma; Mrs. Newton Sny- 
der, Union county, Indiana; Mrs. 
Hoffa Cotner, Montour county, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. Guy F. Heap, Auglaize 
county, Ohio. — Home Department 
Editor. 











How many are 421,000 stockholders? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Compan: 





Cd 


American Telephone 
and Telegraph Com- 
pany checks representing the 
152d dividend were mailed 
to its 421,000 stockholders. 
That is the largest number 
of stockholders of any com- 
pany in the world. 

The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is 
owned by a great investment 
democracy. 

Its dividend checks are 
cashed at banks in every 
state in the Union, by people 
representing all trades and 
stations and professions. 


On Ocroser 15th, (a 
Ye) y 






No institution as 
more nationally or 
publicly owned than 
the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 
which in turn owns more 
than 91% of the common 
stock of the operating com- 
panies of the Bell national 
System. 

The average holding is 
26 shares, and no one person 
owns as much as 1% of the 
total stock. 

The Bell System was de 
veloped in the interest .of 
telephone users and is owned 
by the public that it serves 





ction 
FOR THE FARMER 


We must appoint a Representative in your 
locality at once to cooperate with usin the fight 
'™) against farm fires.Last year saw a property loss 
4 of $570,000,000.00 through preventable fires— 
thousands of lives lost. ye now have a fire 
protection device endotsed by the Under- 
writers Laboratories, which offers the farmer complete 
protection. Experience not necessary. We will instruct 
—_— the man we appoint—we will ghow you how to inspect 
t: \ farm houses and barns in pout hale hborhood and meke 
>. recommendations for proper protection. This calls for 
She) only a few hours time each week—but as our repre- 






Pere oF oy 
$300 month 


if you can meet our qualifications. Thousands of our 
representatives all over the country earning from $300 
to $600 a month. If you show us you are in earnest 
you can have this big steady extra income every month 
for the rest of your life. But we can give this oppor- 
tunity to only one man in your locality. So write at once 
for full plans and complete FREE Fyr-Fyter outfit. 


IFYR FYTER CO., 1645 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, 0. 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
947 AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white lhght, even better 
than gas or electricity, has been_ tested 
by the U. S. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up 
is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send a lamp on 
10 day’s FREE trial, or even to give one FREE 
to the first user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write him to-day for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get the 
agency, and without experience or money make 


$250 to $500 per month. 
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Our old horse, he had a cough 
Way down in his thorax— 
Father said he’d cure him 
With a dose of powdered borax.” 


—OLD SONG 
“I’ve a right to be mad” 
said Old Dobbin 
+ HEN I have a cough I want 


to get what I’ve seen other 
folks use all my life—not borax 
but good, old Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drops.”’ 

Dobbin's reasoning may be wrong, 
but his history is right. Since 1847 
—for three generations, in fact— 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops have 
stopped coughs. They safely pro- 
tect and gently medicate the throat 
tissues. They quickly soothe irritas 
tion, relieve hoarseness, ease breath- 
ing. Keep them with you always. 
When you are exposed to wetness, 
dust, germs, put one in your mouth 
for protection. They are the cheapest 
health insurance in the world. 


5c. Two kinds: S-B’s or Menthol. 
Put one in your mouth at bedtime 


SMITH 
BROTHE RAS 
Cough ‘Drops 


Z% 
“ so -3% 
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We manufacture 
and import all 


class hand made 


ACCORDEONS, 


ITALIAN ACCORDEONS 









kinds of first- 








ITALIAN 


the best in 


the world. Ten-€& 


tee Our Prices 


year guaran- 







are lower than 
any other 


maker's. Free 


buyers. Write for 

FREE Catalog. 
RUATTA SERENELLI & CO., 

1014 Blue Island Ave., Dept. R, Chicago, IIl. 









We train you quickly, easily at home in spare 
. Earn while you learn. Many special features. 
Book teday. No obligation. Write 














Die Cut OVAL PRINTS 
Something new for kodakers, Send 
negative with dime for sample and 
catalog cf specialties for kodakers. 


FRANK SCOBIE, 42-0, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
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MUSIC AND MANHOOD 
ED? Aare find it difficult to interest the 


ys or young men of your family 
in music? Do they look askance at music 
study and the participation in musical 
activities because they consider music 
unmanly or effeminate? Many boysdo. 
If such is the case in your family, per- 
haps some of the following facts will 
help you to persuade your boys that 
they are wrong. 

All of the great composers were men. 
It is true that there are some few 
women who have made notable marks 
in the composer’s realm, yet all of the 
really outstanding music writers have 
been men. 

All of the great choral organizations 
of the world are conducted by men. Not 
only are they conducted by men but 
more than half of the singers in them are 
men. 

All of the great symphony orchestras 
of the world are made up entirely of 
men and are conducted by men. 

All of the great opera composers and 
conductors have been men. 

Many of the churches of the larger 
cities have choirs made up entirely of 
men and boys and are under the direc- 
tion of a male choirmaster and organist. 

The men who are playing or singing 
on the concert stage or in the opera are 
manly men of fine mental attainments 
and splendid physique. They must 
necessarily be so because the tremen- 
dous physical and nervous strain under 
which they are working in their con- 
stant performance. Many of these, off- 
stage, are men who have made enviable 
records in the athletic world. 

All of the best known bands of the 
world are made up entirely of men and 
are directed by men. The same is true 
of the best known dance orchestras. 

A boy’s possibilities in the musical 
world are unlimited. Let him not think 
it is a place oniy for weaklings or “sis- 
sies.””—Clifford Bloom. 


MA GLIDDEN AT THE FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTE 


LIKE to attend the Farmers’ Insti- 

tutes, and I always attend the wom- 
en’s meeting and usually enjoy it, but I 
got all het up this afternoon,” said Ma 
Glidden, as she slipped her big, blue 
bungalow apron on over her best black 
silk dress, preparatory to getting sup- 
yer. 

“What was the matter this after- 
noon?” inquired Pa, as he got into his 
overalls before starting out to do the 
evening chores. 

“Well, there was a lady speaker as 
usual. She told about all the latest 
household conveniences — electricity, 
running water in the home, and of 
course vacuum ¢leaners, power washers, 
and all the other electrical devices from 
toasters and percolators up. 

“Well, I was interested and sort of 
hoped some day [ could step down and 
let electricity take my place, and 
lighten my burden. But just when I 
was wondering if I could raise enough 
chickens and turkeys to buy an electric 
plant, and really how much the thing 
would cost, she started in. 
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Nothing 
Like it 
for 
Service 
in Cold 
Weather \4 


The Old 
Reliable 


Brown’s®:Jacket 


Keeps out cold and wind, wears like 
iron, doesn’t interfere with work or 
play. Will not rip, ravel or tear, can 

washed and keeps its shape. Just 
the garment for the outdoor man. 
Made in three styles—coat with or 
without collar and vest. 






































Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Ask your dealer 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts = 























WOOD SOLE SHOES 


with Leather ae, heavy Felt 
Lining, mfortable, dry 
and warm. Free delivery 
upon receipt of 
price, $2.38. 
Alfred A. Reinke 
Shoe Co. 


2901 Vliet Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELECTRICITY — 


Practical Training On Massive Lay- 
Out of Expensive Electrical Equipment 


All branches of this vast industry taught 
by a System that never fails—Students 
learn quickly and easily. 

For Steady Work at big Pay—Learn Electricity 
Automobile Course Free — Wrive Today For Free Catalog. 
COLEMAN ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
1630 Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


wou W HITE FLAME BURNER 


AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breaksbie steel mantle. 
No smoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain. 
@ Over o million satisfied users. | Guaranteed 


0. 























le, Complete sample, 
60 cts. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.25, 


back if not satisfied. 
Your meney no! satiate 


WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO. 
64Clark Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Baby Loves 


A Bath With 


Cuticura- 


Soa : . 
Bland and - we to Tender Skins. 









































“ ‘Now, you women must arise and 
demand these things,’ she said. 

“ “Your men have all the latest con- 
veniences for their work. 

“ “How many are still following the 
old walking plow? Not one,’ says she, 
‘but they let their women go on drudg- 
ing in the same old way. Is it fair? No! 
a thousand times, no! Arise, fellow 
sisters, and demand your rights—a 
modern kitchen and modern equip- 
ment.’ 

“With that she sat down. 

“When the rest of the women were 
getting on their wraps, and visiting a 
little before leaving the hall, I went up 
to her. ‘Ma’am,’ I said,‘were you raised 
on a farm?’ 

““‘*No,’ said she, ‘but I finished the 
course in domestic science at the agri- 
cultural college.’ 


edb ELL,’ I said, ‘I don’t believe 

your course included a st tudy 
of the farm husband. I don’t like the 
picture you draw of the farm husband 
riding about on horseback, and his 
wife y ie ag along behind, so to speak. 
The farm husband is the best husband 
on earth, I’ve found, and I’ve lived 
with one twenty years, and he is as 
willing to buy conveniences for his 
wife asany other man, or more so; but 
these things cost money and if you 
study statistics you’ll see the past three 
years haven’t been money-making years 
for the north-western farmer, and he 
hasn’t been buying any more ma- 
chinery than is absolutely necessary. 

“ ‘Farming is a partnership,’ says I, 
‘and the equipment belongs to both. 
There ain’t many men buys any new 
farm equipment without talking over 
the advisability of it with their wives, 
and both hope that the investment will 
do enough more work to pay for itself 
and make a little extra money to pay 
a debt or buy some convenience for the 
home. 

“Tf you think the farm husband 
wants to ride around and take it easy 
while his wife drudges her life away, 
you are mistaken. There isn’t always 
enough money for everything and the 
farmer and his wife hope the outdoor 
equipment will pay for something in- 
side.’ ”’ 

“Good for you,”’ said Pa. 

“Pete Jones wanted me to do some 
cutting for him and I’ll see if the new 
binder you advised me to buy can’t put 
in a new cistern, and maybe buy one of 
those new-fangled gasoline irons, like 


Mrs. Smith’s, that you are always talk- | 


ing abqut,”—Mrs. L. N. L. 
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Grim Pyorrhea 
gets G4 out of 5 


All around you are people doomed, through 
carelessness, to contract Pyorrhea. Four per- 
sons out of five past forty(and many younger) 
are its victims. 

Carelessness—neglect of teeth and gums— 
is the cause. And the results, too often, are 
loss of teeth, neuritis, rheumatism, or other 
serious diseases. 

And yet, if you start in time, it is so easy to prevent. 
See your dentist twice a year. And start using Forhan’s 
for the Gums. 

Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s prevents Pyorrhea 
or checks it. It firms the gums and keeps them healthy. 
a teeth and keeps them white. 

sk your dentist about Forhan’s, the formula of R. J. 
Forhan, D. D. S. It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, 
used by dentists in the treatment of Pyorrhea. 

Safeguard youth and health! Start the morning-and- 
night Forhan habit, today. Teach your children to use it 
as health-insurance. At all druggists’, 35¢ and 6oc. 


Forhans for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE . ..IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
































We make this promise 


Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try this 
new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshamt once, 

ou’ ll never go back to ordinary mouthwashesthatonly /} ~ 
hid de bad breath with their tell-tale odors. Forhan’s { / 
Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. Try it. 


BIG MONEY /N FRUIT: y 


Tee FREE roo tow ef 


GOOD ORCHARDS Make BIG Money. #7" 
One Customer Made Over 45 Per Cent. es 
You Also Can Win Succes, 
ucie frcobesk tells how. bh stione; Bous- 
Intormation, no ex: 10ns; 
tag-grown eres Our hardy Ozark 
rown trees are noted An ~ be 














| Be Your Own 
MUSIC 
Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 

to play by note, Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Cornet, Harp, ‘Cello, Saxophone, 
Clarinet, Trombone, Flute and all 














ESS. A Michigan Wonderful new 

trees other instruments—or to sing. onderfu 
ranning Sonning and nd leet only one. _o— method teaches in half the time. Simple as A BC. 
Write postcard today for free copy. No “numbers” or trick music. Cost averages only a 
Let us help you w fruit or beau- few cents a lesson. Almost half a million students 
tify your grounds. REE BOOK Write today for free booklet and 
Literal propesition te salesmen fer spare time. F De ——— Lesson explain- 
** Yours for Growing Satiafaction.”” ing this method in detail. Tell what your favorite 
NEOSHO NURSERIES co. instrument is and write name and address plainly. 
1227 Eim, NEOSHO. MO. Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 





U. S. School of Music, 912 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 








PATENT or tsvension Stank berore disclosing BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 


inventions. Send model or sketch for ally. We start 
Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. on ph -- A, everything. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., waskinaton'b. c. | DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. 218, 429-W. Superior St.. CHICAGS 
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What Well-Dressed Women 


sirls Will Wear 



























































3184—Sheer Velvet or Soft Crepe in a youthful 
style. It is designed for sizes 16 and 18 years and 
36 to 42 inches bust measure; 34% yards of 40-inch 
material are required for the 36-inch size. 

908—For the Woman With a Mature Figure 
the swathed hipline, Slightly bloused bodice and 
deep open front are excellent features. Designed 
for 36 to 46 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 344 yards of 40-inch material with 4 yard 
of 20-inch contrasting. 

3193—Becoming to Most Figures is this style 
with youthful flare at either side of front of skirt, 
creating a straight panel front effect, slender back, 
and snug hipline. The collarless neckline is com- 
pleted with tie caught at shoulder seams and 
slipped thru the slashed openings at center-front, 











The dull side of crepe satin is used for the entire 
dress with the shiny surface for trimming. De- 
signed for sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Three and three-eighths yards of 40- 
inch material with % yard of 36-inch contrasting 
are required for the 36-inch size. 

3183—Graceful Flared Skirt appears in a 
lovely model that introduces scalloped waistline, 
deep sleeve puffs, and smart turn-over collar. It is 
designed for sizes 16 and 18 years and 36 to 42 
inches bust measure, and requires 33% yards of 36- 
inch material with 4 yard of 36-inch contrasting 
for size 36. 

3180—The Little Miss of 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years likes to feel important by wearing the more 
grown-up styles. This one, which is simple yet ever 





so smart, is really a one-piece dress with circwar 
flounces stitched to front to give new flared treat- 
ment. For the 8-year-old child 2 yards of 40-inch 
material are required, 

2190—For Wee Maids of 2, 4 and 6 years» 
dotted Swiss; printed percale or fancy gingham 
could be used for this little dress and bloomers, with 
trimming of lawn, linen or organdie. The 4-year 
size requires 24% yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

3073—Dotted Dimity, navy blue ground with 
white dots, printed sateen, tan wool jersey and 
dark green velveteen are interesting fabrics to select 
for young daughter’s dress, designed for sizes 6, 8 
10, 12 and 14 years. The 8-year size requires i34 
yards of 40-inch material. 





Patterns may be obtained by mail at 12 cents each from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


























THE TONIC VALUE OF A NEW 
DRESS 


Continued from page 60 


seam edges overcast, the neck, sleeves 
and circular pieces bound, the dress 
pressed, a buckle or decorative pin 
applied at the waistline, and it is ready 
to wear. 

In every wardrobe there is need of a 
utility frock for wear under the winter 
coat, a dress smart enough to wear for 
shopping, or to a business meeting of 
school or church. Such a dream is repre- 
sented at the extreme right in the draw- 
ing on page 60. 

This style is especially adaptable to 
the new wool georgettes or printed wool 
challis, or to flannel, or silk crepe. The 
36-inch size calls for four and one-half 
yards of 32-inch material, or four yards 
of 40-inch material. The color for such a 
frock could be forest or silver spruce 
green, or the new highly favored claret, 
or the mulberry or chocolate tones, or 
blue in any of its becoming shades. 

The seams of the skirt should be 
stitched up and the hem and tucks put 
in. Any necessary adjustment of 
length can be made at the belt line. 

Simplicity in frocks is the newest and 
most important point of the year’s 
fashions. In making any frocks such as 
those illustrated remember to cut 
out the garments carefully, doing jus- 
tice to the old rule that ‘‘a dress well cut 
is three-quarters a success.’”’ Then re- 
member to press each section as you 
stitch it, and thus have the garment 
when finished possess that smart, well- 
made look that comes from care in the 
making. 


A DAINTY BABY QUILT 


HAVE a sister-in-law with a baby 

overayearold. Recentlyshe gathered 
together all the scraps of white outing 
flannel she had accumulated while sew- 
ing for him, and pieced a small quilt for 
him, using a piece about 18x24 inches 
for the center, and piecing around this, 
crazy-work fashion. The seams were 
feather-stitched with scraps of dainty 
colored six-strand embroidery cotton. 
In the center a nursery design was 
stamped and embroidered in outline 
stitch. The lining is also outing flannel, 
with a layer of cotton for an interlining 





and the quilt is knotted with pink 
yarn. 
I am now making one for my baby, 
but instead of using cotton and yarn I 
am putting in an interlining of the 
flannel and quilting it by hand. Such 
a quilt is light to handle, and is much 
superior to cheap colored blankets for 
wrapping a young baby, as the blankets 
invariably fade in washing, while the | 
quilt does not.—N. P. D. | 
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77 Yes, Sir! You can put any new 1928 model (WS 
yy WESTGALE Radio in your home and use it to \ 
your heart’s content on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Listen to the music, concerts, news, sports, market reports from 


stations all over the country. Test it for distance, selectivit 
REAL tone value. > gg it for quality and price with any 
hen if not convinced that ae gives 


you ever saw or heard. 


you the biggest value for the money— You Don’t Have to 


Send for FREE CATALOG Before You Buy 


Now Westgale offers you the last word in 
Radio at lowest prices. Our new Super- 
honic Tone System gives amazing repro- 
juction. One dial control with illuminated 
dial and shielded construction puts Westeale 
sets years ahead in powerful reception and 
better tone quality. Our retail prices are low 
prices. Agents’ prices are even lower. 


and 
adio 


eep It. 


This season Westgale offers almost any size or style of Radio you 
4 


could wish for in a beautiful array of ta 


e styles, consoles and latest 


de luxe period type cabinets. Thousands of Westgale Sets have been 


sold on this 30 Day Trial Plan. 
chances when you can test any 


on 30 Days’ Trial? 


Your Own Radio FREE 
Our new Catalog also explains a plan 


whereby you can put a Wes’ 


tgale Radio 


in your home on 30 Days’ Trial —dem- 
onstrate it to your friends in your 


spare t 
out cost. Send 


Don’t bu 
new FREE 


Ents 


Dept. 312 


= your own set with- 
‘or the catalog. 


Why pay high prices? Why take 
Westgale m f 


el in your own home 


Not Be Our A 
Why not get Demonstrator set on $0 
Days’ Trial and make b 
full or spare time? Big 
il prices to first Age 
Py E Be 
for special agent’s prices. 


any Radio until you send for our 
Catalog and 30 Day Trial Offer 


WESTGALE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1761 Beimont Avenue 








IT GOES FARTHER 


OMEN who have been baking bread for years have 
made this discovery—Ceresota Flour absorbs more 
get more loaves 


water than ordinary flour. 


to the sack. and the bread 
remains moist longer. 


Ceresota is a real health 
flour, equally. fine for bread 
and pastry of all kinds. It 
is unbleached, made of select- 
ed wheat only, under a mill- 
ing process which has earned 
for Ceresota the name—*‘The 
Prize Bread and Pastry Flour 
of the World’’. 


Look for the 
Boy on the 
Sack, 


The Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling 
Company 
Minneapolis. Minn. 





You 












Painting Book for the Kiddies—10c. 
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He Made $2,088.62 


Sales In 2 Months! 


So Can You-In. 
Your Spare Time! ' 


I. G.W. BUCK, Randall 















Salesman ever since 1898. 
Last Summer, between 
July 6 and Aug. 27, he 
sold $2,088.62 
worth of Stark Fruit 
Trees—just in his 
spare time—in o 
fair territory. 
Thousands of Farm- 
ers and Small Town | ¥S™ 
Men Doing As Well! ‘Texas 
Write us for PROOF! Let us show 
you the great Sales Opportunities 
that ourGreat Advertising Campaign 
—reaching 18,000,000 — pee 
homes—places within yo 
Get terms QUICK— one are nre PAID 
WEEKLY —the work is healthful, 
pene and PROFITABLE. Don’t 


- ot Ferd beat om to ~ 


spr rm Box S.W.126 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
At LOUISIANA, MO. 111 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY 


STARK ag yt — S.W.126 
@r 12-27) 
ation on my part 


your Salesmen’s 
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: Send <r any = 
i —complete facts and terms 
i Offer. 
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Name 


P.O 
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St. or R. F. D. 
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$62'°7 ha" 4 Acre 


Write for our new only BOOK, and we'll 
tell you all about H. J. VonHagen "who made 
$627 CLE EAR PROFIT from only % acre of 
Sasioaien And we'll tell you about lots 
of others, besides. One man made $594 from 
% acre. Another made $1800 from an acre. 
housands make $500 to $1200 per acre 
right along, and you can, too. 


BOOK 


Send for this free book nowandlearn 
their secret of success. This book will give you 
confidence in your own abilit 

to make big money wit 

our Thorobred Pedi- 
gree Plants. It’s in- 
structive, helpful, in- 
Spiring. Fill in the 
coupon now, and 


mail it to us. ‘We’ u 
sendthe book FREE 
and postpaid. 
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R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 953 , Three Rivers, Mich. 

Please send me your Free Book on ‘how to make $500 to 

oneal per — from Keliogg’s Thorobred Pedigree Straws 
rry Plants 





ANY SIZE han teveisved 


and 6 high gloss prints 25¢ silver; quick service. 





MIDLAND PHOTO, Department 25, CHARLES CITY, IOWA 
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THE GOLDEN WINDOW 


Continued from page 75 
would be to go on alone. If she only 
had some evidence... . 

In her aching preoccupation she had 
not been aware that several times some- 
one had lifted the knocker on the front 
door. Again it resounded thru the 
house, and hastily dabbing at her eyes, 
she went to open it. 

Aunt Mary Hughes, the neighbor 
of the second cottage down, stood on 
the snowy steps. “Why, good eve- 
ning!” Rose said warmly, drawing her 
guest into the hall. 

In these last months of sorrow and 
weariness Aunt Mary was the Gibral- 
tar upon which the Sawyers leaned, as 
did everyone else in the village in times 
of need. She had a slender, small body 
but a great heart, so large that-every- 
body’s joys and ‘troubles found wel- 
come in it. 

“Are the children in bed?” she whis- 
pered, producing from beneath her cape 
two great, lurapy packages. 

Rose nodded. 

“I was afraid they wouldn’t be. I’ve 
prepared a little gift for them. Not 
much, but of course they will be hav- 
ing a great many other things. These 
are not for the tree. I thought you 
could put thera on their beds and there 
will be something to do while the house 
is getting warm.” 

Rose took the packages from her 
friend’s hands. “But we aren’t having 
Christmas this year,” she said slowly, 
“and I’d rather you = 

“Not having Christmas!” Aunt Mary 
exclaimed in amazement. “Why, I was 
talking to Bobby this morning and he 
said nothing about it. Do they know?” 

“I explained carefully just why we 
couldn’t and J think they understand. 
Both are a bit disappointed, I can see 
that, and ‘T suppose they are hoping 
against hope. Perhaps next year 
But it won’t ever be Christmas for me 
again—without Robert.” 

“Oh, my dear,’ Aunt Mary said 
softly. “You still have so much. You 
have Bobby and Jean! I'd willingly 
give all I have in the world if. 

“But Christmas means love—and 
how can you keep it when that has 
been taken from you?” Rose covered 
her face with her hands. 

“Tt hasn’t been taken from you,” the 
older woman said in an effort to com- 
fort. “Love stays, it does not go. In 
the children his love and yours is still 
united.” 

“If I could be sure—but don’t you 
see. If you had ever suffered——” 


VER suffered! Aunt Mary looked 

down into the tear-stained face. 
How little Rose knew, how little anyone 
knew of the secret place of her soul. 
Her small shoulders had carried a great 
weight of troubles, like Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim, but one would never guess it 
from her placid, unlined face. Steady, 
capable, one with whom life had dealt 
easily, said the village, knowing noth- 
ing of what it could not see or touch, 











| Had it not been proved to her, beyond 


all shadow of doubt, that love did live 
on; that the traveler across the border, 
takes so much love with him and leaves 
so much behind, and that the slender 
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Always Popular 









SAXOPHONE 
YOU will be popular 
socially—if you play a 
Buescher Saxophone— 
YOU can also mike extra 
money playing in the ban 
and orchestras. 


YOU Can Learn 
Evenings this Winter 


It’s theeasiestinstrument to 
learn—you will be 
astonished at how 
soon you will be 
evita popular 
tunes.3 free lessons 
sent on request. 


FREE Sax Book 


Contains first lesson chart and 

ee of full line of Buescher 

; eae ones. Sent FREE — just 
send a post card. 


Mantes Band Instrument Co. 
2105 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 













use. 
alt Book kad New 132-8 - Catglog 
Free Leu ong Cat 

HA ote 
AMERICAN AUTO & RADIO MPa. CO. 
Dept. 371 { Amorigon Radve Bidy..Kenees City, Me. | 











PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch 4 
model for instructions or write for FREE boo 
**How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of sere 
tion” form.No charge for information on how to 
—— Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A, 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 64-J 
Security Bank Buildin (directly across 
street from Patent Office) ashington, D.C. 





COR 


For quick, safe relief from ( 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


\" 








High School Course 


@] P, Yea rs You can complete this 
simplified High School 

Course at home inside 

two years. Meets all requirements for entrants to 
college and leading professions. This and thirty-six 
‘actical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 

d for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


De pt. H-989, Drexel Av. & 58th St. A.3.1923 CHICAGO 

















Productive Lands 


Crop payment or easy terms— 
along the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way,in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Free Liter- 
ature. Mention state. Low 


fares. H,. W. BYERLY 








11 Northern Pacific Ry., st. Paul, Minn. 











“Was Jesus God?” 


By J. T. Sunderland, D. D. 
and other liberal religious literature sent FREE. 
Please Address C. H. Parker, Room 12-C 
25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass- 
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silver thread which binds two souls for 
fi time, defies everything, even death! 
But how could she convince her friend 
of that without revealing a bit of ro- 
mance which came a long time ago and 
went away again—something she could 
never do.. 

“You can be sure,” she said evenly, 
putting a friendly arm about Rose’s 
shoulder and drawing her close. She 
smoothed the thick hair that lay 
against her dress; her touch had in it 
something inexpressibly old and full of 

wisdom. “Love never fails us, love 
lasts for aye,” she quoted. “It guideth 
our footsteps, brightens our way. 
know, positively, that it does. Try to 
believe. Try hard, hard! And by and 
by it will come to you—there will be 
something—and you will know that 
love still wraps you about as it did 
when Robert lived.” She gave Rose 
another reassuring pat. “And now I 
must be getting on, for there is still an- 
other package to deliver. Good- night, 
my dear. And I’m going to wish you 
a happy Christmas.” 


HE was gone, and Rose was left hold- 
ing the packages, so intriguing with 
their funny lumps and bulges. She re- 
garded them steadily for an instant and 
then before she knew it a smile spread 
over her face; where is the person who 
can resist a Christmas box done up in 
red ribbons fastened with seals? 

How delighted the children would 
be. She went quietly up the stairs to 
place them on their beds, as Aunt 
Mary haddirected. In Bobby’s room 
the moonlight flowed in thru the open 
window, changing the furnishings into 
grotesque shapes. A motley collection 
of boy treasures lay scattered about 
but his clothes were put away neatly, 
as she had taught him. His shoes 
stood beside the bed in the attitude of 
walking, skinned at the toes. She smiled 
tenderly. He was stirring. Quickly 
she placed the package where he would 
see it- as soon as his eyes were open 
and tiptoed out. 

For a long time she stood motionless 
beside Jean’s crib. The covers had 
slipped to the floor on one side and she 
stooped to straighten them, carefully 
tucking in the blanket. Her black curis 
were spread out over the pillow; it was 
as if Robert himself were lying there, 
she was so like him. Rose bent lower 
over her little daughter. The light 
from the shaded bed lamp disclosed 
traces of tears on her cheeks; beside 
her lay a hankerchief, crumpled and 
wet. She had cried herself to sleep. It 
was like a knife thrust in the mother’s 
heart. 

Without waking, Jean turned rest- 
lessly on her pillow and murmured 
something. Rose bent closer to hear 
what she was saying. 

“Yes, yes, daddy,” 
“T know. It’s all right. 
window—I—the golden: ” Jean said 
again. The mother waited, scarcely 
breathing, but there was no more, the 
little girl lay quiet. 

She got swiftly to her feet. What 
did it mean? Could this—oh, could it 
be the sign for which she had yearned? 
What was it about the golden window? 
A vague recollection of something flitted 
thru her mind, a story Robert used to 
read to the children on Christmas eve. 
Yes, that was it! 

She flew down the stairs. If she 


she whispered. 
The golden 
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Amazing, NewGlassCleaner 


os Pi: aDay-PROTT 


ERE’S an absolutely new, money-making proposition 
that will bring you big profits—easy profits—QUICK 
You can make $50 a week in spare time— 
$100 in full time—taking orders for JIFFY GLASS CLEANER—a 

, harmless liquid that easily and instantly cleans glass 
surfaces without water, soap or chamois. Think of it! Goewnated for 
cleaning windows, mirrors, windshields, show cases, eyeglasses, etc. 


Anyone, Anywhere, Can Earn Big Money 


All you do is demonstrate to housewives, automobile owners, stores, 
take orders. 
ness from your locality must come through you, and you alone get 
the profit on every order. 
Just moisten a cloth with Jiffy Glass Cleaner, rub 





PROFITS! 


new, pure, 


garages, etc., and 





four orders. 








over the surface of the glass and then polish with a dry 
stantly removes all dust, dirt, grease and grime without streaking. 
= one application windows shine, gleam and sparkle like crystal 
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We do not sell dealers. All busi- 
Every demonstration brings you two to 


cloth. In« 


nd stay clean twice as long. 


Albers Made $47 in a Day! 


Henry Albers, Ohio, made $47 in one day and 
he says that $100 a week is easy for him. 
Men and women everywhere are making amaz- 
ing profits with Jiffy Glass Cleaner and Ey 
850 other fast-selling products. Chris. Vau 
Ohio, made $125 in a week; L. O. Van -_ 
Ill., averages pone than $100 a week; Mrs. 
K . Roof, earned Ra in her first 
week's spare Gass “Mrs. B Hodges, N. Y., 
earns $18 to $20 a day; i b: Hanson, N. D., 
makes $75 a week in ae time. ou can 
make this big money, too 


Send Ho Money 


I don’t want you to send me a cent. ‘All I 
want you to do is let me show you how you 
can make $50 to $100 a week, without experi- 
ence and without taking any course of train. 
ing. I agree to furnish everything you need, 
to tell you what to do and say in this easy, 
fascinating work. You positively take no risk 
whatever. You can’t lose a penny and yet 
you have a wonderful chance to reap big prof- 


its quickly. You can make $10 to $20 a day 
right from the start. 


Mail Coupon NOW 


Introduce Jiffy Glass Uleaner in your locality 
while it’s new. This is your chance to make 
more money than you've ever made before. 
Send coupon for f 1 details—without cost or 
obligation to you! ast quick for big profits. 
Send coupon TODAY! 

(WES SSSSSSSSSSS SSE SESE SSS eS See eee 
THE JIFFY GLASS CLEANER CO., 

3541 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me full details of your money« 
making proposition without cost or obligation. 


NOMOc cc-ccccccccccsccccccsiecccceccecce 


AGErOEB ec eo cccccceccccccccccecocesesee 


(Print or Write Plainly.) 
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wonder 


Candle .Power 


Burns 96% Air 
Amazing invention in table lamps— 
wall lamps — hanging lamps and 
lanterns. Brilliant, soft, mellow white 
light. Burns 96% air, only 4% cheap 
gasoline or kerosene (coal- oil). No 

to clean, no —_. no smoke, no 
odor, simple, sa safe—easy operate. Lights 
with match. Dotimes brighter Ii ht than 
wick lamps at one-half cost. Greatest 
improvement in home and farm light- 
ing of the age. Patented. 
FREE fet 
TRIAL 
No risk, no obligation. Try it 
pF s and send it back if not 

d. Just write today for 
this FREE Trial and Special 
Price Ofter to quickly introduce 
this light in your locality. Be 
the first to send your name and 
address. Write now before you 
miss this opportunity. Hand- 














AGENTS 
$60 to $100 A Week 
If you want to earn big 
money write me quickly 
for sales plan. No expert- 
ence or capital required. 
Outfit furnished free to 
workers. Exclusive territ- 








some talog ory. Big season now on. 

Ios PRE! ones ee —e Is possegaly, 

“send agen ree 

o Aken camp Bldg. Co. | Suisitotter.” J. C. Steese, 
AKRON ° ono = LPres. 

















“A Kalamazaa 
Direct to You 











Clean and fresh 3 Ibs. 
$1 Pestpaid. Satisfac- 


tion or money back. W. HARDEN, R.R.2, TULSA, OKLA 


Burners. Write for Free 
PIEPGRAS 





4 $1,000 


CHRISTMAS MONEY 
for the TEENIE WEENIES 
“How many children can describe 

in one paragraph the Teenie Weenie 

picture on our new pop corn pails?” 

“sa~| asked the General one day. 

“I don’ t know,” said the Lady of 
Fashion, “‘but it would beinteresting 
to find out who could write the best 
story about it;—why don’t you offer a prize?” 

WIN A PRIZE 
So Mr. Donahey, creator of the original Teenie 
Weenies, has offe red $1,000 in prizes for the best 






story of the Teenie Weenies popping corn as shown 
onthe Monarch Teenie Weenie Pop Corn Pails. 
Contest is open to children of all ages and prizes 


will be distributed in time for Christmas. Letters 
must reach the Teenie Weenie General by December 
15, 1927. Decision of the judges will be final. 

First prize, $100; second, $75; third, $50; fourth 
$25; twenty-five prizes of $10 each; fifty prizes of $$ 
each; two hundred and fifty prizes of $leach. One 
thousand Prize Teenie Weenie Books. 

Look for MONARCH TEENIE WEENIE POP 
CORN where grocers own and operate their ownstores, 
All you have to do is describe the scene on a pail of 
Monarch Teenie Weenie Pop Corn in your short lettes 
Sign your name and address plainly and mai! to 

THE TEENIE WEENIE GENERAL 
Dept. C P.O. Drawer R. M. Chicago, IM, 





| Hach Ligh GENERATORS. 


SUNSHINE, AMER! 
other 


Fit COLEMAN, DIAMOND, 
oe nu = “MW” and Coeteieen 
Makes your light like new 
oh ey all generatortroubles. More light 
Less gasoline. Mantles last longer—-donot blacKen 
Stop new generators all the time. 
35c repaid. Be sure to state ae 
of light. EE circular shows = of 
generators for all makes. 


Wood Fibre Mantles , 


De 70 have trouble with yer mantles 
ing or falling off easily? Send 15c for a 
sample. Guarant strongest mantles 
made. Fits all makes gasoline, kerosene, 
air-pressure lamps-lanterns. State if 4 
ve lor 2 mantle fixtures. 2 for 30c; $1.00 
ae doz. for 2 mantle lights; $1.20 per doz. 
1 jE pee | ht, pre i 

Gasoline and _—wz. 

Heaters, Flat Irons 

















Same, Ot p btoves, 0 ou [Age [Agents writs for nes 2 


LIGHT CO., 375PowersBldg.. ponent 





Agente—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 


Sample By free. ne 


onal 


G. CO., Dept. 
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Birthday 
Bargain Period 


Positively Closes 
December 17th 


For the past few weeks, we’ve 
been celebrating Successful Farm- 
ing’s birthday, which marks twen- 
ty-five years of sincere effort to 
serve the farming business and 
the people engaged in it, 

During these few weeks we’ve 
been quoting Bargain Rates for 
subscriptions to Successful Farm- 
ing—rates which represent a real 
saving to you. Your response. to 
this anniversary offer has been 
very pleasing to us. Thousands 
have sent in their own renewals 
and subscriptions for their neigh- 
bors. 

But birthday celebrations, like 
all others, must come to an end, 
so December 17th has been desig- 
nated as the final date on which 
you can send subscriptions at the 
reduced rates. Within a few days 
after this copy of Successful Farm- 
ing reaches you, the regular sub- 
scription rates will be resumed and 
our twenty-fifth birthday observa- 
tion will be a matter of history. 

There is, however, still veyed of 
time to take advantage of these 
rates—to renew or extend your 
own subscription and send the sub- 
scriptions for a few of your neigh- 
bors who you believe will find 
profit and pleasure in reading Suc- 
cessful Farming. The bargain rates 
are 


6 Years For $1.00 


(SAVE 50c) 


3 Years For 50c 


(SAVE 25c) 


Successful Farming is an inter- 
esting and useful magazine for 
every member of your family. The 
women folks will especially appre- 
ciate our Better Farm Homes De- 
partment. This Department occu- 
pies approximately one-third of 
Successful Farming and offers hun- 
dreds of suggestions for the im- 
provement of your home—build- 
ing and landscape suggestions, a 
world of information about flowers 
and shrubs, plans for interior deco- 
rating, furnishing, etc. This De- 
partment alone will more than 
make Successful Farming worth- 
while. 

With this new Departmen‘ will 
be continued our many practical 
articles on farm production, farm 
marketing, etc. Just one idea taken 
from Successful Farming may mean 
$10, $100 or $1,000 to you. May we 
count on you to send us two or 
more subscriptions before Decem- 
ber 17th, the closing date of the 
birthday bargain period? 

Use the Christmas order blank 
enclosed with this copy of your 
magazine. There’s room for your 
own renewal and the subscriptions 
of a number of you’ .iends. We'll 
reward you with c .n commission 
of 40 percent, or merchandise re- 
wards, if you prefer. 


Successful Farming 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
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among so many volumes. She caught 
sight of Jean's book lying on the table; 
picking it up she ran hurriedly thru 
the index. Here it was: The Golden 
Window. Standing in the middle of the 
room she read it, her breath coming 
fast, her hand unsteady as she turned 
the pages. 

It was an old legend about a little 
boy and his grandiather whom he so 
loved. They always kept Christmas to- 
gether and the first year after the old 
man died the child was yery lonely. 
But on Christmas eve; Gran’ther, as he 
always called him, appeared thru a 
beautiful golden window; and so ever 
after they passed Christmas together, 
the little boy on one side, the grand- 
father on the other, and both were 
very happy. Rose recalled it clearly 
now. The story seemed to have had a 
strange fascination for Robert; she re- 
membered how frequently he read it to 
Jean and Bobby. 


Gre closed the book and dropped into 
a chair beside the fire; the room 
was quite still save for a coal dropping 
from the grate. For some time she sat 
silent, absorbed in thought. How very 
strange it all was. Was it the tender 
glow of unseen, loving eyes regarding 
her from the battlements of celestial 
palaces just out of sight behind the 
glory of the stars? Aunt Mary had 
said that there would be something. 
Was this the evidence she had wished 
for? To Rose, who in her heart-break- 
ing loneliness and discouragement had 
tried desperately to find some proof 
that love lasts always, it was the sign. 

On his side of the Golden Window 
Robert was keeping the Christmas tryst 
with her and the children, and they 
must keep it on theirs. 

It was very late on Christmas eve to 
do all that needed to be done. She 
sprang up, glancing hastily at her 
watch. Would she be able to do it? 
She could try. She searched out a pair 
of galoshes from the closet. From their 
hooks she snatched coat and hat, and 
putting thera on as she went, she 
opened the front door and sped down 
the path. 

At Aunt Mary’s door she rang the 
bell sharply. In dressing gown and 
slippers the older woman answered it. 
One glance at Rose’s flushed face and 
then: “Is anything wrong? Tell me, 
what is it? The children aren’t——” 

“T haven’t time to talk now,” Rose 
gasped, adjusting her hat and button- 
ing sloves. “But everything’s all right. 
Please, will you run down and stay 
with Bobby and Jean for a little while? 
i'll be the most grateful person in the 
world.” 

Two hours later Rose let herself in 
at the front door. The cold, sharp air 
had put pink in her cheeks and Aunt 
Mary noticec that for the first time in 
months there was a sparkle in her eyes. 
Something, she knew not what, had 
brought back interest in life. 

“You’re the most be-bundled crea- 
ture I’ve ever seen, Rose,” she laughed. 

And indeed she was. Great packages 
and little ones, a bag full and a huge 
basket spilling them out on the floor. 
Holly wreaths hung on her arm and 
she carried a handful of mistletoe and 
pine branches. Beside her stood the 








£m PREPaio PILI 

In my new Bargain Fence Book you'll find 
prices cut to the bone—prices you have been 
waiting for a good long time—and as usual, 
Jim Brown’s money back guarantee of satis- 
faction and Quality. 
Now Is The Time to Buy Fence 
Send for this Bargain Fence Bonk today. See the big 
money-saving prices on 160 different styles of my 
famous double galvanized fence, steel posts, 
gates, barb wire, ng and paint. —Jim Brown. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.(7) 

Dept. 2207 Cleveland, Ohio 
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Cents a rod fora 2%-in. 
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id in I. and Ind. 

18¢ in Iowa and only slight! 
morein other states for freight. 
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MAGAZINES 
POULTRY JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
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try Journal for 9 months. Introductory 
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seeds, 


4 olor Fees emetin, oon 
Bran? avec Go" Eze 119, GLARINDA, IOWA 


154 Acres, only $750 Needed 
325 Poultry, 3 Cows, 25 T. Hay 


Horses, also or, vuckwheat, potatoes, fruit; beets, 








carrots, onions, cabbage. ee. equipment and tools; 
<vinter’s living, cubstantial neome; comfortable 5-room 
house, market- nearby. Price $2200; easy terms. 

tails pg. 5 illus. fall bargain catalog. Copy , 
STROJT AGENCY, 7-CN South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


. BREED RAGBITS-Bic PROFITS 
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corner grocer’s boy; he, too, was heay- 


° : , 7 We show you how to money with fur 
ily laden with a great Christmas tree kote 


' make big 
Yaa rabbits. Easy to raise, multiply fast. rth 
3 FREE. POUND RABBITRY, Cathay, North 
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Children are 
the parents 


of tomorrow 


Help guard 
their health 


Buy | 


Christmas Seals 


The National, State, and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 











Your Own Big- 
GROCERY BUSINESS! 


- You 
WITHOUT CAPITAL / 
“RITE me. I have a wonderful plan to 
* finance youin your own big grocery busi- 
“7 ness—to put the resources of this 34 year old 


we concern behind you. Representatives every- 
where make $50 to $160 a week, own their own 


/ homes, and have me gemmeness businesses. Four 
u 


hundred superfine p: cts, nationally knownand 
distributed from coast to coast bring you big orders 
from every home. You can earna For | Car free under 
our wonderful profit sharing Gen. Aid get your own 
groceries at far less than cost. We help you. No matter 
what your experience you can earn big money this way 
— have your own dignified, prosperous, anent 
usiness, Start at once. Write me personally for my 
big free S2-page illustrated portfgtic. No. obligation. 
Address E. C. HARLEY, President, E. C. HARLEY COMPANY, 
P-513 Harley Building, Dayton, Ohio 
for coffee, flour, 


TAKE ORDER: dried fruits, 
canned ¢ 


meat, Staple Broceties, tollet articles, paints, tires, auto 
and tractor oils. No capital or bond uired. We de- 
liver aad coliect. Permanent business. 








ig pay. Write 
at once. HITCHCOCK-HILL CO., Dept. 68, Chicago 
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in one hand and 
bundles in the other. It held the Christ- 
mas dinner one could be sure of that, 
for stalks of celery and the legs of a 
turkey protruded from the sides. 

“Dump them right here,” Rose told 
him. “Thank you—and—” she glanced 
briefly .at Aunt Mary—“a merry 
Christmas.” 

“Now,” she said briskly, laying aside 
her wraps, “now we'll have to fly.” 

Aunt Mary looked at her friend 
searchingly. What had wrought the 
miracle, she wondered. Wisely, she did 
not ask. Rose would tell her when the 
time came. 

For a long time they worked swiftly 
together, uttering nothing but common- 
place words, such as “Where shall I 
put this?” “Hold the light here, please,” 
and “Do you know how to put it to- 
gether?” With so many packages piled 
about and the tree waiting to be 
trimmed, it seemed as if they never 
could get it all done. But just as the 
clock was striking twelve Rose hung 
the last holly wreath on the front door. 


HE tree, a beautiful spruce, stretched 

its graceful branches far above their 
heads, and all over it twinkled tiny 
lights of red and yellow and blue and 
green. From its top an exquisite star 
sent down its bright radiance. On the 
floor beneath was a display that re- 
sembled a cross between fairyland and 
a circus—skates, books, railway trains, 
ball bats, dolls, carriages and cribs, and 
all the requisites for little-girl house- 
keeping. 

“Where do these greens go?” Aunt 
Mary asked, picking up the bunch of 
pine and mistletoe. “We've forgotten 
them and now I can’t see a single 
place——” 

“T’ll take them,” Rose said quietly. 
“They’re for Robert’s picture.” 

She took the green branches from 
her friend’s hands and moved the step- 
ladder over in front of the fireplace, 
just beneath the portrait. Aunt Mary 
watched, breathless. Rose climbed on 
the topmost step and with tender, lov- 
ing hands she arranged the greens about 
the frame. As she worked she smiled 
up into her husband’s eyes; not a sad, 
tear-drenched little smile, but with head 
thrown back, calm, unafraid, proud be- 
cause of her treasure house of beautiful 
memories. And down into the brave 
face Robert’s eyes, deep brown and 
steadfast, smiled back. 

Some may not believe, many _per- 
haps, but Rose did not doubt—she 
knew. They were keeping their Christ- 


mas vigil, she and Robert, thru the | 


Golden Window. 
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on. Smoked Salt company 





Only 
genuine smoke 
can give a 
genuine smoke flavor 


“We used Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
our ham and bacon are well cured. The 
smoke flavor is right through the meat; 
not just on the outside.”” — Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Earl, Swan Lake, Manitoba. 


Nothing but genuine wood smoke can give 
a genuine wood smoke flavor to your meat, 
Old Hickory Smoked Salt does this and 
more because it is the highest purity meat 
salt smoked with genuine hickory wood 
smoke. The delicious smoke flavor goes all 
the way through the meat because the 
smoke penetrates every tissue. 


A million farmers have proved that Old 
Hickory does away with all the fire risk, 
dirt, work and excessive shrink of the 
smoke-house method. It gives a better 
cure at less cost and a rare old country 
flavor that fairly makes your mouth water. 


You, too, can get that flavor by using the 
original and genuine smoked salt. Your 
dealer can supply it. You will know that 
it is the original and genuine when you see 
the yellow and blue label on every drum— 
with the Old Hickory Trade-Mark exactly 
as it appears here. 





TRADE MARK REG 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


@ATENTS PLNOIN 





Write today for FREE BOOKLET No. 43> 
THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY 
411-431 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 







Conkey’s Roup Remedy is certain protection 
against the ravages of Roup—that fearful conta- 
gious disease that kills millions of chickens every 

ar and completely wipes out so many flocks. 
ola, damp weather brings on Roup. Don’t be 
caught unprepared—keep Conkey’s on hand all 
the time. 

Just put it in the drinking water. Chickens doc- 
tor themselves. It kills the Roup germs and saves 
the fowl. Equally important as a preventive, for it 
keeps Roup from getting a start. 

Eastern or tt? ages, 2e, 50c, $1.00; 
156 Ib. can, $2.35; 5 Ib. can, $5.50; all postpaid. 
Coloradoand Wort Peds 30c, 60, $1.20; 
1}6 Ib. can, $2.50; 5 Ib. can, $8.78: all postpaid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces that 
a of the membranes in the eyes and other 
i caused by colds or other roupy conditions. 

revents cankers from forming. Squirt it into 
eyes and nostrils. 

Eastern Prices— Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gailon, $7.00; ail postpaid. 

Colorado and West — Packages, 60c; pint, 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; vail postpaid. 

Conkey’s Poultry Book is well worth 50 cents 
to anyone who keeps chickens. Sent ,for 6 cents 
in stamps. (272) 


THE G. E. CONKEY Co. 
6633 Broadway Cleveland, Ohio 


Conkeys Roup Remedy 














You can make a better sprouter than you can 
buy. This sprouter was made in one evening 
by a 14 year old d boy with a saw and hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.44.. Thousands in 
use. All say it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 


To make hens lay their best, in winter, growing green feed, 
rich in vitamins, must be fed. Sprouted oats are best. 
The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yen the best and 
sweetest sprouts and with the least work. I will send, free, 
lans for making this Sprouter with description of Little 
utnam Stove to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove 
to keep fowls’ drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds three 
nts of oil. Burns a month without trimming or filling, 
atented burner. Nothing likeit. Send me $1.9 and your 
dealers’ name and I will send you this wonderful steve by 
+ st prenaid to your door. If not satisfied, return 





days and I'll refund money. 


I. PUTNAM, Inc., Route 1272.9. Elmira, N. Y. 
If. Buys Champion 
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“20 Egg Incubator : $il ‘95: 1 80 Chick Brooder 
150 EggIncubator 14.95: 150 yn 
280 Egg Incubator 23.95- Chick | 
400 Egg Incubator 36.95; Chick 
600 Eez Incubator 49.95; 600 Chick | 











BIGGER POULTRY PROFITS 


2 for those who buy HELM’S MONEY 

MAKERS. AMERICA’S HEAVIEST 
LAYING STRAINS in 16 BREEDS. 
During the past 7 years we have purchased 
hundreds of eggs for flock im ovement 
from the WORLD'S BEST BREEDERS— 
J. W. PARKS, THOMPSON, BEAL, TANCRED 
FE RRIS, MAHOOD, DANIEL 8 -HARRISON,OWE N 
FARMS, JOHNS MARTIN, H. CECILSHE PPARD, 
FISCHEL, and many who have WON AT EGG-LAY- 
ING CONTESTS AND POULTRY SHOW 

Smith Equipped—Old Established oe 

One million Chicks per season enables us to handle larg- 
est orders yrouamtiy -LOWEST PRICES. FREE 
“POULTRY SECRETS” and CATALOG. 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY, "4: "e'm.Ovner METROPOLIS, ILL. 








SUCCES 














POINTS ON ETIQUETTE 


At this time of year, every other 
letter that comes to us asks what 
present to give to one’s best friend, girl 
or boy. The best answer to it is, of 
course, to give something not too per- 
sonal, nor too expensive, but which will 
be especially pleasing to that friend. 

There is one gift, however, which we 
should remember to give every day, to 
friends and acquaintances and to our 
families. That gift is thoughtfulness. 

A lovely, expensive gift at Christ- 
mas does not mean nearly so much to 
mother as doing some little thing or 
big thing like hanging up one’s clothes 
neatly every day of the year, or hurry- 
ing home from high school to get sup- 
per, or being careful always to fold up 
newspapers and put away books when 
one is thru with them. A new shirt for 
father will not make him nearly so 
happy as to take him into your confi- 
dence and ask his help in some of your 
own problems. A pretty handkerchief 
for your girl chum will not always wipe 
out the sting of some mean, spiteful 
little remark you have made to her, or 
your neglecting to be nice to her when 
you happened +o be in a crowd of new 
and unusually interesting people. It 
really seems that girls are more likely 
to be thoughtless about little things 
than boys are! But boys can be cruel, 
too, and very silly. Isn’t it thoughtless- 
ness that makes an attractive, popular 
boy “dangle’”’ a girl along, asking her to 
go places with him just often enough to 
make her think that he likes her ever so 
much, and telling her she is the only 
girl for him, and so on, then dropping 
her suddenly and without even the sat- 
isfaction to her pride that a silly quarrel 
would give her! 


F we could only remember to be more 
thoughtful of eack other, how much 
real unhappiness we could avoid! Let’s 
make a good little resolution right now, 
in advance of January 1, 1928, and 
start practicing it immediately. 
Incidentally, this heart-to-heart talk 
is not just for boys and girls alone. 
Fathers and mothers are sometimes for- 
getful and thoughtless, and sometimes 
they need to make good resolutions, too. 
How about remembering to say kind 
things instead of biting ones at the 
club; of thinking to call up Mrs. Neigh- 
bor who doesn’t drive a car, and asking 
her to ride with you to town or church 
or aid society; of putting up a few much- 
needed shelves in handy places, so that 
your wife won’t get wrinkles in her face 
from aching feet? There are more little 
ways than big ways, in which we can be 
thoughtful—and thoughtfulness is the 
foundation of all politeness and good 





manners.—Bertha Averille. 
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Raises MORE chicks 


is season. 
tic Twin-Float Oil Lowel is the 


got invention ever ete: ge | 
or chick brooders. Thousands 0: 
users praise it, 


Simple and easy to operate as a 
gas stove. No wicks—no vaives 
— no smoke— no smothered 
chicks—no danger— no trouble. 
Even heat ali the time. 
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GET A FARM 


he Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
pS Conditions never better to buy ¢ lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which ery interested in. Ask poous 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Soo Building, Mirineapolis, Minnesota 




















MAKE HENS LA 


more eggs} larger, more vigorous chicks$ 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 


MANNS “cont curren 


fast, easy, Pe never clogs. 
* Free Trial. No money in advance. Book free. 


» W. MANN CO., Box 98, , MILFORD, MASS. 
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end Coa! Karni ROOD ER Les for fico — 
Baby Chicks BARGAIN | 
3. W. MULLER wes wirrE TODAY 











TEN CHICKS FREE On orders placed 
early we will allow 10 chicks free with every 
100 ordered. Write for details. Our big 


Every breeder is banded. 
Prices vensemehie. Every chick guaranteed. Find out about 
our chick guarantee plan. You can’t 

Hoytville Hatchery, 110 Main St., Hoytville, Ohio 
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WHITE LEGHORN 665,324 onic, 
discount if 

ordered now for spring, _ciipeens. Sired by 200 to 293 
egg males. E& ears. Winners 20 egg con- 
tests. Ship ns oO atalog, special price bulletin 
free. Thousands of FR hens, cockerels at low prices. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


> 64 BREED Most Profitable chick- 
ens, ducks, turkeysand 
@ geese. Choice, pure bred northern raised. 
Fouts, owls, eggs, —_ nny eg at ry 
merica’s ry farm, 
“atuable 0O-page book and A Be fen. 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box826, Mankato, Minn, 


FOY’S A B90K, in Colors 


vo pate Be Poy 

HIC: oly ateing. ow prises 

on C 

PIGEONS. Write y! FREE! 
FRANK FOY, Ba 5, Cliaton,lowa 
Order now for Spring pete A 
and save money. Lowest 
i“ ble prices for really good rcke. 

12 varieties. State accredited. 
Write today for our big free catalog and special offer. 
BOOTH FARMS Box744, CLINTON, MO, 


aa. CHICKS. C. 0. D. Be. ae 


Anes bred. Write for catalog. Reference. 
try Dept. University of Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 355W. 4th ST., LEXINGTON, KY. 


px BABY CHICKS SEGGS. 


2 Over 50 popular and rare breeds. Purebred, Ameri- 
can Cert-o Culd chicks. "Special low Price dist: Free. 
leaurray McMurray, Box 44, We City, towa 

LANS & Poultry Houses 

Nustra‘ t tting winter eggs, 
= —_. 78 fhosiratiene: mat Send 25 San 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 516 
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Better Chicks 
This Seaso 
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—that’s the kind you hatch in 
Quess Incubators — where 
ideal hatching conditions are 
easily maintained. 


For Small Hatcheries 
the 1 g size Queen gives you 
the flexibi * j and ease of operation 
of the small machine, yet with vol- 


ume production. 


QUEEN Mammoth 
Sectional Incubators 
have many new features, including 
complete isolation of each compart- 
ment—very important—also greater 
boiler capacity, natura] ventilation, 


FREE 


e new Queen 
Book, Full of in- 
cee Saeee LS ng 
poultry. people, 
with description 
of all Queen Mod- 
els—70-egg to 
48,000 -egg sizes. 
Send for: copy. 


ete. Sizes up to 43,000 eggs. If inter- 
ested, ask for Queen Mammoth Book. 

Queen Incubator Co.“ 
1118 N. 14thSt. _Lincoln, Nebraska 








BABY CHICKS at 4 Cents 


When Hatched with 


INCUBATORS 
100 to 900 Egg Sizes 


A good range of sizes 
lect fri 


to se om & « 
SURE HATCH A GOOD INVESTMENT 


It is a first class machine with a successful record of 

7 years. . ens of thousandsin use. Double redwood 
case; copper hot water heating system; chick tray. 
Complete fixtures including moisture gauge. Auto- 
matic egg-turning tray. Instructions and Uncle Sam 
Poultry Book with each machine. 














oe Coal and Ol! Burning Brooders 
Send for free Sure Hatch Book. Address 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 22 FRE 


At Last’, Te 


Have you seen the new W; 
It’s bigger, better—a guide to success 
with andottes, Official breed paper. Tells 
to breed, raise, house, feed and market. 
Special introductory price, 25¢ a. 
big issues, Sample copy free. Wri 


Wyandotte Herald 
47Democrat Bidg. Waverty, flowa 










A Reo/ Live Paper 
ALLL Hage 


Herald? 
















ear. In- 
production 
pays for it now, gives you a 

















NOW FREE ~ ~~ SHOFMAKERS POULTRY BOOK 
4 


Shows and describes 53 varieties Old Reliable Blood 
Tested Flocks SHOEMAKER STRAINS-~best for 38 
years. Gives facts about handling, feeding, housing, 
diseases and remedies. LOW PRICES on fowls, eggs, 
CHICKS, Brooder Stoves ana Supplies. BOOK-FREE 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 68 #REEPORT, ILL. 








If you have been following the articles in 
the recent issues of Successful Farming, 
aetonay James T. Nichols, you will be 
interested in the special offer on page 39 
for these articles in book form. 


_[*DUCKS—GEESE 


Make money raising them. Write for 

specia: low price list of my 17 Mammoth pure- 

bred varieties. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Murray McMurray, Zox 8, Webster City, lowa 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP 
Supplies. Catalog. Kaskaskennels, N24, Herrick, Mlinois, 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


Professor: “What is an oyster?” 


Student: 
like a nut.” 


GUILTY SATISFACTION 


“You were going forty miles an 
hour,”’ said the policeman reproachfully. 

“I’m no deliberate lawbreaker,”’ said 
Mr. Chuggins. “I’m ashamed of my- 
5 I’m kind of proud of the old 
fliv. 


“An oyster is a fish built 


MISUNDERSTOOD 


One of the speakers at a recent dinner 
said: 

“T know a salesman who was trying 
to sell tractors down South. An old 
colored farmer in Virginia readily 
bought a tractor from him, and a few 
days after the machine’s delivery the 
salesman turned up to be paid. 

“‘‘Could you pay me for tlie tractor, 
Uncle?’ he hinted. 

““ “Pay fo’ de tractor?’ said the old 
man. His eyes widened with astonish- 
ment and wrath. ‘Why, son, yo’ done 
tole me dat in free weeks de tractor 
would pay fo’ herself.’ ” 


THE NEXT BEST THING 


Little Willie came home from school 
the other day with a black eye. 

“Willie, where did you get that black 
eye?” asked mother. 

“Johnny Smith hit me,” answered 
Willie. 

“IT hope you remembered what your 
Sunday school teacher said about heap- 
ing coals on the head of your enemies?” 

“Well, ma, I didn’t have any coal, so 
I just stuck his head in the ash barrel.” 


TRUTHFULNESS REWARDED 


A Civil War veteran had spent a week 








| 
| 


| money, your honor,” 


| are they? 


at a New York hotel. When he went to 
pay his bill the clerk asked: 

“What was your rank?” 

“Oh, just a private,” the old soldier 


| replied. 


“Well, I won’t charge you anything. 
You are the first private 1 ever met.” 


SHE WANTED PROGRESS 


“No, sah, Ah doan’t neber ride on 
dem things,” said the old colored lady, 
looking in on the merry-go-round. 
“Why, de other day I seen dat Rastus 
Johnson git on an’ ride as much as a 
dollah’s worth an’ git off at the very 
same place he got on at, an’ I sez to 
him, ‘Rastus,’ I sez, ‘yo’ spent yo’ 
money—but whar yo’ been?’ ’ 


WILLING ENOUGH 


“T beg your pardon,” said the lady 
collector timidly; “would you please 
99? 


heip the Working Girls’ Home? 


“Certainly,” said the man, “where 
9)? 


SO WOULD I 


Judge: “Ten days or ten dollars— 
take your choice.” 
Mortimer Fleming: “T’ll take the 


FARMING 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, “The Muscle Builder” 


Author of “Science of Wrestling,” “* Muscle Building,” 
“*Here’s Health,” *‘Secrets of Strength,” 
“Endurance,” etc 


HOW STRONG 
ARE YOU? 


Can You Do These Things? 


Lift 200 lbs. or more overhead with 

one arm; bend and break a horse- 

shoe; tear two decks of playing 

cards; bend spikes; chin yourself 
with one hand. 


AN you do any of them? I can and many of my 

_—_ can. It is remarkable the things a man 
really can do if he will make up his mind to bestrone. 
It is natural for the human body to be strong. It is 
unnatural to be weak. I have taken men who were 
ridiculed because of their frail make-up and developed 
them into the strongest men of their locality. 


I WANT YOU FOR 90 DAYS 


These are the days that call for speed. In olden days 
it took years to develop a strong, healthy body. I can 
completely transform you in 90 days. Yes, make a 
complete change in your entire physicial make-up. In 
30 days I guarantee to increase your biceps one rull inch 
I aiso guarantee to increase your chest two inches. But 
I don't quit there. I don't stop til! you're a finished 
sthiete—a real strong man. I wil! >roacea your shoul- 
ders, deepen your chest, strengthen your neck I will 
give you the arms and leg: of a Hercules. i will put an 
armor piace of muscle over your entire body But 
with it come the strong, powerful Jungs which enrich 
the blood, putting new life inte your entire being. You 
will be bubbling over with strength, pep and vitality 


A DOCTOR WHO TAKES 
HIS OWN MEDICINE 


Many say that any torm of exercise is good. but this 
is not true. I have seen mer working ‘n the fuctories 
and on the farms who ltitereliy kilied themselves with 
exercise. They ruined their hearts or o.her vital organs, 
ruptured themseives or killed off what iittie vitality 
they possessed. 

I was a frail weakling myself in search of health and 
strenetb. I soent years instrvdy and research, analyzing 
my own defects to find whet 1 needed. After many 
tests and experiments, i discovered a secret oi pro- 
eressive exercising. I increased my own arms over six 
and 4 half inches, mv neck three imches and other 
parts o. my ‘ody in proportion. I decided to become 
& public Senefactor and impart this knowledge to 
otners. Physicians and the highest authorities on 
physicai culvure have tested my system and nronounced 
it t@ be the surest mens © acquiring perfect man- 
hood. Do you crave a strong, weli-pronortioned body 
and the abundance o: health that zoes win it? Are 
you true to yourself? [f so, spend a pleasant half-hour 
in jearning how to attain it. The knowledge is yours 
tor tne asng. 

Send for My New 64-page Book 
_ 
“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT”’ 
IT IS FREE 


It contains forty-eight tull-page photographs of myself 
and some of the many prize-winning pupils I have 
trained. Some of these came cc me as p'tiful weaklings 
imploring. me io ielp them. Look them over anc 
marvel. This will uov obigate you at aii, but for the 
sake of your future health anu happiness do not put 
it off. Send today—right now before you turn this 
page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1512, 305 Broadway, New York City 
seas eee ee eee ewe 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN ‘ r 
Dept. 1512, 305 Broadway. New York City 

Dear Sir: Please send me, without any obligation 
on my part whatever, a copy of your latest book, *‘Mus- 
cular Development.” (Please write or print plainly), 
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Make winter conditions as nearly like summer as possible 


What Shall I Feed My Hens 
to Get More Kegs? 


ITH the customary ad- 
vance in egg prices at the 
approach of cold weather, 


it is but natural that more winter 
eggs should be the ambition of the pro- 
gressive poultry keeper, and the stock 
question, “What shall I feed my hens 
to get more eggs?” is always prevalent 
during cold weather. 

It should be remembered that unless 
the management of the young stock has 
been such that the pullets are well 
developed and ready for production 
from a physical standpoint before 
cold weather arrives, the mere feed- 
ing for eggs during cold weather may 
prove disappointing and have little 
effect on production for some time. 

A brief survey of conditions exist- 
ing in the springtime, when hens natu- 
rally lay eggs, will reveal the fact that 
nature has provided for these various 
classes of feeds quite adequately for 
moderate production. Weed and grain 
seeds provide carbohydrates for body 
maintenance and for the storing of fat 
or making egg yolks. 


VAILABLE succulence or green 

- feed in the form of green grass 
and leaves of growing vegetation, be- 
cause of their water, mineral and vita- 
mine content, act as a tonic, stimulat- 
ing the appetite and materially aiding 
digestion because of their laxative tend- 
encies. They also tend to increase vigor 
and vitality. 

3ugs, insects and worms provide ani- 
mal feed rich in protein, which is much 
needed for building and repairing of 
tissues and for making egg whites. 

Sand, gravel, broken crockery, and 
the ash pile provide much of the 
needed mineral and grits, while melt- 
ing snow or falling rains provide ample 
water, so essential to normal health, 
growth and production. 


By 0. A. BARTON 


It has been. learned by observation 
and experiment that some feeds are 
better adapted to egg production than 
others and that a mixed diet of several 
feeds is better than any one single feed, 
some feeds actually aiding in the diges- 
tion of others. If the much coveted 





PROVIDE 


1. A variety of feeds 
2. Alfalfa, clover, cabbage, beets, 


or sprouted oats 
3. Oystershell 


4. Grits and charcoal 


5. Water 
6. Be regular 
7. Be sanitary 











winter egg production is to be realized, 
it is evident that provision must be 
made for duplicating and emphasizing 
the naturally favorable conditions of 
the springtime. 

Corn, wheat and oats are the grains 
most relished by chickens and most 
efficiently digested. When mixed two 
parts cracked corn, two parts wheat 
and one part oats (by weight) or equal 
parts by measure, these grains form an 
excellent scratch ration, but if fed 
alone their high carbohydrate content 
furnishes an excess of fat or egg yolk 


material which is likely to result 
in the storing of body fat rather 
than in egg production. This 
scratch ration can comprise from 
50 to 60 percent of the hen’s entire feed 
and should be fed in clean straw litter 
on the floor at the rate of from 2 to 
2% ounces per day per hen, about one- 
third of the day’s allowance being fed 
in the morning and the balance in the 
afternoon. This method of feeding in- 
duces greater activity on the part of 
the hen in her search for feed to sat- 
isfy her body needs. The exercise in 
turn generates heat, warming her 
body and the house; it also creates a 
demand for more feed and stimulates 
vitality so essential to -all develop- 
ment and production. 


HE appetite being only partially 
satisfied by this grain ration, the 
hen naturally continues her search for 
feed which she needs and which can 
be supplied her in the form of a dry 
mash consisting of equal parts by 
weight of wheat bran, wheat mid- 
dlings, ground oats, finely ground corn 
and meatscraps, with one percent of 
salt added. The addition of seven 
pounds of alfalfa meal and three 
pounds of bonemeal to each 100 
pounds mash is advisable. The salt 
makes the mash more appetizing and 
tends to increase the consumption of 
mash as well as of water. 

This mash is usually fed dry in open 
hoppers to which the hen can go after 
she has exhausted her supply of scratch 
feed. Sometimes, if the hens show a 
tendency to feed exclusively on mash, 
it may be advisable to leave the mash 
hoppers closed until the middle of the 
forenoon or even until noon. This forces 
them to scratch for a part of their feed. 

The ground feeds contain a higher 
percentage of protein (Cont. on p. 96 
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The arrow on this page points to a 
real opportunity for you. 
If you will 


check the re- 
ward in which 
you're inter- 
ested and mail 
the coupon at 
the bottom of 
this page, we'll 
send you the 
Clutch Pencil free 
of charge and com- 
plete information as 
to how you can get 
the reward you select 
without spending any 
of your own. money. 

These rewards are first- 
classinevery way. They’re 
guaranteed to please you 
and guaranteed to give pere 
fect satisfaction. 


Baby Alice 
Walks, Talks, Sleeps 


This Doll is beautiful, practi- 
cally unbreakable, and is dressed 
very attractively. She opens and 
shuts her eyes, says “Ma-Ma” 
plainly. 





Roll Film Camera 





This Camera takes pictures 2%x3% inches 
in size. Requires no focusing or esti- 

mating of distance. All you have to do 
is press the lever. Uses any standard 
film. Has unusually good lens and 
takes clear pictures. 


Carrom and 
Crokinole Board 


AY 7 i iS 





We call her Baby Alice, but you can change the name if you wish 
when you get the Doll. 


Fountain Pen 


This is the game board outfit for 
all the family. It includes equip- 
ment for playing 57 different 
games including the old stand- 
ard games of Carrom and 
Crokinole. Board is finished 
with white maple rim and is 
unusually fine appearing. 


. 
Serviceable 
Clutch Pencil 
This pencil is a combina- 
tion of wood and nickel. 
Has a rubber eraser and 
detachable clip. Is un- 
usually convenient. It will 
be given free of charge 
provided you state that 
you want to earn one of 
the other rewards shown 
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This Self-Filling Fountain Pen is fully guaranteed to give perfect service. 
Has 14-karat gold point, large ink capacity, writes smoothly and easily. The 
barrel is beautifully chased and has attached clip to hold it in your pocket. 


Our offer is surprisingly liberal. 
Air Rifle 


1,000-Shot Daisy 












—~<e : ; eo i 

~—— This Air Rifle is the one that every boy 
wants. The magazine will hold cne thousand 
shots—enough to last for a long time. It shoots hard 
and accurately and besides, it 1s very attractive in 
appearance. on this page and if you 
will check the reward in 
which you are interested 
on the coupon. Mail the 
coupon today for com- 
plete information about 
our offers. 


The Hamilton Rifle is light and * 
is easy to carry, but it shoots true Pencil Free for Promptness 
and hard enough to kill all kinds 


- of small game. A splendid rifle 
for target practice. Uses 22-calibre long or short rim fire cartridges. 


Thousands of Pleased Customers 


| 
| 
| 
Thousands of folks have earned one or more of the rewards | 
shown on this page and they’ve all been pleased as hundreds of | I am very much interested in securing the reward 
testimonial letters indicate. Most of them have been very agree- T have checked below. Please send me complete 
ably surprised when they received their rewards. The small favor | detaile of your liberal offer. Also send me the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Successful Farming, 165 Success Bidg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dear Sir: 


= ask - order to o™ the reward you select will take only a few Clutch Pencil Free for Promptness. 

ours of your spare time. . . : , 
May we suggest that you fill out and return the comes eter? . rete . oon | erring Rifle 
We'll send you the details of our offer by return mail and you - sof em ; 

can have the reward you want within a very short time. C) Daisy Air Rifle C) Carrom and Crokinole 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. Meredith, Pub. Des Moines, Iowa 
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in UltraViolet Rays 
all Winter Long with 


CEL-O-GLASS 

OU can’t turn your birds out- 

doors in freezing weather, but 
you can provide them with pure, un- 
skimmed outdoor sunshine indoors. 
Cel-O-Glass windows in your poul- 
try and laying houses bring in ample 
Ultra-Violet light to provide all 
that is needed to make poultry grow 
healthy and sturdy and lay more 
eggs than when deprived of these 
invigorating health-rays of the sun. 


Conclusive Proof of 
CEL-O-GLASS Superiority 


All Ultra-Violet light does not con- 
tain the healing life-rays. Only a 
relatively small band of the Ultra- 
Violet rays have any health value. 
And numerous scientific tests prove 
that Cel-O-Glass admits a sufficient 
quantity of the health portion of the Ultra- 
Violet light to supply all that is neededto 
prevent “weak legs” and other poultry ail. 
ments and to make hens lay more eggs. 


More Economical Than Glass 
and Low Priced Substitutes 
Because Cel-O-Glass is unbreakable and 


very durable it is cheaper to use. Cannot 
rip or tear because it is not a cloth. Can be 
used for many seasons. Absolutely weather- 
proof. Lets in more light than ordinary 
glass substitutes. Keeps heat in—keeps cold 
out. Easy to install. 


Insist On Genuine CEL-O-GLASS 


Most dealers carry genuine Cel-O-Glass. If 
yours does not, write us for the name of one 
near you who does. Freesample and valuable 
poultry folder No. 10 gladly mailed on 
request. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


21 Spruce Street, New York, ie So 


\ 1927 Acetol Products, inc. 
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WINTERING TURKEYS 


NTIL very recently it was believed 
that turkeys could not be grown 

in confinement, but recent experiments 
at several of the agricultural experiment 
stations, as well as by some large breed- 
ers, have proved that turkeys cannot 
only be successfully grown in confine- 
ment, but that this method may prove 
a very potent factor in the control of 


| worms, blackhead, and other infesta- 
| tions to which turkeys are heir. 


Similarly, it has been quite generally 


| believed that turkeys would winter more 
| successfully and with less infection from 


colds, roup and tuberculosis if they were 


| not housed during the winter. 





| for shelter. 


These conclusions have doubtless 
been the result of many attempts to 
house turkeys closely with other poul- 
try in houses which were poorly venti- 
lated, damp and unsanitary, resulting in 
disease, low vitality and heavy losses. 
Undoubtedly the conclusions are justi- 
fiable when attempting to house turkeys 
under the unsanitary conditions men- 
tioned above. 

It is advisable to provide some form 
of shelter for the turkeys during the 
winter montlis to protect them from 
extreme weather changes and driving 
snowstorms, particularly. We have 
found here at the North Dakota agri- 
cultural college that turkeys do not 
seem to mind the cold if they can get 
out of the wiad and storm. 


4 heed d seem to enjoy getting out into 
thesnow, but like to havea place to go 
These observations have 
led many to the conclusion, and I be- 


| lieve rightly so, that any old building 


which is in ¢ sanitary condition (free 
from disease and parasites) can be used 
for turkey shelter. 

It is advisable to place strong, flat 
roosts well up off the floor because 
turkeys like to roost as high as possible. 
We use clean, dry straw litter on the 
floor, just as with chickens, and find the 


| turkeys quite as ready to scratch in the 





straw as are hens. 

A small door can be provided for the 
entrance of the birds and left so that 
they are free to come and go at will. 
Under these conditions there will be 
few days that the turkeys will not spend 
much of the time out on the south side 
of the building. A little dry straw spread 
there will add to their comfort. 

Another form of shelter which has 
proven very satisfactory and the one 
I would recommend when it is neces- 
sary to construct —Welter, is the open 
shed of the machinery shed type. One 
end can be closed at the front and the 








roosts placed in that end, so that they | 


will always be protected from wind and 
storm. 

This type of structure affords excel- 
lent ventilation, ample room for exer- 
cise, and all the protection that is 


| necessary. Another advantage of this 
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Roup Epidemic 
Killing Poultry 


Birds sneeze, wheeze and choke. Throat 
rattles. Nose runs. Spreads rapidly. 
Act at once! 


Readers who find colds or roup start- 
ing in their flocks will be interested in 
a letter written by Thomas Pulliam, 
Shiveley, Ky. He says: 


‘*‘T have had birds with their eyes closed 
and every form of roup, and saved every one 
of them. Last winter I had a Barred Rock 
cockerel that was nearly dead. He had 
dropped from 7% to 2% pounds. I gave him 
Roup-Over and it worked like magic. In two 
weeks, he was .back on the firing line and 
fighting every rooster on the place. I can’t 
understand why P peter, let their birds die 
with roup, when Roup-Over will save them.’ 

It is amazing how quickly and couly 
colds and roup can be ended by this method, 
If the trouble is already started, a few 
drops of yene- Over, applied in the nostrils, 
will usually banish every symptom in one 
day. Better still, a few drops used in the 
drinking water guards the whole flock 
against roup, colds, and other epidemics. A 
liberal supply of Roup-Over can be obtained 
by sending fifty cents (or $1 for large size 
holding 3 times as much) to The Burrell- 
Dugger Co, 512 Postal Station Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. As Roup-Over is guaran- 
teed to do the work or money refunded, it 
costs sctiiag to try. Readers will find it en- 
Solty different and much 

uicker in action than any- 
thing else ever tried for 
roup and similar infections. 






Seape Roup-Cold: 


2,960 EGGS 


Frown 100 Hens in 59 Days 


This record yield is reported by Mrs. Vol. 









Geary, a Kentucky farm woman, for January 

Egg Maker daily in the drinking water. High 
average, 91 eggs a day for 12 

This new Ege ker supplies certain vital 

(mineral) elements necessary in winter feed- 

‘loafers’’ into lay- 

ers, You are invited 

treatment a full trial with- 

out risking a cent. Send 

you will be sent a season’s 

supply of these new Egg 

flock for only $1 by C.O. D. 

mail on their money-back guarantee of satis- 


and February, after feeding her flock a new 
to treatment, 5 eggs a day. 

why ing to quickly turn 

to give this new 

no money. Write today and 

Maker tablets for average 

faction. So write today to Imperial Labora- 


| tories, 5903 Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





AAT-AIP 


“Stands them on their heads” 


Big fat sassy rats love tocommit sui- 
cide on Rat-Nip.It must kill or mon- 
ey back. Dogs and cats don't touch 
it. At dealers or 35c prepaid and 

uaranteed. Liquid Veneer 
Eorporation,3122LiquidV ener 
Building, Buffalo, N. ¥. 





aks hen ws 1 Year 








Rhode ny ~ Journal 
4I1Democrat Bidg., Waverty, la. 














YF NICHOL’S POULTRY BOOK 


Shows way to big profits. Tells how we cull, 






e-eges--brooders. Postal brings this Fins Boox FREE, 


NICHOL’S POULTRY FARM, BOX 7, MONMOUTH, ILL, ‘ 


GB BREEDS verirys.tenar ose? 





icke! 
wine Rey wed rkeys, eggs, peer. chicks 
incubators at lowest prices. My 46t! Bice 
W. A. Weber, Box |4. Mankato, ‘” nn. 
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feed and test.Quotes low prices on stock, chicks 
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type is the fact that the shed can be 
used for sheltering small machinery in 
the summer. 

Turkeys readily adapt themselves to 
feeding methods during the winter and 
the use of a ration of mixed grains, ac- 
companied by a mash mixture similar 
to the ordinary hen egg-laying mash, 
should be supplied to them early enough 
to induce an early start in production if 
early hatched poults are desired. Start- 
ing the mash January Ist or soon after- 
ward should start egg production during 
late March, which enables the producer 
to secure a larger average production at 
a hatchable time than when production 
is delayed until April or May.—0O. A. 
Barton, N. Dak. 


EGGS PAID FOR LIGHTS 


EWIS WHITE, a Pulaski county, 
Indiana, farmer started giving more 
vareful attention to his poultry flock 
some years ago and by continually keep- 
ing records on all his farm enterprises, he 
learned that the poultry was paying him 
better than any other part of the farm 
enterprise. 

Better feeding came first, then better 
breeding, the flock was tested for 
bacillary white diarrhea, then better 
housing facilities were provided. Then 
the “experts’’ commenced to talk lights 
to increase feed consumption which 
would mean increased egg production. 
The Whites debated for three or four 
seasons whether or not they should 
put in electric lights. They were told 
that the increased production in a single 
year would pay for installation of the 
lights. Finally four neighbors including 
White went together and got the “‘juice”’ 
out from the town two miles away. 

The lights were turned on to both the 
hens and pullets the twenty-fifth of 
September. A little later White started 
to feeding an all-mash ration and while 
both this and the lights seem to have 
greatly increased egg production, White 
avers that the total egg receipts during 
October more than paid his share of the 
cost of getting the lights. He now be- 
lieves that those who told him that he 
paid for lights whether he had them or 
not were telling the truth.—I. J. M., 
Ind. 





GETTING ANY EGG MONEY? 


Egg money this time of year is no 
accident. G hens properly 
housed and fed should be making 
plenty of it now. 

Perhaps some little item of feed 
has escaped your attention and cut 

roduction. Our booklet, “The 
Poultry Flock,” is full of informa- 
tion on winter feeding. This book- 
let contains 64 pages and no adver- 
tising. It sells for 10 cents. 

You may order from the Book 
Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. Two December 
eggs may cover the cost and, be- 
sides, you have full information on 
all angles of the poultry business. 











Mrs. Ralph Stewart of Michigan 
writes that she saved her entire flock of 
hens by vaccination with mixed infec- 
tion bacterin for fowl diphtheria. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


This Amazin 
FREE BO OK~ 


~* 


FARMING 








Read how the same time and atten- 
tion you now give your poultry can 
bring you many times more money. 


y=. you can get more money from your 
poultry. It can give you a profit as large as 
any farm crop. It can give you a good income 
when other crops fail. Jt can give you an ine 
come that is safe and reliable. 


$500 to $2,000 a Year in Extra Profits 


These are facts—facts a by thousands 
of farmers every year. e can tell you of 
farmers who are clearing $500 to $2,000 from 
their poultry. Yes—even larger profits are being 
made. You have this same chance. You can 
make your poultry pay you big money. 


Our FREE BOOK Tells You How 


Our big free book explains everything. It 
tells you how to stop baby chick losses. How 
to raise every raisable chick. How to quickly 
develop them into profit-producing fowls. How 
to save time and work in caring for poultry. 
How to take advantage of high prices. 


Marvelous COAL-BURNING BROODER 
Amazing Low Prices 


The improved Buckeye Coal-Burning 
Brooders have larger stoves. They hold 
more coal. They give more heat, 
They burn soft coal or hard 
coal longer without refueling. 
They don’t overheat or under- 
heat. The new revolving hover \<‘ 
saves time, work, and trouble. 
NOW, learn about the other 
features and the low prices— 
the greatest values ever offered, 


Buckeye 


er Buckeye Products— Blue-Flame 
il Burning Brooders, Buckeye Elec- 


tric Brooders, Buckeye Incubators 


fells How to Get 
MORE MONEY 
From Your Poultry 








BY 











New “RITE-HEAT” BROODER 
An Amazing, Large Capacity 
Oil-Burning Brooder 


The new Buckeye “Rite-Heat” is a revolution- 
ary oil-burning brooder for large flocks of chicks. 
It does everything a coal burner will do. A 
powerful heater gives an abundance of heat under 
all conditions, with a surprisingly small amount 
of oil. Simple, easy, and economical to operate. 
Sure and positive in its chick-raising resuits. 
Nothing else like it. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Get this wonderful new Buckeye book 
quick. Whether you raise small flocks or large, 
this book will be of untold value to you. And it’s 

absolutely free. Learn about the new brooders. 
Don’t raise chicks another year without learn- 
ing about the great profit-making Buckeye 
Brooders and Incubators. Just mail the 


coupon. Do it today. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co. 


RH 2893 Euclid Avenue, 
Springfield, - Ohio 
i coeneillenedlcee a el le 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 
2893 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your big new book free. 











PN itt cmos Gain tn mie 











Oldest, Largest and Best. Established 1874 


Average? over 100 pages pér issue. 
to feed, house and breed. 


egg production. How to hatch and rear poultry successfully 


’ American Poultry Journal | American Swineherd 


1 Yr. 25cEAh; 5 Yrs. $125: |1Yr. 25cS. 5 Yrs. $12"; 
Tells how | Filled with practical common-sense ~—- 


How to secure high 


Tho Hog Farmer’s Paper. Est. 1885. 





information of money-making value to every feeder and 
grower of hogs. Helps you make money from the h 


113-536 S. Clark St., Chicago 





Address either paper or Eisert & Co., Publishers, 


Don’t buy an 
Incubator or 


ces way down — you 
New 1928 Poul- 
hows 17 incu- 


30 DA 


To Ba thes ¢ oa't be beat ta expiny 
or ng ity, we give 
tee backed by 27 years on the 
Sint ads eooer bak eeesany for tts few boas tote See 
: ourself the big sa 3 we offer. 
Also contains vaiuable inf: 
to poultry raisers on How to Get 
Eggs mn ateril ~{ A -3. —— 
Losses; 3 er Hatch- 
ager’ Chick , Don't 





-IRONCLAD CO. 
bate we tx pot WISCONSIN 






























“DIGESTIBLE 


Builds more shell than any 
other calcium carbonate content 


because it’s pure, dustless, odor- 
less, clean and 99.6% digestible 
in 8 hours. 


Your Dealer has Reef Brand 
GULF CRUSHING CO., INC. 
New Orleans, La. 














10 Times as 





That's What a California Poultry Raiser Did! 
Write for free bulletin which explains method used! 
ES —here’s amazing news! z ‘4 
Quisenberry, world famous 
man, Judge, ucator, has finally ont 
duced a Tonic and Germ Expeller that 
keeps flocks healthy, and doubles and trebles erg 
HUNDREL Poultry raisers testify: “NINE 
UNDRED DOLLARS more — 
more than you claim.’ 
isfied.”” Hens never did so well in winter. M. E. 
Deckhert, California, says: “Hada flock of old hens 
laying 60 eggs a day; after 80 — using Quisen- 
berry Tonic they increased to 700 eggs a 


Thousands Use It and Praise It 


Just a few drops of this magic-like Quisenberry 
Tonic in mash or drinking water does the work! 
Parasites and intesti germs are driven from 
our flock! Roup, diarrhea and- worms disappear. 
‘ers turn into layers; egg: production goes up 

by leaps and bounds; helpful to the moulting hens 
and the early laying pullets; birds full of vitality; 
stops loss and disease, 954% of all poultry dis- 
eases start in the intestinal tract! Used and en- 
dorsed by most successful saieeen~Eieole Laying 
Contest, Missouri Poultry ExperimentStation, etc. 
Quisenberry Tonic is simple, safe, sure; not a 
dope; doesn’t taint eggs; er me from natures own 
roots, seeds, leaves and ! Guaranteed to in- 
crease eggs. No fuss, no on, Just eggs—all 
winter long—healthy wy laying pullets, 





Don’t Send Any Money—27%t clip coupon. 
will send youa big$1.00 package of Se rae Germ 
Expeller and one additional $1.00 package free 

which you can sell a neighbor and thus get yours 


ee — th 1.00 plus l5c 
ours FREE. 

of etn on pn Kee of poultry 

and haw So make pouty mere y rofit- 

able. More than worth its weight in 


FRE E - ge ® Writen for beginners as well as 
ts of peultry business. 


QUISENBERRY-HOBBS C0, Dept 51, Kansas City, Mo. 
8 ee ee ee ee ee oe an oS 
QUISENBERRY-HOBBS CO. 

Dept. 51, Kansas City, Mo. 

Send two $1.00 cans Quisenberry Tonic. I will pay post- 


roy postman onl 
Extra Pac ~ A 


man $1.00 plus 15c charges. If not delighted you agree 
to refund $1.00, 

Name......+++ PITTI 
AEB 00 cecccccsccosccecoccoese eeccccvececesoococccosccces 









Sample Bottle of 


ree s € SPOHNS COMPOUND 
POUL RY 


postage ‘and avoiding all delay 

Ore time tried remedy for 

Canker, Colds, etc. 

Used on thousands of farms for Ss 

33 years. Recommended b ry 

practical poultrymen. ey Spohn's 

t first sign 

of trouble. Sold at aT all drag stores. 

Convince or free 
sample and booklet. 

Spohn Medical Co., Dept.SiGeshen, Ind. 

Me PA is aes oe ee eT Se A a 


per bird with PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


The Plymouth Rock Monthly shows how 
many farmers clear from $3 to $8 per bird a 
— with Plymouth Rocks, Tells how = 

reed, raise, manage and sell i to bo get top 
for 


= es. Official breed pa) 
year — 12 big issues. —_#., oa free, 


Plymouth Rock Monthly 
47 Democrat Bidg. Waverly, lowa 

























of meatscraps 
decreased proportionately without re- 
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WHAT SHALL I FEED MY HENS 
TO GET MORE EGGS? 


Continued from page 92 


than do the whole grains, and with the 
addition of the meatscraps, tankage or 
dried buttermilk, which are very high 
in protein content, serve to overcome 
the excess fat content of the scratch 
grain and so balance the ration for 
more efficient. production. 

Some provision should be made for 
replacing the natural succulence of 
springtime. Alfalfa, clover, good qual- 
ity ensilage, cabbage, lettuce, mangle 
beets or sprouted oats are all excellent 
— of succulence and are relished by 
1ens. 

It is considered best to feed succu- 
lence regularly and either in racks or 
suspended from the ceiling or walls. 
The mineral and vitamin content are 
considered beneficial to vitality and 
production rather than from nutri- 
tional values. 

Many times a lack of mineral feeds 
is responsible for deficient production. 
The most ambitious hen cannot prop- 
erly shell her eggs unless provided with 
an abundance of lime. Oystershell is 
believed to be the most economical and 
efficient source of lime for egg shells 
and this should be before the hens at 
all times. 


Te aid her in the grinding of her 
feed, the hen also needs some form 
of grits, or crushed rock, granite or 
limestone. Charcoal is also beneficial 
as a regulator of the digestive tract. 
The importance of water or liquid in 
the hen’s diet should not be overlooked, 
for the hen’s body is nearly 60 percent 
water while the egg is 66 percent water. 
Where an abundance of milk is avail- 
able, this may supplement or even en- 
tirely replace the water supply, and 
under these conditions the percentage 
s in the dry mash may be 


ducing production. This should not be 
attempted, nowever, unless the hens 
are accustomed to milk. 

A warm, wet mash, made up of the 
regular dry mash ingredients and wet 
with either warm water, milk or but- 
termilk, fed two or three times a week 
at noon and in such quantity as will be 
consumed in from five to ten minutes, 
frequently stimulates production and 
is relished by the hens. 

Regularity in feeding methods, both 
as to what is fed and the method of 
feeding, is conducive to production and 
should be practiced. Any sudden or 
radical change in feeds or methods of 
feeding should be avoided, due to the 
danger of digestive disturbances, likely 
to result in sickness and heavy losses, 
or a partial molt with reduced produc- 
tion. 

Moldy grain, spoiled or decomposed 
meats, soured feed dishes and spoiled 
canned vegetables are all too common 
menaces to the home poultry flock, and 
heavy losses are frequently traced di- 
rectly to carelessness or neglect in 
these matters. 


| 
| 
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‘Starts Hens Laying 


| Here’ ea ew Wee teGat toGet Eggsin Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 


A letter from Miss Dama Wright 
Vernonia, Ore., has a real idea for 
chicken raisers who are not getting 


plenty of eggs. She says: 

**Late in October, our fifteen hens were 
not laying at all. I started giving them 
Don Sung, and for ten days they still didn’t 
lay. But on the eleventh day they laid 
thirteen eggs, and it is wonderful what Don 
Sung has done for our egg basket.’’ 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tablets 
which Miss Wright used, are opening the 
eyes of chicken raisers all over America. The 
ebsets can be obtained from .the Burrell- 

poe agar Co., 267 Postal Station Bldg., Indian- 

Poultry raisers whose ‘hens are 

oa Fay well should send 50 cents for a 
trial package (or $1 for the extra large size, 
holding three times as much). Don Sung is 
positively guaranteed to do the work or money 
promptly refunded, so it costs nothing to try. 
Now is the time to start giving Don Sung to 
your hens, so you will have a good 

F pit supply of fresh eggs all winter. 


DON SUNG 


Chinese for Egg-Laying 


511 Rats Killed 


At One Baiting—Not a Poison 


“First night I put out the new Rat Killer, I 
counted 282 dead rats,’’ writes Pat Snced of Okla- 
homa. “In three days’ time I had picked up 511 
dead ones. A pile of rats from one baiting.”’ 

Greedily eaten on 
bait. Affects Brown 
Rats, Mice and 
Gophers only. Harm- 
less to other animals, 
peetiey or humans. 

ests die outside, 
away from buildings. 

So confident are the distributors that Imperial 
Rat Killer will do as well for pou. that they offer 
to send a large $2.00 bottle (Farm Size), for only 
one dollar, on 10-Days Trial. 

Send no money—just your name and —— 
and the shipment will be made at once, by C. O. 
mail. If it does not quickly kill these pests, oe 
dollar will pe cheerfully refunded. So write today 
to Im Laboratories, 2389 Coca Cola 

FEEDING 


SECRETS FREE 


‘Feeding Secrets of Pomeus Poultrymen” a truly re- 
markable book. Tells the secret of winter eggs; how 
od ge. the late pullets; pte to raise brooder chicks 
an dreds of other saatp that will mcan greater 
profit from your flock. 
of the Manufacturers of Darling's Meat yg ee standara for 30 
ur dealer's name and we will send your copy today. 











Bidg., , City, Mo. 


oa 









it free with the compliments 


years. Send y' 
DARLING A. ‘COMPANT, U. 8. Yards, Dept. 8, Chieago, 1‘. 


Digester Tankage, Special 


senafueree & 
eal and Fertilizers 

















| WHAT DO YOU wane icke 
YBODY’S POULTRY 

saan an. uestion about poultry. as po Be, 
meneay, well illustrated, written y EMINENT 
authorities, in a way anyone can understand. Tells 
how to get the most profit and pleasure out of chick- 
ens. Sam le free or send 25c (Soln or stamps) 
for 9 ment ’ trial 3 years for $1. 


Drawer I, 


Everybody's Poultry Magazine, 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


nKE Bia MONET We pa 


3 pay hae +e prices for a! 








_ ee Pa. 











ty Stocks 


iares $2 each—New Zealands 
Ghinchilias $4 each—Flemish Giants 


aoe ~~ "sae eed 
INTERPRISE CO.. Box 


Sot ebo Tae 





'Y Champion > ae Layers. 







catalog in colors sent free. 


Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 81, fists’ sins 
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} CRIME MENACES RURAL LIFE 


Continued from page 12 


problem but says: “Only 32 percent of - 


all warrants issued by the prosecutor in 
non-liquor felony cases result in punish- 
ment. . . . Every man arrested upon a 
warrant charging him with the commis- 
sion of such a felony can with safety bet 
seven to three that he will never be pun- 
ished. ...” It is therefore natural for 
the police to say, ‘““Why risk my life 
making arrests when they escape after 
leaving our hands?” 

Maybe you think this looseness occurs 
only in the Cities. Not so. The report 
on that phase of it says, “It conclusively 
appears so far as felony prosecutions in 
non-liquor cases are concerned, that 
after the warrant has started the prose- 
cution, the machinery functions no more 
efficiently in the country than in the 
city, and with indifferent success in 
both.” 

As taxpayers you may be interested 
to know that next to the cost of our 
public schools, the capture, prosecution 
and imprisonment of criminals is the 
greatest drain upon the public treasury. 
“We found that Missouri spends an- 
nually in the maintenance of its crimi- 
nal courts, the prosecutors, police, peni- 
tentiary, reformatory and other agen- 
cies instituted to protect the lives and 
property of her citizens, approximately 
$9,200,000. ... This eeu be a modest 
price indeed to pay if it afforded the 
protection it is designed to give. But it 
does not. The property losses alone 
from the depredations of criminals have 
been placed by competent authority at 
$85,000,000 annually. So that it is prob- 
ably not far afield to place Missouri’s 
crime bill close to $100,000,000, or 
about $30 per annum for every man, 
woman and child in the state.” 

Missouri is no worse than any other 
state. I quote from the Missouri crime 
commission’s report because it is au- 
thentic. In fact, Missouri has but two 
large cities, and one fairly large, while 
states east of the Mississippi have many 
large cities in which criminals may hide 
and do their work. Crime covers the 
whole United States like a blanket. 


HO is to blame? Why are the 

British Isles so free from it, also 
Canada,and weare so cursed with it? The 
finger of shame is pointed at us because 
we permit the situation. The faultis on 
the whole people. Our sob squad is ever 
present to plead for the criminal, not for 
the innocents who suffer at the hands of 
thieves and murderers. Our women 
give bouquets to the most brutal of our 
murderers. When the head of a criminal 
gang in Chicago was recently shot and 
buried, it took extra cars to carry the 
floral tributes heaped upon this notori- 
ous gangster’s coffin. All the machinery 
of the law, from police, prosecutor, 
courts, to parole board seems bent on 
freeing the criminals. It is time the 
people got a hand in the game. If the 
innocent and upright must die, let them 
die fighting, not like rabbits at the 
hands of murderers. 

« What about it? Well, that is another 
story. I have diagnosed the case and 
will prescribe the remedy in another 
article. 


A Christmas suggestion. Have you 
read about Nichols’ travel books on 
page 39? 
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Winter Watering made Easy 


by the cleanable “THERMopDRINK”’ 





— peng Cups—Easiest to Fill and Clean 





Closed in Use 
A New Creation by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of brooders: Nothing like 


it for simple and practical op- 
eration. Thoroughly insulated 


Makomb Cleanable 
Heated Fountain 
Sanitary, easily cleaned and 
filled; no corks or screw plugs. 
Watersall around; Lamp burns 
20 days. Makes excellent baby 
chick fount when used without 
heater. Your dealer should have 
these products. If he hasn’t, 
order direct. Use this coupon. 











Open to Fill and Clean 
to keep water warm in severe weather. 
Simple locking device permits easy and 
quick removal of bottom for 
filling and cleaning without 
disturbing top insulation, 


~ $370 


Without 
Heater 


$7 00 


’ 


AMERICAN STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Macomb, Illinois 


G-2, 


Gentlemen: I enclose remittance for fountains as follows, with the understanding that I am buying them 


on a Satisfaction or my money back basis. 


_—— 3 gal. Thermo 


{Indicate quantities. ] 
ee: 5 gal. Thermo 


nd me your brooder literature [] 


sisted 6 gal. Heated Fountain 














and trapping stories and pictures, val- 
uable information about guns, rifles, 
fishing tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, etc. Big- 


with stag handle and two my slender 

blades especially designed eet the 

exacting requirements of skinning a and 

Sleaning me ae? irde and fur 

ing animals. Blades are of aaatne 

quality steel with strong, durable, 
een Cc’ St he point rr 











just right for «a . 
erated coe SPECIAL OFFER 
ing Magazine for s whele —>s 12 big gem, ond Both for 

thie Reming! 





guaranteed 
Mail your order today to 
Hunting & Fishing Magazine, 259 Transit Bldg, Boston, Mass. 














CATCH MORE FURS 


Our remarkable bait brings > 






oe it, = 
tags, ra 

Fist’ Ship your furs to oldest dest 
furreceivinghouseinSt. lem. 


. You 
pmen ld parate nd 
Priveesoted if desired. Write 
or lists and free sample now. 
EUGENE DONZELOT & SON Est.1844 
202 Donzelot Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 





Made Into Auto Boots 


Roos: bara ber mere rs fete little or nothing. 


erp See conaed cue modere GUARANTEED 
Shen Sudete Waits SETAE 


H.Willard, Son & Co., Dept. K. Marshalltown, lowa 




































FURS 
SHIP BIGGS. 


‘for “the Big Money 


Early Fur Prices High!—And you cei 
the biggest check from Bi at K.C.) 

Ship early and often—one fur or a bale. 

We want a million furs—all kinds! 46 Years’ 

square dealing with trappers, Ship now) 

HOLD SEPARATE Requestsent with your 

shipment holds furs separate 


until you have had time to re- 
ceiveour check. Your furs back 
leased. 


) wae 
AN Tyee ore not well p 


fete “shipping Taam, 
ame Laws ippi 

ete., all Free, Waite pe teard 
~o oe ee 


“Gi EW. BiGas so, 

























To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


APOLIS, MIN 

Old Reliable (50 b- on Largest a in the Northwest, 
Pay High Prices. Quick Returns. Satisfaction. 
fF 1 Circulars to anyone inter in Raw Furs. 
ree: Trappers Guide to those who ship to us. 
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Put Your Faith in 
Funsten for Profit 


Funsten organization gives to Trappers 
and Fur Shippers every ounce of energy, 
experience and marketing connections it 
possesses to help them make more 
money. Every facility mecessary to 
produce the greatest profit for Trappers 
and Fur Shippers is provided in Funsten 
Service. Put your faith in Funsten this 
year and reap the many advantages 
which 45 years of success in this busi- 
ness, enables this big house to offer you. 


your FURS 


To ST.LouwIs | 
THE NATIONS 


| HAS A TERRIFIC 









The House of Funsten 
First Served Fur Shippers in 1881! 


DEMAND AND 


IS NOW PAYING EXTREMELY HIGH PRICES 


Ship your Furs quickly and Ship to Funsten. The terrific demand existing at 
the Funsten Sales has forced prices high and you can make your biggest profit now. 
Your time has arrived to obtain the fullest measure of value for your catch. 
Every man is happy when he is well paid for what he does. Trappers and Fur 
Shippers this is your big opportunity. Don’t let this fine occasion slip away from 
you. To do so is to actually lose well earned money. Funsten wants you to 
succeed and Funsten is ready to pay you extremely high prices for your furs. 


Ship All Furs to Funsten 


In St. Louis — The Nation’s Fur Market 


Funsten Fur Sales command the attention of world wide buyers. The House of 
Funsten is a recognized depot of supply which fills the demand created by these 
great sales. Where a sound vigorous demand exists prices quite naturally reach 
their peak. Prices are high. Every Trapper and Fur Shipper will surely profit 
and become most successful when they ship all their furs to Funsten. 


Funsten Always Pays 
Most Money for Furs 


Funsten graders are seasoned, proved 
experts in gradingfurs. They are special- 
ists in their work because it is their 
exclusive and only form of employment. 
The Trapper and Fur Shipper has a 
right to know the standard of the peo- 
ple who pass judgment, who actually 
indicate the value of their shipments. 
Funsten grades always produce highest 
market prices for Funsten standard grad- 
ing has proved dependable since 1881. 


\ Send Coupon for Funsten Complete Trapping Information 





Name 


Funsten Fouke Fur Co. 73 frayten St. Louis, Mo. 


Funsten Catalog Is Built to Help 
Make Trappers More Successful 


Be sure to send me Funsten Big Free Catalog of Trapping Supplies as 
soon as possible. Include your complete trapper’s service, provide me 
with reliable fur market reports and shipping tags. I want all the infor- 
mation you can provide me with soI may trap with greater profit this 
winter. Iam depending upon the Old House of Funsten to help me 
have a most successful fur season. 


——m. #, D Box. 








Post Office 


State 
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SOME HAND-MADE TRAPS 


HE modern steel trap, with all of it 

improvements over the old crud 
trap, is indeed a sure and dependab!: 
device to use in the trapping of fur- 
bearing animals. But, there come times 
to every trapper when traps will ru 
short and traps must be devised or th 
sets left unguarded. 

Deadfalls may be successfully set 
both on land and in the water. 

Along streams where there is an old 
log some six to twelve inches in diam- 
eter, it is the thing to use as the base o! 
a trap. On each side of the base log ar: 
driven stakes that the falling log be truc 
in its fall. Place the falling log upon the 
base log and see that the fall is true. 
Lift up one end of the log and at this 
end, which is to be the triggered and 
baited end, cut a notch in each of the 
end post stakes. A round stake is to 
serve as the trigger, with a twig hanging 
downward, to which the bait is to be 
fastened. 

The bait that is fastened to the trig- 
ger is at the water’s level. The animal 
taking the bait will pull the bait and 
the round trigger rolls from its shallow 
notch and throws the log on the animal. 

Another method of making deadfalls 
which I have used with success is the 
figure four method of placing the set 
of triggers beneath a two-inch plank, 
about three feet square and upon which 
a weight not less than forty pounds is 
securely fastened. The triggers should 
be placed well back under the weighted 
board and the bait placed a few inehes 
from the end. When the animal pulls at 
the bait, the trap springs and there is 
no hope of the animal escaping. 

Another trap, easily made and highly 
effective, is the box or log trap. This 
trap will catch any number of animals if 
it is placed in the proper place and 
carefully baited so as to appear per- 
fectly natural. The box or log trap is 
merely a small box or hollow log ar- 
ranged with triggers, so that in enter- 
ing the trap the. animal will push the 
trigger from its notch and throw the 
door. Do not have the trap more than 
three feet long, except in the case of a 
double trap which I prefer to be about 
six feet with a partition so as to form 
two traps. 

When an animal is trapped, it will 
very often lure another there the same 
night and before you could have reset 
the trap.—C. G. G. 


TRAPPING RACCOON 


LEASE give us directions for trap- 
ping ’coons.—N. O. C., Ill. 

In localities where there are consider- 
able numbers of raccoons, you will 
doubtless note well-beaten trails here 
and there, where the animals go thru 
fences to reach cornfields, and where 
they follow the edges of the streams in 
their search for food. A trap set in the 
trail, well covered, is almost certain to 
catch an animal. Where you find a hol- 
low log, or a stump with a hole under 
it along the stream, place a piece of 
bait in such an enclosure, and then set a 
trap in front, and cover lightly. Thig 
makes an excellent set. Another goo 
place for a trap is on a log lying across 
a stream. 


A Christmas suggestion. Have you 


| read about Nichols’ travel books on 
| page 39 
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, TRAPPING THE SKUNK 


HE skunk is not as valuable for its 

fur as some other animals, but the 
comparative ease with which it may be 
trapped makes it well worth the time 
spent in getting it. 

Skunks are prime in most sections of 
the country by the tenth or fifteenth of 
November—about the time they den 
up—and begin to lose their fur again in 
February. The pelts are in their best 
condition immediately after they be- 
come prime, and should be trapped then 
to get the most profit. An unprime 
skunk fur is not worth the time spent in 
getting it. 

Shortly before the trapping season 
begins, it is a good plan to search the 
vicinity for signs of the animal’s pres- 
ence. In parts of the country where 
white grubs are common, small, cone- 
shaped pits dug freshly in the ground 
are a sure indication that skunks are 
around. If such signs are numerous, 
a thoro search of the locality will dis- 
close the den. The skunk’s peculiar 
method of taking in bedding for winter 
makes their den easily distinguishable 
from those of other animals. They take 
it in backwards, so to speak, scratching 
and rolling it with their forefeet. Thus, 
the grass about. the den all lies in the 
direction of the holes, and presents a 
raked-over appearance. The main en- 
trances are often lined and partly 
covered with the material. 

I have used several methods for 
trapping skunk with good success. A 
box trap baited with fresh chicken is 
best for catching the animals about 
buildings where the scent is undesir- 
able. They may then be drowned by 
immersing the trap in water. Where the 
dens are not near dwellings, however, a 
No. 1% steel trap securely fastened to 
a long pole and placed at each entrance 
will give you the best results. If the 
trap is not set too far down the hole, a 
catch will result the first night provid- 
ing it is warm enough for the animals to 
come out. The traps may be left at the 
den for a while after the inmates have 
been captured, for there are good 
chances of catching others that are at- 
tracted by the odor left. Dens that have 
been trapped out, instead of dug out, are 
often occupied the next fall. 


ANY trappers find the task of flesh- 

ing skunk hides disagreeable and 
difficult. This work may be accom- 
plished in a very short time, however, 
with the aid of a small axe or hatchet. 
Put the hide on the stretching board, as 
usual; then beginning at the head and 
working downwards, slice the fat from 
the skin. By changing the position on 
the board it may be easily and thoroly 
cleaned. As most trappers know, a well- | 
stretched hide commands a better price | 
than a poorly stretched one.—L. &. P., 
Minn. 


Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of 
Recipes, Formulas and Processes, edited 
by Gardner D. Hiscox. Among the thou- 
sands of recipes and formulas within the 
covers of this book, are a large number 
that are very valuable and useful for 
use on the farm and in the home. There 
are over eight hundred pages of miscel- 
laneous information, including the in- 
dex. This is a new and revised edition, 
an improvement over past editions. 
Norman W. Henley Publishing Co. 
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W. Irving Herskovits Fur Go.,Inc,44SWest 2st st., New YorkCity 


HIDES: FURS 


By shipping to us than by selling at home. We are the largest Hide and Fur House in the 
Northwest. Est. 35 years. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 to $10.00 


Harness, Sole, Lace Leather sold or exchanged for your Hides, Furs, Pelts. We 
tan Furs, make Robes, Coats, do Taxidermy work. Sell Traps and Trappers 
Supplies. Our 450 page Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide tells how to become 
a successful Trapper, how to raise Skunk, Fox, etc. Ship y ous cane, Furs, Tal- 
low, Wool to us. We pay the most money. Write for Price 


ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 22, ‘MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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This magazine is now one of 
real Pieasure And Prorrrt, 
being an old publication with 
change of name and enlarged 
by none other than A.R.Hard- 
ing, whose years of experience 
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and fastest growing in the field 
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with departments: The Gun 
Rack; Dogs; Coon Hunting; 
Fur Raising; Roots and Herbs, 
Woodcraft: The Fur Markets, 
The Trap Line; Baits, Scents, 

Trapping Methods; The 

Question Box | 

Published monthly $2.00 
a year, 25 cents copy. On sale at news stands. | i 
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Require Enormous Quantities of Furs Now to Fill the Urgent Demands of 
the World’s Leading Buyers Who AreAttending Taylor Mammoth F ur Sales 


Prices are high. A sound market is the surest indication that present the highest prices are always maintained. F. C. Taylor Fur Co. is the 
substantial prices wiil continue. Through Taylor Salesthe Trapper anc Fur world’s outstanding fur house dealing direct with American Trapper? 
Shipper are linked with a world wide power for the sale of all furs | and Fur Shippers and the world’s leading buyers depend upon Taylor to 
received from American Tra ping grounds. Taylor provides the provide the furs sufficient to supply their demands. Ship your furs 
mmediate cash market for t rapper and Fur Shipper where now to St. Louis, the nation’s tur market. 


FURS in Demand—Ship to TAYLOR 


Prices are high and your furs are in demand. Taylor wants every pelt you have without delay to supply the quick demands of the World's leadin® 
Buyers who attend Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales. Fur money is waiting tor you here. Get your share. Use it for greater comfort for your family and 
yourself. Ship now—the market is healthy and prices are high—ship direct to Taylor. 


American Fur Prices Made at Taylor Sales Expert Grading Enables Taylor to Pay More 


St. Louis is the market place for American Raw Furs and prices established at Taylor graders are expett graders because they have devoted their entire lives 
the Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales are to a great extent the basis upon which to the fur business. They know furs and they strive to please you and bui 

the fur trade operates throughout the nation. Taylor receives more furs di- greater good will for Taylor. Their experience has given them a knowledge 
rect from trapping grounds than any other concern in the world. Taylor ship- through Taylor training, unequalled by any other fur concern. Taylor grad- 
pers always benefit by havirg their furs sold in the world’s largest market. ing means most money for furs. You can always depend upon Taylor grading. 


AUTHENTIC RADIO REPORTS FOR FUR SHIPPERS 
Tune in Regularly on KMOX The Voice of St. Louis 


1000 Kilocycles—-300 Meters 


F. C. Taylor Fur Company broadcasts through KMOX on Monday and Thursday evenings about 6:30 P. M., complete Fur Market Reports. Therefore> 4 
Fur Shippers through Taylor Radio Service, have at their command everything of interest to them concerning the fur market as rapidly as it takes 
place. E C. Taylor Fur Company, affiliated with prominent St. Louis firms in other industries, own and control KMOX, the great radio broad- 
casting station of the central west. Need artists daily provide through KMOX wonderful programs for your benefit. The winter season is now in full 


operation. Tune in every day on KMO 
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TRAPPER TOM TALKS 


INTER trapping,” mused old 
Tom, “is the most profitable of 


all when you understand it. But the 
amateur and would-be pelt hunter”— 
he looked at me keenly as I flushed— 
“finds it a season mostly of disappoint- 
ment. I know,” he added, as if regret- 
ting his words, “because it took me 
many years of hard work to learn how 
to get furs during cold weather.” 

“You are right,” I admitted, throw- 
ing off my coat and settling myself com- 
fortably in a chair near the hot stove. 
“Most of us cannot make our salt. Of 
course, now and then, I get a mink or a 
muskrat at a spring, near a flowing tile 
or in running water, but my catches are 
few and far between. Winter trappin 
is mighty discouraging to mostof us an 
I often wondered how, day after day, 
you made your catch. Among all the 
trappers in this part of the country you 
are the only one who seems able to get 
the fur.” 

The old man, pleased with the com- 
pliment, expanded his chest. and began: 


a is not so hard to get the pelts 
during the cold months. The troubleis 
that when trappers find their sets fail- 
ures, they imagine they need a new 
kird of bait. They get a supply and 
most likely have no better luck. It is 
not the fault of the decoy because no 
attractors will drag animals into traps. 

“Generally speaking, no bait of any 
kind will make skunk, for instance, de- 
sert their warm shelters and come out 
at this time of the year.” 

“What will?’ I asked, glancing at 
several prime pelts which 1 knew had 
been caught during the last few days. 

“I smoked ’em out,” Tom stated, 
' following my stare. “You get a box of 

these candles” —exhibiting some—“and 
when you find a den, you use one. They 
certainly bring the game out and best of 
all, cost little and weigh almost nothing, 
so.you can carry a supply with you over 
the line. ‘There are many firms that sell 
them. 
“If you wish, you can use a metal 
smoke gun. This will force the fumes 
! into the burrow but they are a little awk- 
ward to carry and may burn the hands 
or clothes. There are various styles of 
smokers on the market and all of them 
will work if used according to directions. 
Of course, some buy them and—” 

“T’ve tried several but I never got 
good results.” 

“You're like the rest, I imagine. In 
the first place, when you try to smoke an 
animal out you must remember that 
every burrow does not contain a fur- 
bearer; that unless you have an en- 
trance and exit you are bound to fail. 
w@No animal—granted that the smoke 

can be forced against the back air pres- 

sure of the den—will advance thru 
thick, suffocating fumes to come out. 

And often you will discover when you 

start smoking a burrow, that there are 

‘breathing holes’ among rocks, roots and 


wet 
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similar places that give the furbearer 
air. When you have experimented as 
long as I have, you will understand that 
only certain dens will give up game.” 

“How would you trap muskrats 
during cold weather?” 

The old man scratched his head. 
“Frankly, I do not make any great 
effort to take this furbearer when the 
streams are frozen. However, the ani- 
mals can be caught where the law per- 
mits by placing traps in houses; at the 
entrances of dens. But just as soon as 
the ice starts to leave, then trap them 
at slides and similar places, for they get 
very active during the spring and their 
pelts are at their best.” 

“When is the best time to use lures?” 

“Personally, it is my opinion that just 
prior to the mating season furbearers 
can be attracted successfully by them 
better than during any other season. 
Particularly is this true of baits which 
are made with the generative glands. If, 
for instance, you use a decoy during 
spring which leads the furbearer to be- 
lieve another animal has passed, you 
arouse its interest. Then, if your set is 
made properly and located in the right 
place, you are bound to get results.’ 

“Would you use meat bait?” I asked. 

“Not during the winter or spring 
months. Flesh is a good attractor for 
most game except muskrat but when it 
freezes, it loses its power to attract and 
during the mating season.” 

I determined then and there, if I 
wanted to get fur, to spend most of my 
time with my smoker. Tom also told 
me that fox and mink could be taken 
with “blind sets”; that is, concealed 
traps without a bait; as well as with 
lures. He explained that right after a 
cold snap, when the weather moder- 
ated, one could actually catch skunk and 
raccoon, as well as mink, using prepared 
decoys, for then the furbearers moved 
about considerably. However, one must 
understand the habits of the animals 
thoroly; know where and how sets 
should be made. I learned, too, that 
one can catch pelts during cold weather 
and because they are prime, get higher 
prices for them.—G., J. T., Ohio. 


NEW GAME DIRECTORY 


5 iy twenty-eighth annual directory 
of officials and organizations con- 
cerned with the protection of birds and 
game has been recently issued by the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., as miscellane- 
ous publication No. 6-M. Copies may 
be obtained free while the supply lasts. 
The organization and personnel of 
governmental establishments in this 
country, Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Mexico are given, together with the 
names and addresses of officials of state- 
wide game and bird protective associa- 
tions and societies, and of the principal 
national organizations interested in bird 
protection, including the Advisory 
Board, Migratory-bird Treaty Act. 





More than eighty different plans for 
farm buildings and structures of differ- 
ent kinds are available to farmers from 
the South Dakota state college exten- 
sion service. The complete list of avail- 
able plans is given in “Available Agri- 
cultural Engineering Circulars and 
Blueprint Plans,’’ which may be secured 
free by addressing the extension service 
at Brookings, 
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J. L. Steward, Crewe, Va. Rowshiive all h 

furs toGeorge I. Fox, New York's largest raw 
fur merchant. His unsolicited letter tells why. 
“I wish to congratulate you on your 


trealize MORE MONEY than! have euouhares” 
Hundreds of similar letters from trappers and 
collectors all over the country prove that Fox 
pays bigger prices, makes — payments, 
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\ 7OU’D like a wee bit 0’ Scotch—yes? 
Well, Catherine T. Langley of Mis- 
souri says that putting the youngsters 
to bed as cold weather comes on calls to 
her memory a verse from the pen of 
Alexander Anderson’s “Cuddle Doon’’: 


“The bairnies cuddle doon at nicht 
Wi’ muckle fash and din. 

‘Oh, try and sleep, ye waukrife rogues, 
Your faither’s coming in.’ 

They never heed a word I speak. 

I try to gie a froon, 

But aye I hap them up, an’ cry, 

‘Oh, bairnies, cuddle doén.”’ 


Now that the bairnies are asleep we 
can see what Flossie 8. Kopp of Ohio 
has on her mind. Her favorite quota- 
tion, author not given, is a definition of 
love: “Love is understanding, flavored 
with sentiment; sympathy, colored with 
romance; friendship, sprinkled with 
stardust.” 


\ RS. LEVERNE JONES of Michi- 
A gan has a very brief but soothing 
quotation from Robert Browning in 
these words, “‘God’s in His heaven— 
all’s right with the world.” 

‘To me,”’ she says, “‘this is a message 
which our country needs today and one 
which I will never forget.” 

Two mothers hit upon the same quo- 
tation from Helen Hunt Jackson, ap- 
pealing to Mrs. E. 8. Freshour of Iowa 
because, when sent in, nature was wear- 
ing its gorgeous garments, and appeal- 
ing to Mrs. H. S. Parker of Indiana for 
similar reasons. 

SEPTEMBER 
“The golden rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down.” 


The women must not occupy all this 
space. A man comes in with a very 
different kind of verse, from William 
Wordsworth’s sonnet: 


“The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers; 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune. 
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mas? Page 5. 


2. Who is Santa Claus? Page 9. 


3. Where is Cologne? Page 15. 


4. How many revolutions per 
minute should a 26-inch buzz saw 


make? Page 16. 


5. What common flower carries 
the formidable name of Globe 


Amaranth? Page 18. 


6. How may alfalfa plants be 
prevented from heaving during 


Page 20. 
apple 


freezing weather? 
7. Why must 
pruned? Page 29. 


8. How many common varieties 
of honey bees are found in this 


country?. Page 38. 


1. Where were laws passed for- 
bidding the observance of Christ- 


trees be 


MY FAVORITE 
QUOTATION 


It moves us not—-Great God, I’d rather be 

A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less 
Jorlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus, rising fromthe sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.”’ 


“We are too busy in these days get- 
ting and spending to enjoy nature which 
is ever with us,’ says the farmer who 
signs himself L. R. M. of Ohio. 


And “again two minds with but a 
single thought, two hearts that beat as 
one,” send in the same quotation from 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox when she says: 


“Tis easy enough to be pleasant, 
When life flows along like a song, 
But the man worthwhile 
Is the one who will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong, 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years, 
But the smile that is worth 
The praise of earth 
Is the smile that comes thru the tears.’ 

This has been the favorite of Mrs. 

of Indiana ever since she copied it 

into her composition book when she was 
in eighth grade. She has lived to test the 

truth of these lines. Hazel H. Turner, a 

Michigan teacher, has been teaching 

this poem to her classes. ‘‘If more of us 

would live up to this quotation we could 
make this world a happier place in 
which to live.” 








Ts favorite quotation page has re- 
vealed how the weather or personal 
conditions are reflected in the quota- 
tions sent. The equinoxial storms shook 
down a shower of verse similar to what 
Mrs. W. H.. Schisler, another Ohio 
woman, sends in. She quotes frem “The 
Rainy Day,’’ by Longfellow, as follows: 
“The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

The vine still clings to the moldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day is dark and dreary.” 

Fortunately she did not overlook 

Longfellow’s knowledge of the seasons, 
for she also adds the verse: 


ASK YOURSELF 


9. For what are the Krupp iron 
works noted? Page 39. 


10. What is the usual trend of 
hog prices in December? Page 42. 


11. What is the daily cost of 
feeding an idle workhorse? Page 43. 


12. When did the Christmas card 
first appear? Page 47. 


13. What three essential points 
must be observed in developing a 
good dairy herd? Page 48. 

14. What is the common result of 
defective radio batteries? Page 70. 

15. What grains are most rel- 
ished by chickens? Page 92. 

16. Is flesh a good bait for fur 
animals? Page 101. 


17. What grades of alfalfa hay 


December, 1927 


“Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary.”’ 


To Mrs. Schisler the fall rains and 
cold, dreary days “‘are only a prepara- 
tion for the celebration of the anni- 
versary which blesses all mankind, 
namely, the Savior’s birth.” 


Here’s one from the Bible, “not be- 
cause I am a very religious person,” 
writes “‘a farmer’s wife’’ from Iowa, “But 
because it so often comes to-mind when 
I get the blues. When it seems the debts 
will never be paid, and those wolves, 
the taxes, the mortgage, and the 8 per- 
cents will eat the farm in spite of us, I 
find myself comforted and strength- 
ened by the old promise from Psalms 
XXXVli. 3: 

“Trust in the Lord and do good; so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt 
be fed.” 


N EN must be too busy to memorize 
4 favorite passages or poems, or else 
lacking in those Sentiments that stir 
women’s souls. So I must continue to 
quote from our women readers. Mrs. 
Grace B. Baertsch of Wisconsin de- 
clares that “nowhere in all the world ean 
people enjoy life and live it to the fullest 
extent as the country dweller is privi- 
leged to do. We so frequently buy ounces 
of dross and pay for them with our 
pounds of gold. We give our youth, 
health, enjoyment of quiet, happy home 
life and peace of mind for movies, jazz, 
fast and furious auto riding and many 
other things which are not worth the 
having.” So she is fond of Lowell’s verse: 


“At the devil’s booth are all things sold. 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold. 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking; 
’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 
While we cannot reproduce all favo- 
rite quotations sent to us, we will pub- 
lish as many as space permits, and those 
omitted are’ just as good as those 
printed. Let me emphasize that it is 
favorite quotations and not favorite 
poems we desire, so that more can be 
given in the space available. We are 
also interested in your reasons for liking 
the quotation you favor.—Editor. 








are most suitable for dairy cows? 
Page 50. 
18. What are the seven rules for | 
cake making? Page 76. ! 
19. How can you keep a circular 
skirt from sagging? Page 60. 
20. How did the chrysanthemum 
get its name? Page 79 
21. How can eggs be carried to 
town without breaking? Page 66. 
22. What kind of setting does the 
real home demand? Page 64. 
23. What is a composite flower? 
Page 79. 
_24. What is the best Christmas i 
gift that can be given? Page 90. f 
25. What accounts for at least 
three-fourths of the success of a 
dress? Page 85. 
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Every genuine MONARCH 
package bears the original 
I ion He ad, the oldest Trade 
Mark in the United States, 
covering a complete line 
of Food Products of known 
quality: 


Peanut Butter 

Sweet Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Grape Juice 

Ginger Ale 

Preserves 

Jellies 

Spices 

Orange Marmalade 
Maple Syrup 

Olive Oil 

‘Thousand Island Dressing 
Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
Salad Mustard 
Prepared Mustard 
Cooked Spaghetti 
Yankee Beans with Pork 
Pork and Beans 

Baking Powder 

Pastry Flour 
Mincemeat 

Jetly Powder 

Gelatine 

Dessert Tapioca 

Ripe Olives 

Stuffed Olives 

Green Olives 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Currants 


BRANCHES: NEW YORE 
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COFFE 


VAROCH & co 


tseam 
wmee 


Curcacs 





Building since 1853— building trade for independent 
retail grocers—building a reputation for purity, 
flavor and excellence—building strong and sturdy 
bodies for millions of consumers—that is the record of 


Monarch Food Products. 


COFFEE:TEA: COCOA: CATSUP: CHILI SAUCE 


Asparagus Apricots Raspberries Green Stringless Beans 
Sweet Corn Bartlett Pears Strawberries Sweet Crosby Corn 
Golden Bantam Corn California ears Blackberries Asparagus Tips 
Sweet Peas Yellow Cling Blueberries Tomato Soup 
Early June Peas Peaches Logan berries Tomato Puree 
Tomatoes Sliced Peaches Fresh Prunes Vegetable Soup 
Wax Beans Crushed Pineapple Salmon Clam Chowder 
Green Beans Sliced Pineapple Sardines Chili Con Carne 
Lima Beans Gage Plums Shrimps Chicken a la King 
Red Kidney Beans Eg¢ Plums Lobster Boned Chicken 
Pumpkin Royal Anne Tuna Fish Sliced Beef 
Succotash Cherries Crabmeat Lunch Tongue 
Whole Beets Red Pitted Cherries Codfish Kippered Herring 
Diced Beets Grape Fruit Clam Food of Wheat 


Rolled Oats 

Corn Flakes 

Fancy Head Rice 
Farina 

Marshmallow Creme 
Crystalized Peels 
Smyrna Washed Figs 
Flavoring Extracts 


Fruit Salad Clam Juice 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
General Offices: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Whole Okra 
Cut Okra 
Carrots 
Spinach 
Hominy 
Pimientos 
Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 


STON + PITTSBURGH + WILKES-BARRE + JACKSONVILLE + TAMPA+ PHOENIX - 


MONARCH is the only 


advertised br am | 


nationally 

of quality F i Products sold 
exclusively through the men 
who own and operate their 


own stores 


Cluster Raisins 
Figs in Syrup 
Cranberry Sauce 
Apple Sauce 


Monarc h 
Teenie Weenie 
Specialties : 


Sweet Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Relish 

Sweet Chow 

Sweet Onions 

Sweet Ringlets 
Toasted Wheat Hearts 
Peanut Butter 
Blanched Salted Peanuts 
Pop Corn 

Sardines 

Sweet Peas 

Early June Peas 
Green Beans 

Lima Beans 

Diced Carrots 

Beets 

Sweet Corn 
Asparagus Points 


LOS ANGELES + SAN FRA ) 
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For three years past this NEW Low Model Melotte 
Cream Separator has been in such demand in 
Europe that it has been impossible to secure even 
ONE shipment for America. 


AT LAST!— 2000 have just arrived! Going fast! 
You must act quick! Mail coupon NOW! This 

reat NEW Low Model Melotte retains all the best 
eatures of the World-Famous Original Melotte 
including the wonderful par aeoeng ee 
Bowl- plus—the NEW Swinging Waist High por- 
celain-lined Supply Tank and many big NEW 
features that have started the whole dairy indus- 
try of Europe talking. Mail coupon now for your 
FREE copy of the NEW Melotte Catalog. 


30 Days Free Trial 
Dont Pay54 Months 


Right Now—we are making an especially Low In- 
troductory Price on this New Low Model Melotte. 
The price may be higher later. You must Act 
Quick—mail coupon now and get this NEW Low 
Price. Get the Free NEW Melotte Book. Learn 
how we will ship this NEW Melotte direct to your 
farm for a 30 Days Trial—- FREE—with NO obliga- 
tion to buy. Learn how you do not have to pay one 
cent for 4 months after you receive it—OR—you 
can pay for it on small monthly payments. ut 
you must ACT Quick. Mail coupon NOW 

for free details. 
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